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EDITORIAL  NOTES 


The  authors  of  Papers  are  alone  responsible  for  the  statements 
and  opinions  in  their  several  communications. 


The  Society  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Hand  for  the  two  blocks 
illustrating  his  article  on  the  Norris  Screen  at  Childwall;  to 
Mr.  Crossley  for  several  of  the  plates  for  his  essay  on  the 
Cheshire  Screens ;  and  to  Dr.  Nelson  for  some  of  those  for  his 
account  of  the  Alabasters. 


The  present  volume  has  been  prepared  for  the  press  by 
J.  Brownbill,  M.A.,  Honorary  Editor. 
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TRANSACTIONS 


THE  CHURCH  SCREENS  OF  CHESHIRE 
By  Fred.  H.  Crossley 

Read  7th  December  1916  and  15th  February  1917 


I.  General  Introduction 

THE  origin  of  screenwork  was,  I  consider,  a 
form  of  protection  from  profanation  of  the 
sacred  elements  within  the  sanctuary.  In  course  of 
time  the  need  disappeared,  but  the  decorative  value 
of  the  barrier  placed  between  the  worshipper  and 
the  objects  venerated  ensured  its  continued  exist- 
ence ;  the  zeal,  enthusiasm,  thought,  and  labour 
bestowed  upon  it  in  the  fifteenth  century  placed  it 
as  the  most  important  and  beautiful  piece  of  furniture 
in  the  church.  Screens  were  often  constructed 
without  doors,  showing  them  to  be  a  symbol  and 
tradition,  not  in  any  measure  a  mere  protection. 

The  west  wall  of  the  sanctuary,  with  its  doorway, 
formed  the  first  type  of  screen.  The  doorway, 
gradually  enlarged,  became  a  small  chancel  arch 
with  squints  or  other  arches  attached,  as  at  Scawton 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ;  and  many 
other  small  churches  retain  various  arrangements 
of  triple  arches  in  the  east  wall  of  the  nave.  In 
time  the  arch  grew  in  size  until  the  wall  between 
chancel  and  nave  almost  disappeared.  During  the 
same  period  another  tradition  was  in  use,  derived 
from  the  basilicas  which  at  the  conversion  of 
Constantine  to  Christianity  were  adapted  and  built 
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for  Christian  worship.  This  consisted  of  a  hall 
without  architectural  division,  a  low  screen  dividing 
nave  and  chancel.  This  tradition  took  root  in  the 
West  of  England,  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Wales.  In 
Cheshire  the  two  types  are  found  side  by  side. 
With  the  great  rebuilding  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  this  western  type  was  generally 
adopted,  especially  in  East  Anglia  and  the  greater 
town  churches,  and  in  Cheshire  at  Astbury,  Weaver- 
ham,  Witton,  Plemstall,  and  Shotwick,  and  also  at 
Sandbach  until  Scott's  falsification.  During  Norman 
and  Transitional  times  the  chancel  arch  was  enlarged 
and  elaborately  decorated,  and  filled  in  with  a  grille 
of  stone  or  wood,  through  which  the  worshippers 
could  witness  the  ritual  as  it  proceeded.  Above 
the  screen  the  figure  of  our  Lord,  accompanied 
by  angels  or  the  figures  of  our  Lady  and  St. 
John,  had  been  exhibited  from  early  Anglo-Saxon 
times. 

As  the  arch  increased  in  size  and  the  screen 
gained  in  importance,  the  figures  were  placed  either 
on  the  head  of  the  screen  or  on  a  beam  above  it  ; 
the  archway  was  closed  in  its  upper  half  by  a  par- 
tition of  wood  and  plaster,  now  called  a  tympanum, 
whereon  was  painted  the  Doom  as  a  fitting  back- 
ground to  the  figure  of  our  Lord.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  screen  became  the  principal  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  church.  It  was  surmounted  by  a 
loft  or  gallery,  the  front  of  which  was  niched  and 
blazoned  with  colours.  It  was  the  parochial  imita- 
tion of  the  monastic  pulpitum,  and  enabled  the 
figures  to  be  tended  and  robed  ;  it  contained  the 
musical  instruments  of  the  church  and  occasionally 
an  altar.  The  wardens  of  each  parish  vied  with 
each  other  in  erecting  these  beautiful  decorations, 
and  we  have  accounts  showing  the  methods  em- 
ployed. At  Yatton  in  Somerset,  during  1447-48, 
three  men  were  sent  to  Easton-in-Gordano,  where 
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a  fine  loft  had  just  been  erected,  to  inspect  it  as  a 
model  for  their  own  church  ;  others  rode  to  Frome 
and  Bitton  on  a  like  errand,  and  a  William  Stubbs 
to  Bristol  to  view  the  altar  sculpture.  The  contract 
was  given  to  Will.  Cross,  joiner,  from  Congres- 
bury,  two  miles  away,  and  he  was  paid  at  so  much 
a  superficial  foot  of  the  rood  -  loft  floor  for  his 
work. 

Screens  were  erected  with  great  prodigality 
until  the  suppression.  In  Devonshire  we  have  the 
remains  of  200  screens  erected  within  fifty  years  of 
**the  Great  Spoliation"  ;  the  cost  of  many  of  them 
would  be  ^1000  to  ^1500  of  our  present  money. 
With  the  Reformation  disappeared  all  idea  of 
beautifying  churches,  the  main  work  for  some  time 
being  destructive ;  with  the  result  that  the  art  and 
craftsmanship  of  England  crashed  from  its  summit 
into  the  mire,  from  which  position,  even  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  still  struggling  to  extricate  itself. 
After  the  Reformation  screenwork  continued  to 
be  erected,  heavy,  over -patterned,  and  unrefined  ; 
but  with  the  advent  of  Laud  a  certain  feeling  of 
restraint  became  visible,  and  although  the  inspira- 
tion was  of  foreign  or  domestic  origin  it  lacked 
neither  dignity  nor  beauty. 

The  legitimacy  of  screenwork  has  never  been 
called  in  question  in  the  Established  Church. 
Elizabeth's  injunction  was  to  take  down  the  loft 
or  gallery  front,  which  often  contained  images 
stated  to  be  "superstitious,"  and  in  place  thereof  to 
put  on  the  screen  a  decent  cresting.  The  destruc- 
tion of  screenwork  was  caused  by  the  roughness  of 
carrying  out  these  instructions,  the  religious  bigotries 
of  the  time,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  opposition  to  all 
things  choice  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  York- 
shire, as  an  instance,  the  archdeacon  of  the  East 
Riding  and  the  archdeacon  of  York  ordered  parti- 
tions and  screens  to  be  removed  in  all  the  churches 
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under  their  jurisdiction  between  the  years  1720  and 
1740.' 

Types  of  Screenwork 

Various  descriptions  of  screenwork  were  erected 
in  EngHsh  churches,  which  may  be  classed  as 
follows  :  pulpitums,  chancel  screens  of  early  date, 
rood  screens  with  lofts,  parclose  screens,  and  chantry 
screens. 

The  pulpitum  was  a  monastic  screen,  usually 
built  of  stone,  but  occasionally  of  timber,  as  at 
Hexham  in  Northumberland  and  Edington,  Wilts. 
It  divided  the  monks'  choir  from  the  remainder  of 
the  building.  It  was  constructed  of  two  walls 
about  12  feet  apart  with  a  platform  above,  and  had 
a  central  doorway  giving  access  to  the  choir. 
Between  the  walls  on  either  side  were  stone  stair- 
cases leading  up  to  the  platform,  which  was  used 
for  portions  of  the  service  and  contained  the  organs. 
The  origin  of  the  pulpitum  can  be  traced  to  the 
ambos,  placed  on  either  side  of  the  choir  in  early 
Italian  churches,  from  which  the  gospel  and  epistle 
were  read.  They  were  gradually  moved  westward, 
and  finally  joined  together  by  a  platform  or  pulpitum. 
The  walls  of  the  pulpitum  were  in  the  solid,  but 
occasionally  the  west  wall  was  arcaded,  as  at  Tatters- 
hall,  Lines.,  and  Exeter  Cathedral.  When  in  the 
solid  they  were  often  decorated  with  niche-work 
and  filled  with  figures,  as  at  Ripon,  York,  and 
Canterbury.  The  east  side  was  a  plain  wall  and 
formed  the  backing  to  the  return  stalls.  Over  the 
entrance  on  the  east  side  projected  the  pulpit,  which 
was  sometimes  lavishly  adorned,  as  at  Chester, 
where  Scott,  in  destroying  the  pulpitum,  left  the 
wooden  enrichments  round  the  missing  pulpit,  un- 

1  Dr.  Heneage  Bering,  dean  of  Ripon  and  archdeacon  of  the  East 
Riding  ;  Dr.  Osbaldeston,  dean  of  York  ;  and  Dr.  Blake,  archdeacon 
of  York,  were  all  equally  unscrupulous. 
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fortunately  crowning  it  with  a  heavy  spire  of  wood 
and  falsifying  its  real  meaning. 

The  ordinary  use  of  the  parochial  rood-screen 
has  already  been  dealt  with. 

The  parclose  and  chantry  screens  were  minor 
ones.  Parcloses  divide  the  chancel  from  the  aisles 
and  cross  the  aisles.  Chantry  screens  enclosed 
private  chapels,  and  were  often  constructed  of  two 
sections  at  right  angles  jointed  together.  The 
chapels  contained  the  altars  of  guilds,  societies,  and 
private  individuals,  endowed  for  the  saying  of 
masses  by  the  chantry  priests  for  the  souls  of  the 
donors.  Screens  were  also  placed  in  tower  arches, 
and  had  altars  placed  against  the  west  side,  as  at 
St.  Andrew's,  Norwich. 

ConstrMctioii  of  Screens 

A  very  early  screen  at  Pixley,  Hereford,  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  shows  a  perfectly  simple  con- 
struction. It  consists  of  an  upper  beam  supported 
by  door  and  end  posts.  The  space  below  is  divided 
horizontally  by  a  middle  -  rail  boarded  below,  and 
with  muntins  above  to  support  the  beam  ;  over  the 
beam  would  be  a  partition  of  lath  and  plaster. 
There  is  no  pretence  of  beauty  or  refinement,  but 
we  have  here  the  principles  of  screen  construction 
which  afterwards  became  the  rule  upon  which  all 
later  refinements  were  based. 

Unfortunately  fourteenth-century  woodwork  was 
mainly  an  imitation  of  work  in  stone ;  the  con- 
struction was  without  mortice  and  tenon  joints, 
relying  on  dowels.  This  treatment  showed  little 
craftsmanship  ;  the  details,  it  is  true,  were  often 
delightfully  carved,  but  in  the  mason's  manner. 
In  the  screen  at  Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxon.,  there  is 
an  attempt  at  decoration  ;  the  heads  of  the  lights 
have  moulded  arches  cut  out  of  horizontal  boards 
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and  dowelled  upon  turned  balusters,  which  remained 
in  fashion  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  later  screens  at  St.  John's  Hospital,  Chichester, 
an  example  of  Geometrical  stonework  in  wood,  and 
of  King's  Lynn,  of  the  Flamboyant  period,  are 
beautiful  in  detail,  but  are  stone  screens  imitated  in 
wood,  which  possibly  their  makers  hoped  they 
would  be  taken  for  when  painted  and  finished.  It 
was  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  when 
woodcraft  came  to  be  understood,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  material  had  been  thoroughly  grasped  ; 
this  led  to  the  woodworker  taking  the  lead,  and  the 
stonemason  endeavouring  to  copy  the  magnificent 
work  which  filled  him  with  emulation. 

There  are  two  types  of  fifteenth-century  screen 
construction — the  square-headed  and  the  arched 
types  ;  the  rectangular  being  general,  with  the 
exception  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  part  of  Somerset, 
and  East  Anglia,  where  arched  screens  are  the 
rule  ;  other  counties  contain  occasional  examples, 
but  they  are  the  exception.  In  Wales  and  the 
Border  counties  are  found  the  finest  examples  of 
the  square-headed  screen,  and  it  is  here  the  loft 
galleries  suffered  less  destruction.  The  Welsh 
screen  is  the  successor  of  the  Pixley  type,  with  its 
strong  rectangular  framework  and  the  heads  filled 
with  delicately  carved  fretwork. 

The  arched  type  was  differently  constructed.  It 
was  intended  to  carry  a  heavy  loft,  the  underside  of 
which  was  decorated  by  a  ribbed  vault  apparently 
springing  from  the  standards,  which  in  reality  rise 
to  the  height  of  the  floor,  and  have  arched  braces 
across  the  heads  of  the  screen  both  east  and  west  to 
uphold  the  loft,  so  that  the  vaulting  forms  a  decora- 
tion covering  the  construction.  The  finest  examples 
of  this  type  are  found  in  Devon,  with  wide  lights 
filled  with  Perpendicular  tracery,  the  architectural 
features  of  the  church  being  carried  out  in  the 
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screens,  which  stretch  from  side  to  side  of  the 
building. 

During  the  fifteenth  century  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  decoration  varied  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  they  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  extending  into  Somerset ; 
Somerset  type ;  East  Anglia ;  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire ;  the  North  Midlands  and  the  South 
Midlands,  and  the  Welsh  type,  extending  over  the 
Border  counties.  This  is  a  point  disregarded  by 
the  architects  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the 
result  that  the  modern  screen  is  a  hybrid  of  no  dis- 
tinction, generally  a  painful  caricature  of  mediaeval 
craftsmanship. 

The  main  differences  may  be  noted.  The  south- 
west is  the  arched  type — massive,  fairly  low,  with 
wide  bays  filled  with  Perpendicular  tracery  ;  Somer- 
set much  higher,  with  a  transom,  the  tracery  and 
decoration  of  a  more  delicate  type  ;  the  East  Anglia 
screen  taller  still,  with  narrow  bays,  no  tracery  in 
the  lights,  and  only  a  fringe  of  feathered  ornament 
round  the  heads.  In  Lincolnshire  the  lights  are 
wider  and  the  heads  filled  with  tracery,  with  super- 
imposed crocketed  ogees.  The  Midlands  are 
square-headed,  with  ordinary  tracery  in  each  light. 
The  Welsh  are  also  rectangular,  with  a  wonderful 
diversity  of  carving  in  the  lights,  of  free  character. 

Very  few  galleries  have  been  preserved — only 
about  twenty-five  out  of  the  hundreds  which  once 
adorned  our  parish  churches.  They  are  of  various 
types.  A  loft  with  a  flat  soffit  underneath,  built  on 
the  head  of  the  rectangular  screen,  as  at  Derwen, 
was  the  general  type.  Another  form  for  square- 
headed  screens  was  a  cove,  an  exceedingly  decora- 
tive feature  allowing  of  many  methods  of  treatment. 
The  cove  raised  the  floor  of  the  loft,  and  necessi- 
tated the  head  of  the  screen  being  carried  up  to  the 
floor-level  behind  the  coving.    The  third  method 
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was  vaulting.  This  was  reserved  for  the  arched 
type  of  screen,  and  many  varieties  of  vaulting  were 
produced.  In  Devon  and  Somerset  the  lierne  vault 
was  favourite,  though  a  true  fan-vault  exists  at  Fitz- 
head.  It  was  often  decorated  in  the  spandrils  with 
free  foliage  and  ornaments,  with  bosses  delicately 
carved  pinned  on  the  intersections  of  the  ribs, 
surrounded  by  little  crows'  feet.  In  East  Anglia  a 
double,  sometimes  a  triple,  vault  was  constructed, 
less  in  scale  but  more  refined,  and  ornamented  with 
little  trails  and  decorations  in  gesso  richly  coloured 
and  gilded.  Along  the  Border  counties  is  a  type 
half-vault  and  half-cove,  starting  in  a  quick  curve 
and  ending  horizontally  :  the  ribs  converge  into 
large  diamond-shaped  ornaments.  Although  simple 
in  construction  it  is  rich  in  effect. 

The  gallery  fronts  were  as  diversified  as  the 
arrangements  under  them, — the  open  parapet  as  at 
Derwen,  plain  panelling  as  the  east  side  of  Llananno, 
pierced  tracery  heads  as  at  Llanwnog,  painted  panels 
of  saints  as  at  Strensham,  and  the  elaborately  niched 
type  as  at  Flamborough,  Llananno,  Atherington,  and 
Llanrwst.  At  Llananno,  a  little  church  in  the  wilds 
of  Radnor,  the  gallery  front  has  again  been  filled 
with  images  with  gorgeous  effect,  one  of  the  few 
restorations  of  figure  work  where  the  mediaeval 
spirit  has  been  recaught.  As  examples  of  the  work 
placed  in  small  village  churches,  Flamborough  and 
Llananno  give  us  an  insight  to  the  magnificent 
material  wantonly  thrown  out  and  contemptuously 
destroyed  between  1 540  and  the  present  time  ;  the 
wealth  of  imagination  expended  in  these  small 
screens,  elaborately  and  beautifully  decorated,  forms 
a  touchstone  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of 
our  present  poverty  of  invention  and  the  commercial 
feebleness  of  our  modern  church-furniture. 

The  wainscot  in  the  earlier  screens  was  of  boards 
jointed  with  feather  edges  without  ornament.  Later 


ASTBURY.    Vaulting,  west. 


F.   H.  Crossley. 

GRESFORD.    Vaulting,  west. 
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it  was  panelled  in  divisions  to  match  the  muntins 
above,  with  applied  tracery  heads.  In  East  Anglia 
and  Devon,  saints  were  painted  on  the  panels,  many- 
examples  being  still  in  fair  preservation.  Many  of 
the  East  Anglia  paintings  are  exquisite,  the  back- 
grounds and  robes  having  delicate  brocade  designs 
worked  in  gesso,  the  whole  richly  coloured.  In 
other  parts  of  England  painted  saints  are  rare,  but 
a  series  was  destroyed  at  Bunbury  in  Cheshire,  as 
late  as  1865,  by  the  vic.ar  and  his  architect.  In  Corn- 
wall and  Devon  carved  free  foliage  often  covers 
the  whole  of  the  panels,  and  the  mouldings  are 
encrusted  with  ornament.  In  Wales  the  panelling 
is  pierced  with  elaborate  tracery  in  the  upper  half 
The  treatment  of  the  wainscot  alters  in  the  same 
way  as  the  rest  of  the  screenwork  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  method  of  ascending  to  the  rood-loft  was 
generally  by  a  narrow  staircase  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall.  In  the  south-west  the  builders  of  the 
fifteenth  century  made  a  feature  of  the  rood-stairs 
by  enclosing  them  in  a  projecting  turret  which 
enriched  the  architectural  outline  of  the  fabric. 
Where  no  visible  means  exist,  if  the  restoring 
architects  have  not  carefully  eliminated  it,  a  wooden 
staircase  would  be  used. 

Above  the  screen  and  over  the  great  rood  the 
roof  was  enriched  with  a  panelled  celia,  carved  and 
gilded,  forming  a  canopy  over  the  figures,  as  at 
Mobberley  in  Cheshire,  serving  the  double  purpose 
of  adding  dignity  to  the  rood,  while  protecting  it 
from  the  dust  and  dirt  falling  from  an  open  roof. 


II.  Introduction  to  Cheshire  Screenwork 

Cheshire  has  suffered  severely  from  senseless 
restoration  and  rebuilding.     The  building  material. 
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a  coarse  red  sandstone,  pervious  to  the  weather, 
formed  an  excellent  excuse  for  remunerative  whole- 
sale jobs  ;  add  to  this  the  comparative  ease  of  re- 
building compared  with  careful  and  painstaking 
reparation,  with  the  nineteenth  -  century  ideal  of 
thoroughness,  and  the  reasons  for  this  disaster  are 
obvious. 

Of  the  original  fabrics  nineteen  are  wholly  re- 
built, fourteen  all  but  the  tower  ;  five  have  new 
naves,  six  new  chancels  ;  and  where  the  original 
building  has  been  allowed  to  stand  it  has  been  care- 
fully trimmed  up  and  falsified.  The  mediaeval 
fittings  have  shared  the  same  fate  ;  only  one  wooden 
pulpit  of  pre- Reformation  date  remains,  no  pewing 
at  all  ;  we  have  notes  of  the  disappearance  of 
quantities  of  stained  glass  and  of  twelve  screens. 
Many  of  the  latter  have  in  recent  years  been  replaced 
by  alien  work  showing  little  relationship  to  local 
type,  mediaeval  craftsmanship,  or  the  liturgical  use 
of  screenwork.  What  is  left  at  the  commencement 
of  the  twentieth  century  is  sufficient  to  identify  type 
and  style,  with  a  couple  of  fairly  complete  screens 
thrown  in.  Four  of  the  rood-screens  remaining  are 
of  the  arched  type,  the  other  two  rectilinear  ;  the 
rest  are  either  in  a  fragmentary  condition  or  there 
are  no  remains  beyond  a  written  record.  Cheshire 
was  rich  in  chantry  screens,  saved  through  the 
claim  of  private  ownership  made  by  the  donors  or 
purchasers  at  the  spoliation  ;  these  remained  intact 
until  the  extinction  of  the  various  families.  Several 
remain  in  part  at  Cheadle,  Wilmslow,  Malpas, 
Barthomley,  Tarvin,  Northenden,  and  Bunbury  ; 
others  at  Thornton,  Prestbury,  Witton,  etc.,  have 
been  recently  cleared  away.  Many  of  these  chantries 
were  endowed  within  a  few  years  of  the  ddbdcLe — 
Bunbury  in  1527,  Northenden  and  Cheadle  in  1529, 
Malpas  in  1542. 

Of  the  pulpitums  existing  in  the  monasteries  at 
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Savage  Chapel, 
I.  Corner  post. 

II.  Muntin. 
HI.  Middle  rail. 
IV.  Panel  mould. 


Brereton  Chapel. 

V.  Head  of  Screen. 
VI.  Corner  post. 
'II.  Muntin. 


Rood-Screefi. 
VIII.  Middle  rail. 

IX.  Standard. 

X.  Panel  mould. 


Fig.  s.— stone  SCREENWORK 

Bunbury,  Egerton  Chant7'y.  Chester  Pulpihun. 

I.  Muntins.  iii.  Middle  rail.  v.  Head.  vii.  Subsidiary  moulding. 

II.  Door  jambs.       iv.  Panel  mould.  vi.  Main  moulding.       viii.  Base  mould. 
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the  dissolution  St.  Werburgh's  in  Chester  remained 
in  situ  until  Gilbert  Scott's  time,  when  it  was 
removed  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  open  vistas  and 
Victorian  notions  of  church  arrangement* 

As  the  county  abounded  in  forests  the  screens 
were  strongly  constructed  of  heavy  timbering,  the 
standards  measuring  at  Astbury  7  in.  by  6^  in., 
Mobberley  8  in.  by  5  in.,  Cheadle  7^  in.  by  7  in., 
and  Baddiley  6^  in.  square.  The  brestsummers  and 
base  beams  were  of  like  proportions,  the  base  beam 
at  Mobberley  measuring  13  in.  by  8  in.  The  various 
members  of  the  screens  were  elaborately  moulded 
(Figs.  1-5),  but  not  with  care,  the  wood  being  worked 
in  its  green  state,  when  it  was  much  easier  to 
manipulate,  though  it  warped  and  twisted  later  as  it 
dried.  There  is  but  little  mitreing,  mason's  joints 
being  used  and  the  mouldings  returned  in  the  solid. 
The  middle-rail  was  often  left  unmoulded,  having 
a  sunk  design  on  the  face  side.  The  rectangular 
screens  were  constructed  in  various  ways.  In  the 
early  type,  as  at  Tarvin  and  Shotwick,  the  standards 
run  through  at  the  door  and  ends  only  ;  the  lower 
half  is  plain  boarding  with  feather-edge  joints.  At 
Siddington  the  wainscot  is  divided  into  panels  un- 
related to  the  muntins  above,  being  five  to  four. 
In  other  screens  the  standards  go  through  alter- 
nately, dividing  the  screens  into  bays,  as  in  the 
Astbury  parcloses  and  the  Brereton  chantry  at 
Cheadle.  In  the  arched  screens  of  Astbury  and 
Mobberley  every  upright  is  a  standard  narrowly 
spaced,  the  panelling  below  subdivided  in  relation 
to  the  planning  of  the  screen. 

The  wainscot  was  treated  in  various  ways  : 
plain  boarding  as  at  Weaverham,  applied  tracery 
heads  as  at  Cheadle,  linen-fold  pattern  as  at  Plem- 
stall,  painted  saints  as  in  the  two  screens  destroyed 
at  Bunbury  in  the  'sixties,  superimposed  arcading  as 
at  Mobberley  ;  but  generally  of  pierced  tracery,  as 
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at  Astbury  and  Barthomley,  cut  out  of  thin  boards 
in  the  Welsh  manner. 

Each  tracery  head  is  a  separate  piece  of  timber 
grooved  into  the  uprights.  At  Cheadle  the  bay  is 
subdivided,  forming  two  heads  with  a  top  Hght.^ 
At  Mobberley  the  tracery  entirely  disappears,  the 
decoration  being  supplied  by  a  sunk  design  running 
up  the  inner  sides  of  the  standards.  There  is 
variety  of  design  rather  than  a  local  type.  Cheadle 
is  akin  to  the  north  Midlands,  Mobberley  to  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Astbury  to  the  Border 
counties,  and  the  rest  are  distinctly  Welsh  in 
character.  When  we  examine  the  detailed  decora- 
tion lavished  on  the  screenwork  of  the  county  we 
find  the  Welsh  influence  everywhere.  The  design- 
ing is  unconventional  freehand,  sketched  on  the 
wood  and  then  left  to  the  carver  to  cut  out  the 
details.  The  result  is  good  and  bad  ;  virile  imagina- 
tion is  not  lacking,  but  craftsmanship  often  is,  causing 
inaccuracies,  lop-sidedness,  clumsinesses  one  may 
say,  the  deficiencies  of  the  carver  often  marring  the 
delicacy  of  the  design.  In  spite  of  this  we  have 
a  treasure-house  of  quaint  conceits  which  can  be 
realised  by  studying  the  roundels  drawn  out  on 
Plates  IV.  and  XIII.,  which  are  4  to  6  inches  in 
diameter.  The  patterns  were  rarely  repeated.  At 
Mobberley  there  are  thirty-two  of  these  intricate 
ideas  tricked  out.  If  the  compass  tires,  freegrowth, 
sacred  monograms,  and  heraldry  abound.  There 
is  no  lack  of  invention,  and  when  we  realize  the 
distance  between  Cheshire  and  the  East  and  South 
coasts  in  the  fifteenth  century  we  cease  to  be  annoyed 
at  the  absence  of  the  slickness  and  accuracy  so 
ably  displayed  in  the  screens  of  East  Anglia  and 
Devonshire. 

Excellent  work  is  not  wanting.  In  the  beam 
enrichment  at  Astbury^  the  vine  trail  is  carved  with- 

1  Plate  VI.  2  Plate  III. 
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out  real  duplication  every  10  inches  in  a  masterly- 
way  ;  the  little  pecking  birds  are  very  much  alive, — 
no  dulness  and  no  copying,  but  originality  and 
the  power  to  record  it.  Northenden  is  in  the  happy 
possession  of  another  delicate  vine  trail  of  un- 
conventional type.  The  geometrical  tracery  and 
pierced  panel  designs  are  cut  out  of  thin  boards 
varying  from  f  inch  to  f  inch,  and  moulded  on  the 
face  side  only.  The  quatrefoil,  beflowered  and 
ogeed,  abounds,  interspersed  with  what  I  must  call 
the  sinuous  little  tadpole  design  worked  on  the 
middle-rail  or  the  edges  of  the  moulded  standards, 
and  distributed  along  the  beams  and  panels  of  the 
firred-beam  fifteenth-century  roofs,  often  picked  out 
in  colour.  The  fertility  of  design  is  wonderful. 
Compare  Plates  IX.,  XII.,  and  I.;  the  first  con- 
tains six  elaborate  tracery  heads,  and  in  B,  C,  D  the 
sides  are  agreeably  varied.  In  the  second  Plate 
we  have  ten  designs  to  fill  a  given  square,  and  on 
the  third  a  selection  of  tracery  heads  from  various 
screens.  The  less  the  scale  the  more  elaborate 
the  design.  The  panellings  are  less  varied,  but 
repetition  is  carefully  avoided. 

From  the  fragments  existing  we  notice  that 
lettering  and  heraldry  played  an  important  part  in 
the  scheme  of  decoration.  There  are  inscriptions 
at  Cheadle,  Bunbury,  Northenden,  Malpas,  and 
Mobberley ;  heraldry  at  Bunbury,  Mobberley,  and 
Malpas,  and  records  of  heraldry,  now  destroyed,  at 
Cheadle,  Disley,  etc.  At  Cheadle  the  beam  enrich 
ment  of  the  Brereton  chantry  is  carved  with  a 
punning  rebus  of  the  donor's  name,  of  excellent 
design — the  briar  interspersed  with  tuns}  The 
crestings  are  mercilessly  few  :  two  at  Astbury,  one 
at  Wilmslow,  and  one  at  Mobberley  are  the  full 
toll ;  many  were  preserved  until  the  eighteen-fifties 
to  be  used  as  stove  fuel. 

^  See  Tra7isactions  for  19 12. 
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There  are  but  two  screens  retaining  their  original 
vaulting,  both  of  the  arched  type.  Astbury  is  a 
genuine  vault  on  the  west  side,  with  a  cove  to 
the  east.  Over  each  tracery  head  is  a  large 
diamond  -  shaped  decoration  into  which  the  ribs 
converge.  The  ribs  spring  upward  from  little  caps 
at  the  head  of  the  standard,  and  downward  from 
similar  points  behind  the  brestsummer.  It  is  a 
fairly  common  type  along  the  Border  counties,  as  at 
Gresford,  Denbigh,  and  Aymestrey  near  Hereford. 
Mobberley  is  not  a  true  vault,  but  is  largely  com- 
posed of  horizontal  boards,  excepting  where  the 
heads  of  the  screen  terminate.  On  the  boarding 
are  placed  a  number  of  small  ribs  crossing  each 
other  into  the  resemblance  of  a  four-centred  star,  a 
small  boss  placed  at  each  intersection,  the  four 
centres  filled  with  the  delicate  roundels  already 
described.  Bodley  remodelled  Wilmslow,  giving  a 
bowdlerised  version  of  the  original  with  the  interest- 
ing parts  eliminated.  Wilmslow  and  Cheadle  have 
both  suffered  from  ignorance  and  caprice.  In  my 
reconstruction  of  the  latter  (Plate  VI.)  I  have 
placed  a  vault  upon  it  of  similar  type  to  Chester- 
field in  Derbyshire,  the  two  screens  having  much 
in  common  ;  it  gives  an  enriched  setting  to  the 
elaborate  tracery  heads. 

Doubtless  Runcorn,  Daresbury,  Stoak,  Sid- 
dington,  and  Plemstall  were  genuine  rectangular 
Welsh  screens  with  soffits  of  the  type  of  Llananno 
and  Llanwnog,  and  by  the  remains  at  Daresbury 
we  are  able  to  judge  how  much  delicate  elaboration 
was  bestowed  upon  them.  I  have  taken  the  panels 
at  Daresbury  (Plate  XII.)  from  their  present  setting 
and  framed  them  up  into  the  almost  horizontal  soffit 
they  would  originally  occupy.  All  else  has  dis- 
appeared. 

In  Cheshire  church  construction  the  division 
between  nave  and  chancel  was  often  of  timber  and 
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clay,  extending  to  the  apex  of  the  nave  roof  and 
down  to  the  rood-loft  floor,  forming  a  plastered 
background  to  the  figures,  and  on  it  was  painted 
the  Doom.  Partitions  of  this  description  existed  at 
Wilmslow,  Thornton -le- Moors,  Mobberley,  Run- 
corn, Daresbury,  Prestbury,  and  other  places  now 
supplied  with  smart  new  chancel  arches.  At 
Brereton  it  exists  externally,  the  inside  being 
boarded  down  as  far  as  the  wall-plate.  At  Baddiley 
it  is  plastered  outside  and  exists  in  a  complete 
state  within,  finishing  on  the  head  of  the  screen, 
and  was  last  painted  in  1663  with  the  royal  arms 
and  the  decalogue.  With  these  two  exceptions  it 
has  been  carefully  eliminated,  with  much  other 
historical  data  and  tangible  evidences  which  the 
churches  retained  until  the  restoration  movement 
got  into  its  stride. 

The  rood-lofts  of  the  Welsh  type  are  broad  and 
fairly  low — Astbury  is  about  7  feet  across— but, 
with  the  exception  of  Witton,  there  are  no  stone 
stairs  existing  to  show  the  manner  of  ascending  to 
this  platform.  The  door  and  doorway  at  Thornton- 
le-Moors  has  been  blocked  up  by  a  modern  chancel 
arch.  During  the  recent  repairs  at  Great  Budworth, 
the  upper  door  has  been  opened  out  at  an  inaccess- 
ible height,  showing  in  no  way  how  it  was  reached. 
Wooden  steps  seem  to  have  been  the  usual  mode. 
In  the  will  of  Thomas  Mainwaring,  1568,  he  gives 
'*  his  body  to  be  buried  to  the  church  of  Nantwich, 
near  the  place  where  the  stairs  did  stand  which  did 
go  into  the  rood-loft."  In  the  wardens'  accounts  of 
St.  Mary's,  Chester,  is  an  item  in  1541  :  ''paide 
for  making  a  ladder  into  the  roodloft,  ^d^  The 
lofts  were  put  to  several  uses,  attending  the  images, 
singing  part  of  the  service  on  special  festivals,  a 
pair  of  organs,  and  occasionally  an  altar  or  chantry. 
The  accounts  of  St.  Michael's,  Chester,  mention  a 
coffer  or  chest  kept  in  the  rood-loft,  evidently  for 
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garments  for  the  images  or  altar-cloths.  The  will 
of  the  schoolmaster  of  Maxfield  gives  a  torch  for 
the  "  Holy  Roods  aulter,"  1535.  In  Sir  Randle 
Brereton's  deed  of  endowment  for  a  school  at 
Malpas  in  1528  mention  is  made  no  less  than  five 
times  of  the  ''chauntrie  priest  who  singeth  in  the 
rood-loft,"  and  "  who  singeth  before  the  Rode."  In 
addition  to  their  chantry  in  the  south  aisle,  dedicated 
to  St.  George,  the  family  had  a  chantry  dedicated  to 
our  Lady,  possibly  in  the  ''rode  loft  where  the  preest 
did  synge,"  who  was  of  such  importance  as  an 
arbiter  in  disputes  connected  with  the  grammar 
school.  There  were  several  mediaeval  organs  in 
the  county,  the  one  at  Chester  monastery  on  the 
pulpitum,  and  those  at  Astbury  and  Budworth,  both 
destroyed  by  the  Roundheads  ;  and  in  St.  Mary's 
accounts  for  1540  is  an  item  for  repairing  the 
organs  and  the  rood-loft  they  stood  in.  The  years 
between  1542  and  1562  were  very  trying  for  those 
responsible  for  the  churches'  welfare.  The  constant 
Orders  in  Council  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  contradictory  and  conflicting, 
must  have  filled  them  with  despair.  The  wardens' 
accounts  for  St.  Mary's,  Chester,  graphically  de- 
scribe the  endeavours  made  by  the  wardens  to 
follow  the  royal  instructions  with  regard  to  the 
rood,  the  altars,  and  the  loft. 

1547.  paide  for  taking  done  the  Rode,  2d. 
1550.  for  taking  done  the  alters  and  tyling  the  church 
floor,  \os.  6d. 

1553.  paid  to  the  carver  for  a  frame  to  the  table  of  the 
high  altur,  i6d. 

1553.  paid  to  Richard  Leche  for  gylldynge  of  a 
nemyche  of  oure  lade,  2od. 

1554.  Reserved  of  sartene  of  the  parryche  as  a  perethe 
in  our  geddrenge  boke  towards  the  payeynge  for 
making  of  the  Rode,  ^s.  4d. 

1554.  To  Peres  Rossomgreve  of  Warrlton  for  makyne 
the  Rode,  12s. 
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1554.  For  gyldinge  the  Rode  to  Richard  Leche.  13^. 
'     1557-  ^^or  makynge  of  9  lbs.  of  waxe  for  the  Rode 
loft,  9^. 

wyre  to  the  Rode  loft,  2d. 
1 560.  payd  to  Richard  Coke  for  taking  down  the  Rode, 
2d. 

1562.  payd  for  taking  down  the  Rode  lofte,  3^-.  \od. 
payed  for  taking  down  the  alters,  2s. 
for  the  10  commdnts,  \6d. 
paid  for  writynge  the  articles,  6d. 

and  in  St.  Michael's  accounts  are  items  : 

1568.  Received  more  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lynial  for  the 
timber  that  we  sold  him  the  15th  day  of  Dec, 
that  was  the  rood  loft  and  the  vaults  over  the 
2  alters  the  sum  of  3^.  d^d. 

1569.  Received  from  Sir  John  Savage  for  the  alabaster 
stone,  26s.  %d. 

Cheshire  possesses  a  series  of  post  -  Reforma- 
tion screens  in  fair  sequence,  either  dated  or  of 
known  date:  Moreton  Chapel,  1559;  Harthill, 
1609;  Lower  Peover,  1624;  Middlewich,  1633; 
Cholmondeley,  1655  J  Acton,  1685  ;  and  Prestbury, 
1739.  They  show  the  usual  break  in  style  with 
the  previous  work,  but  a  continuity  of  tradition. 
With  post- Reformation  woodwork,  local  types  dis- 
appear, and  the  styles  follow  the  fashion  of  the 
domestic  architecture  and  furniture  of  the  day.  It 
is  curious  that  any  sixteenth-  or  seventeenth-century 
examples  have  survived  the  hatred  and  ignorance  of 
the  "Gothic  revival." 

Lower  Peover  retains  the  influence  of  an  earlier 
time,  otherwise  the  break  is  complete.  At  no  date 
did  the  screen  tradition  die  out  until  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  we  find  the 
clergy  of  that  date  destroying  screens  to  enable 
the  congregation  to  see  them  better,  as  at  Tarporley 

1755*  where  parson  John  Allen  found  the  screen 
incommodious  and  had  it  removed.    Even  in  the 
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midst  of  the  Commonwealth  the  charming  screen 
at  Cholmondeley  was  erected,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
if  screens  themselves  were  regarded  with  dislike 
by  the  Roundheads.  At  Astbury  the  horse  soldiers 
were  stabled  in  the  church,  where  they  destroyed 
the  organ  and  broke  up  the  stained  glass,  but  the 
screen  was  unmolested.  In  fact  the  Puritans  were  no  ^ 
worse  than,  if  as  bad  as,  the  minions  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Elizabeth  who  came  before  them,  or  the  tub- 
thumpers  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  restorers 
of  the  nineteenth  who  came  after  them. 

The  post- Reformation  screens  of  Cheshire  show 
a  diversity  of  styles.  Moreton  is  a  simple  rect- 
angular framework  without  ornament.  Harthill 
has  been  so  abominably  treated  as  to  be  only  a 
caricature  of  its  former  self.  Lower  Peover  is  of 
rough  local  workmanship,  harking  back  to  older 
forms.  Middlewich  is  Jacobean,  decorated  with 
innumerable  blazons  and  heraldry.  The  Abbot's 
Chapel,  Chester,  and  Cholmondeley  approach  the 
classic.  The  latter  is  a  fascinating  study :  the 
chancel  is  of  fifteenth-century  date,  in  timber  and 
clay,  with  an  excellent  roof  of  the  period,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  an  outside  shell  of  later  date,  and 
the  interior  completely  furnished  and  enriched  with 
screen,  stalls,  panelling,  holy  table,  rails,  and  font 
cover,  dated  1655,  in  the  midst  of  the  Common- 
wealth— one  of  the  few  examples  of  the  date  in 
England.  Acton  comes  a  little  later.  The  church 
served  as  a  fortress  and  barracks  to  both  sides 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  suffered  grievously,  but 
at  the  Restoration  it  was  repaired  and  beautified 
with  the  dignified  woodwork  still  remaining  in  the 
chancel.  The  recent  restoration  of  this  church  has 
taken  place  late  enough  to  have  made  it  impossible 
to  turn  out  its  original  fittings  without  a  protest. 
Prestbury  shows  the  Adams'  influence,  and  although 
removed  from  its  original  setting  retains  its  charm. 


PL.\TE  II 


i  ASTBURY  SCREEN  RECONSTRUCTED 

! 
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Since  the  Gothic  revival  it  is  difficult  to  find 
anything  to  say  except  in  execration  of  the  furni- 
ture with  which  churches  are  being  filled ;  it  is 
commercial,  commonplace,  and  mechanically  correct. 
Its  special  note  is  the  complete  absence  of  reverence, 
local  feeling,  or  historical  research,  and  churches  are 
rapidly  becoming  museums  of  the  inartistic  blatancy 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  full  of  dry  bones 
which  refuse  to  be  raised  to  life,  for  the  spirit  of 
life  has  not  been  breathed  into  them.  They  are 
the  dull  mechanical  products  of  a  faithless  and 
mercenary  age. 


III.  Pre- Reformation  Screens 
A  stbury 

The  Astbury  screen  dates  about  the  year  1 500, 
and  is  erected  in  a  church  in  which  there  is  no 
architectural  division  between  chancel  and  nave. 
It  measures  26  ft.  1 1  in.  in  length,  and  stands  about 
15  ft.  in  height,  the  rood-loft  floor  being  7  ft.  across. 
It  is  an  excellent  screen,  and  in  good  preservation, 
but  coated  over  with  brown  paint  and  varnish. 
The  centering  of  the  bays  is  2  ft.  9  in.  and  the 
centering  of  the  door  5  ft.  i  in.  The  wainscot  is  4  ft. 
3  in.,  divided  into  base  beam  6^  in.,  panelling  3  ft. 
3  in.,  and  middle-rail  6  in.  The  lights  of  the  bays 
are  6  ft.  in  height  to  the  spring  of  the  arch  ;  the 
latter  is  1 5  in.  in  height.  It  retains  the  rood-loft 
floor,  with  a  vault  on  the  west  side  and  a  cove  on 
the  east.  The  vault  is  of  the  Border  counties'  type, 
similar  to  Gresford,  Denbigh,  and  Aymestrey  near 
Hereford,  consisting  of  large  diamond-shaped  orna- 
ments above  the  heads  of  the  lights  to  which  the 
ribs  converge.  The  tracery  head  in  the  southern- 
most bay  is  of  the  free  type  similar  to  Llanrwst, 
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the  rest  conventional  tracery/  It  retains  two  runs 
of  enrichment  on  the  west  side  and  one  on  the 
east,  all  of  good  design.  The  head  of  the  doorway 
and  the  wainscoting  are  Welsh  in  character.  The 
spandrils  in  the  doorhead  have  small  Welsh  dragons 
carved  upon  them. 

The  middle  -  rail  is  unmoulded,  having  a  sunk 
design  of  quatrefoils  on  the  face  side.  The  panel- 
lings are  ornamented  with  pierced  tracery  9^  in.  in 
depth,  and  the  screen  retains  its  doors.  There  is 
no  way  at  the  present  time  of  ascending  to  the 
loft ;  no  doubt  wooden  steps  were  formerly  used. 
Attached  to  the  roof-beam  above  the  screen  and 
suspended  below  it  is  a  hanging  niche,  which  no 
doubt  contained  a  figure  of  God  the  Father ;  and 
from  the  base  of  the  niche  would  be  a  support 
suspended  to  hold  the  great  Rood  in  position.  The 
chancel  retains  its  return  stalls  attached  to  the  screen 
of  fifteenth  -  century  date.  The  moulding  of  the 
standards,  etc.,  is  elaborate  (see  Fig.  i,  Nos.  v,  vi). 
The  appearance  of  the  screen  in  pre-Reformation 
days  is  suggested  on  Plate  II.,  showing  the  gallery 
front  of  Welsh  type  surmounted  by  the  Rood.^ 

In  addition  to  the  rood-screen  Astbury  retains 
its  parclose  screens  dividing  the  chancel  from  the 
side  aisles.  There  are  two  on  each  side,  measuring 
1 1  ft.  in  width  by  9  ft.  9  in.  in  height  each.  The 
wainscoting  is  4  ft.  2\  in.  in  height,  divided  into  base 
beam  6  in.,  panelling  3  ft.  2f  in.,  middle-rail  5^  in. 
The  screens  are  divided  into  bays  by  standards, 
each  bay  consisting  of  three  lights  with  muntins 
between.  The  heads  of  the  lights  are  filled  with 
Welsh  tracery  cut  out  of  |-in.  wood,  and  carved  on 
one  side  only.  Some  of  the  screenwork  retains  its 
enrichment  on  the  head  beam,  of  quatrefoils  with 

1  Plate  I. 

^  Compare  this  with  the  photograph  showing  the  interior  of  the 
church  looking  east.    See  our  Transactions  for  19 12  for  5  illustrations. 
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rose  centres.  The  middle -rail  is  unmoulded,  and 
has  sunk  designs  on  the  face  side.  The  wainscot  is 
divided  into  panels  unrelated  to  the  muntins  above, 
being  four  to  three.  They  are  ornamented  by- 
pierced  decoration  in  the  upper  half,  measuring 
7^  in.  deep,  and  are  cut  out  of  thin  boarding.  The 
whole  of  these  parclose  screens  are  Welsh  in  char- 
acter, and  compare  with  the  screen  at  Llanrhydd 
in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  Denbigh.  The  screens 
dividing  the  chancel  .aisles  from  the  nave  aisles 
have  disappeared,  but  recently  a  screen  which  is  a 
careful  copy  of  the  parclose  screens  has  been  placed 
across  the  south  aisle.  I  understand  this  piece  of 
work  is  due  to  a  local  carver  in  Congleton,  and  it 
has  the  merit  of  being  the  only  modern  screen  in  a 
Cheshire  church  to  which  I  can  give  praise. 

Baddiley 

This  is  unique  amongst  Cheshire  churches  in 
having  managed  to  retain  its  tympanum  intact. 
The  church  was  erected  of  timber  and  clay,  and  so 
remained  until  the  nave  was  cased  with  brick  in 
181 1.  It  retains  its  excellent  fifteenth-century  roof 
and  a  plain  screen  of  heavy  timbering  well  moulded  ; 
the  heads  of  the  lights  show  no  signs  of  having  had 
tracery  in  them.  The  tympanum  above  the  screen 
was  painted  in  1663  with  the  royal  arms,  the  arms  of 
the  Mainwarings,^  the  tables  of  the  decalogue,  and 
the  following  text :  Let  every  soul  be  obedient  to 
the  higher  powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but  God 
and  the  powers  that  are  ordained  of  God."  The 
width  of  the  screen  is  20  ft.  10  in.  and  its  height 
8  ft.  4  in.  The  standards  are  6^  in.  square,  and 
the  head  is  13  in.  in  depth.     The  tympanum  is 

^  The  Mainwarings  were  the  lords  of  Baddiley  from  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  until  1797,  when  the  direct  line  became  extinct;  the 
estate  was  then  sold  by  the  executors,  and  the  glass  and  valuables 
removed  to  Higher  Peover  church. 
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19  ft.  5  in.  to  the  wall-plate.  It  is  probable  that 
underneath  the  decalogue  may  be  the  remains  of  a 
pre-Reformation  doom. 

Barthomley 

Ormerod  states  that  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle 
is  a  chancel  enclosed  with  carved  oak,  belonging  to 
Lord  Crewe,  and  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  found  some 
woodwork  in  the  chancel  in  1846.  The  chancel 
since  that  date  has  practically  been  rebuilt,  and  the 
woodwork  there  has  disappeared.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  north  aisle  is  a  chantry  screen  in  two  sections, 
enclosing  at  the  present  time  an  organ.  The  south 
screen  is  genuine,  with  the  exception  of  the  door 
and  the  upper  half  of  the  head-beam.  The  west 
screen  is  genuine,  with  the  exception  of  the  tracery 
panels  inserted  in  the  wainscot  and  the  upper  half 
of  the  top  beam.  The  southern  half  measures 
8  ft.  5  in.  in  width  and  8  ft.  in  height ;  the  western 
half  is  13  ft.  3  in.  in  width.  They  are  not  joined 
together,  but  are  fastened  to  a  pier  in  the  nave 
arcade. 

The  standards  divide  the  screen  into  bays  of  two 
lights  each.  They  are  diagonal  in  shape,  and  are 
ornamented  with  sunk  tracery  on  each  of  the  four 
sides.  They  measure  in.  square.  The  tracery 
heads  are  7  in.  in  depth,  and  of  thin  boarding  of 
differing  design.  The  centering  of  the  lights  is 
14  in.  The  wainscot  measures  4  ft.  3  in.  divided 
up  into  panelling  3  ft.  8^  in.,  middle  rail  7f  in.  ; 
the  panels  having  relation  to  the  muntins  above  ; 
and  the  upper  half  is  ornamented  on  the  south  side 
with  pierced  tracery  differing  in  design  and  of  vary- 
ing length,  the  average  being  13  in.  The  middle 
rail  is  unmoulded,  and  has  elaborate  sunk  ornaments 
on  the  face  side  of  roundels,  no  two  being  alike.^ 

1  Compare  with  Mobberley  (see  Plates  IV,,  XIII.). 
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The  west  rail  is  decorated  with  quatrefoils.  This 
screenwork  is  Welsh  in  character  with  the  exception 
of  the  standards,  which  are  akin  to  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  as  at  Hatfield,  and  there  are  similar 
standards  at  Betley  in  Staffordshire.  The  screens 
are  varnished  a  dark  brown. 

Bramhall 

The  hall  was  dismantled  in  1877.  There  is  a 
description  of  the  chapel  in  Earwaker,  and  he  gives 
an  illustration  of  a  curious  piece  of  carved  work 
which  might  be  fragments  of  a  screen  : 

In  a  seat  on  the  left  hand  as  you  enter  is  a  very  elaborate 
specimen  of  oak-carving,  the  only  piece  in  the  chapel.  It 
bears,  with  other  devices,  the  rose  and  fetterlock  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown,  the  badge  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet, 
and  below  them  is  the  Davenport  shield  supported  by  two 
grotesque  lions,  the  whole  having  probably  been  carved 
temp.  Richard  III. 

There  are  other  shields  and  grotesque  beasts  and 
birds,  and  a  small  pedestal  and  niche  and  two  heads 
of  tracery. 

Lower  Bebington 

At  the  present  time  the  chancel  arch  and  side 
arches  are  filled  with  modern  screenwork,  alien  to 
local  type  or  mediaeval  design,  but  the  wide  piers 
of  the  chancel  arch  fortunately  retain  indications 
of  the  screen  which  formerly  adorned  the  church. 
The  head  of  the  screen  was  9  ft.  6  in.  above  the 
nave  floor,  and  the  rood-loft  12  ft.  4  in.  above  the 
same.  The  loft  extended  both  east  and  west,  and 
had  a  coving  from  the  head  of  the  screen.  The 
piers  are  4  ft.  in  width,  and  the  coving  is  shown  on 
both  sides.  The  cove  rises  to  11  ft.  9  in.  at  the 
edge  of  the  piers,  leaving  7  in.  to  rise  to  the  rood- 

^  See  Transactions  for  19 12  for  illustrations. 
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loft  floor,  showing  it  to  have  projected  considerably 
beyond  the  piers.  In  a  paper  issued  in  the  Society's 
Transactions  for  1897  it  is  stated  that  the  stalls  were 
broken  up  in  1870.  A  drawing  in  the  Mayer 
Museum,  made  in  1847,  shows  sixteen  stalls  and 
benches  with  finials  in  various  parts  of  the  church, 
chiefly  in  the  north  chancel  aisle. 

Great  Budworth 

During  the  recent  removal  of  plaster  from  the 
walls  of  the  nave,  the  upper  door  to  the  rood-loft 
was  uncovered  on  the  north  side  of  the  arcade,  well 
above  the  arch,  and  was  opened  out.  There  are 
distinct  traces  of  the  screen  in  the  chancel  arch. 
The  head  was  12  ft.  above  the  floor.  The  coving 
is  also  shown  to  have  projected  5  ft.  6  in.  westward, 
and  on  the  east  side  as  well.  There  are  also  indica- 
tions of  the  panelling  behind  the  stalls  in  the  piers 
of  the  chancel  arcade,  and  of  a  screen  across  the 
chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle.  Leycester, 
writing  in  1673,  says  : 

I  In  this  church  is  yet  the  case  of  a  fair  organ,  having  the 
coats  of  arms  of  Warburton  of  Arley,  Leycester  of  Tabley, 
and  Merbury  of  Merbury  carved  thereon.  These  organs 
(tradition  hath  it)  came  from  Norton,  bought  after  the 
dissolution  of  that  Priory,  and  were  in  good  order,  till  the 
pipes  thereof  were  taken  out  and  spoiled  by  the  Parliament 
soldiers  in  the  late  war  (1647),  which  some  Scotchmen 
among  them  called  Whistles  in  a  box. 

Bunbury 

The  Ridley  chapel  is  enclosed  by  three  stone 
screens  within  the  arcade  of  three  bays  communi- 
cating with  the  chancel,  and  by  an  iron  grille  in  the 
opening  facing  the  south  aisle.  The  will  of  Sir 
Ralph  Egerton,  dated  26th  March  1525,  and  proved 
26th  May  1528,  contains  directions  for  the  com- 


PLATE  IV 


BARTHOMLEY:   CREWE  CHANTRY,  SOUTH  SIDE 


PLATE  V 


BUNBURY:    EGERTON  SCREEN 


F.  H.  Crosslcy. 

BUNBURY.    Egerton  or  Ridley  Chapel. 
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pletion  of  his  chapel  at  Bunbury,  also  bequests  of 
painted  glass,  images,  ornaments,  and  vestments, 
and  an  order  for  a  large  marble  tomb,  with  his 
name  and  arms  to  be  engraven  thereon.  He  also 
appoints  two  chantry  priests  to  pray  for  his  soul,  to 
be  maintained  out  of  his  mills  at  Nantwich  at  the 
discretion  of  his  executors.  A  rough  drawing  of 
the  tomb  is  shown  in  the  Randle  Holme  manuscripts, 
as  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel.^ 

These  screens  are  in  excellent  preservation.^ 
They  measure  each  9  ft.  9  in.  in  length,  and  about 
1 1  ft.  in  height.  They  consist  of  panelling,  varying 
in  height  from  4  ft.  11^  in.  to  4  ft.  in.,  and  in 
width  anything  from  11^  to  17  in.  The  middle-rail 
above  the  panelling  is  \o\  in.  across,  and  from  6  to 
7  in.  in  depth.  Above  the  middle-rail  are  narrow 
lights,  varying  from  13  to  16  in.  in  centering,  the 
muntins  between  from  3^  to  in.  in  width  and 
7^  in.  in  depth.  They  finish  with  ogee-arched 
heads  15  in.  in  depth,  with  cusping.  The  screens 
are  finished  with  a  band  of  lettering  6  in.  in  depth, 
and  a  5-inch  cresting.  The  cresting  and  lettering 
is  interspersed  with  small  shields  and  the  arms  of 
Egerton.  The  inscription  is  as  follows:  ''This 
chapel  was  made  at  the  cost  and  charge  of  Sir 
Raufe  Egerton  Knight  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
God  1527."  The  screens  retain  a  fair  amount  of 
original  colour — red,  green,  blue,  and  gold  ;  and  on 
the  panels  are  painted  arabesques  on  green  and  red 
grounds.  The  lights  retain  the  iron  stanchions  of 
contemporary  date,  which  add  to  their  beauty. 

Ormerod  states  that  this  chapel  had  been  kept 
in  an  abominable  state  of  dilapidation,  and  was 
boarded  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building.  It  was 
restored  in  1872.    At  the  present  time  its  propor- 

^  See  below  in  Messrs,  Rylands  and  Beazley's  paper  on  the 
Monuments  there. 

2  They  are  illustrated  in  the  Transactions  for  191 2. 
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tions  are  spoilt  by  a  cumbrous  organ  placed  in  the 
western  bay  of  the  chapel,  blocking  the  view  and 
ruining  the  symmetry  of  the  chapel. 

The  doorway,  which  measures  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 
in.,  retains  its  ancient  wooden  door  and  hinges, 
with  the  monograms  of  Sir  Raufe  carved  in  low 
relief  on  the  chapel  side.  They  are  \\  in.  in 
thickness.  At  the  west  end  of  the  chapel,  in  the 
space  which  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  chapel 
was  the  east  window  of  the  south  aisle,  is  an  iron 
grille  measuring  7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  2  in.  in  height. 
It  is  of  date  contemporary  with  the  rest  of  the 
chapel. 

In  1865  Bunbury  church  underwent  a  drastic 
restoration,  which  included  the  erection  of  a  new 
clerestory,  new  roofs,  the  turning  out  of  the  old 
woodwork,  including  a  finely  carved  gallery  of  the 
time  of  James  I.,  and  the  destruction  of  the  two 
chantry  screens  enclosing  the  Calveley  and 
Spurstow  chapels  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave 
aisles.  These  screens  were  coloured  and  gilt,  and 
contained  a  series  of  painted  saints  on  their  panels. 
Ormerod  describes  a  few  of  them.  On  removing 
the  Spurstow  screen  the  legend  of  St.  Christopher 
was  found  beneath  the  whitewash.  The  saint's 
figure  was  6  ft.  in  height,  and  represented  him 
carrying  the  infant  Jesus.  Several  other  mural 
paintings  were  discovered,  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Of  the  two  screens  twelve  painted  panels 
were  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lowe,  then  vicar, 
at  the  vicarage.  One  represented  St.  Katherine  and 
her  wheel,  another  the  Blessed  Virgin,  another 
a  saint  holding  the  pincers  and  a  tooth  ;  the  face  in 
this  panel  is  well  depicted,  with  a  woebegone 
appearance.  Another  well-painted  one  represented 
St.  Michael  holding  the  devil  in  the  form  of  a  big 
black  dog  in  a  chain  suspended  in  mid-air  in  help- 
less fashion.    The  rest  were  unidentified.  Lysons 
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states  that  there  were  titles  over  the  subjects  repre- 
sented, in  text  hand,  as  Salutatio  Sancte  Marie 
per  Gabrielem  Archangelum."  The  present  where- 
abouts of  these  panels,  if  they  are  still  in  existence, 
is  unknown.  They  were  dispersed  at  the  death 
of  Mr.  Lowe.  The  chapels  also  retained  their 
reredoses  ;  the  north  aisle  a  carved  one,  the  south 
chapel  painted,  representing  a  resurrection,  de- 
scribed in  Ormerod.  The  painting  is  now  almost 
obliterated. 

The  marks  of  the  tympanum  above  the  rood-loft 
in  the  chancel  arch  are  distinctly  visible. 

Cheadle 

The  remains  of  a  rood-screen  and  two  chantry 
screens  may  be  seen  in  this  church.  The  rood- 
screen  is  but  the  shadow  of  its  former  self,  but 
even  in  its  last  stage  it  is  interesting.  It  has  been 
badly  treated.  It  lost  its  rood-loft  and  vaulting 
soon  after  the  Reformation,  but  one  of  the  recent 
vicars  had  an  organ  loft  erected  upon  it  only  to  be 
removed  by  his  successor.  It  is  now  patched  up  to 
look  respectable,  but  in  a  ridiculous  manner.  It  is 
at  present  17  ft.  in  width  and  is  9  ft.  6  in.  to  the 
base  of  the  present  head -beam.  It  consists  of  a 
doorway  with  two  bays  on  either  side.  The  bays 
centering  is  3  ft.  in.  Each  bay  is  subdivided  by 
a  muntin  (now  destroyed  below  the  tracery  head) 
into  two  lights,  the  head  filled  with  tracery  to  the 
depth  of  18  in.  The  head  of  each  bay  is  a  Tudor 
arch  with  a  top  light  between  the  two  tracery 
heads.  The  tracery  is  interesting  and  freely 
drawn.  The  main  standards  are  sturdy  and  well 
moulded,  measuring  7^  in.  by  7  in.,  and  originally 
bore  the  loft  with  vaulting.  The  wainscot  measures 
4  ft.  in  height,  divided  into  base  -  beam  6  in., 
panelling  2  ft.   10  in.,  middle  -  rail  7^  in.  The 
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wainscot  is  divided  into  panels  having  relation  to 
the  muntin  above,  and  each  panel  has  an  applied 
tracery  head.  The  middle-rail  is  well  moulded  and 
has  had  carving  inserted  on  the  face  side,  now  lost. 
The  doors  and  head -beam  of  the  screen  are  new, 
and  the  vaulting  shafts  have  been  lengthened  and 
are  at  present  without  meaning.  The  style  of  the 
screen  approximates  to  the  North  Midland  type 
and  is  free  of  Welsh  influence. 

The  south  chantry,  or  Brereton  chapel,  has  the 
remains  of  a  charming  screen,  which  has  received 
if  possible  worse  treatment  than  the  rood-screen. 
During  a  recent  restoration  this  screen  was  handed 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  local  joiners,  who 
removed  the  beautiful  tracery  heads  and  placed 
them  head  downwards  on  the  top  of  the  middle  rail, 
placing  a  second  rail  above  them  and  replacing  the 
muntins  in  the  wrong  place.  The  chantry  originally 
extended  beyond  the  arcade,  level  with  the  chancel 
arch,  but  was  placed  farther  back  owing  to  some 
bargaining  between  the  rector  and  the  present 
owner.  The  north  door  was  also  closed  up,  and 
apparently  nothing  was  left  undone  to  ruin  these 
charming  screens.  On  Plate  VII.  I  have  recon- 
structed part  of  this  screen  as  it  appeared  before  its 
cruel  treatment.  At  present  the  screen  measures 
on  the  north  side  14  ft.  2  in.  and  west  side  15  ft.  ; 
it  is  9  ft.  in  height.  On  the  north  side  the  enrich- 
ment is  still  existing  in  the  hollow  of  the  head- 
beam.  It  consists  of  a  briar  trail  interspersed  with 
tuns  and  the  letters  V.  B. — a  punning  rebus  on  the 
donor's  name.^  It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  both 
in  design  and  execution.  The  wainscot  is  divided 
into  panels  having  excellent  linen  -  fold  pattern 
carved  upon  them.  The  tracery  heads  are  unusual, 
and  are  composed  of  three  squares  of  tracery,  each 

^  The  donor  was  Sir  Urian  Brereton.  The  screen  is  illustrated 
in  our  Transactions  for  19 12. 
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of  eight  ogee  quatrefoils  ;  the  effect  is  delicate  and 
lace  -  like.  I  refrain  from  giving  measurements 
owing  to  the  entire  falsification.  In  the  year  1660 
Randle  Holme  visited  this  church  and  noted  the 
following  cut  in  wood  upon  the  chapel  door :  A 
shield  of  arms — Quarterly  (i)  and  (4)  Argent  2  bars 
sable,  on  the  first  bar  a  crescent  of  the  first,  and 
between  them  a  cross  fleury  charged  with  five 
bezants  (Brereton  of  Handforth),  (2)  and  (3) 
Ipstones  ;  impaling  quarterly  (i)  and  (4)  Hand- 
ford  ;  (2)  and  (3)  Praers.^  The  above  as  described 
no  longer  exists.  Earwaker  places  the  date  of 
erection  1527-39. 

The  north  chantry,  or  Savage  chapel,  retains 
its  screen  much  restored.  It  measures — west  15  ft. 
8  in.,  south  13  ft.,  and  is  9  ft.  high.  Like  the 
Brereton  chapel  the  two  sections  are  joined  together 
by  a  corner-post  and  not  by  one  of  the  piers  of  the 
arcade.  The  head-beam  is  old  but  contains  a  new 
enrichment  much  too  small  in  scale  and  a  new  crest- 
ing. The  corner-post  measures  8  in.  by  6f  in.  and  the 
door-posts  \\  in.  The  centering  of  the  muntins  is 
14  in.,  and  the  tracery  heads  are  14  in.  deep  and 
\  in.  thick.  They  are  delicately  cut  and  are  mostly 
original  on  the  south  side.  The  wainscot  measures 
4  ft.  3  in.,  divided  as  follows  :  base-beam  10  in., 
panelling  2  ft.  11  in.,  middle-rail  6  in.  The  panel- 
ling is  decorated  with  a  simple  linen-fold  design, 
and  the  middle-rail  contains  an  inscription,  the 
missing  parts  reinserted  from  Randal  Holme's 
manuscript,  as  follows  :  Pray  for  the  souls  of  Sir 
John  Savage  Knight  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  their 
sons  and  their  daughters,  who  caused  this  chapel  to 
be  made  in  the  year  from  the  delivery  of  the  Virgin 
1529."^    The  door  on  the  west  side  is  missing,  but 

1  Had.  MSS.  215 1. 

2  The  inscription  is  in  Latin.  Little  of  the  original  is  left. 
To  show  the  decay  of  families  and  the  manner  in  which  property 
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the  door  on  the  south  side  is  original  ;  it  measures 
5  ft.  by  2  ft.  if  in. 

Chester.    St.  Wer burgh's  Monastery 

The  monastic  pulpitum  in  this  church  stood  in 
situ  until  Scott's  drastic  alterations  under  Dean 
Howson,  when  it  was  removed  to  enable  the  popu- 
lace to  see  into  the  choir.  A  writer  in  Vale  Royal, 
published  in  1656,  describes  it  and  the  stall-work  as 
follows  : 

The  quire  itself  is  most  finely  beautiful.  First  over  the 
entry  thereof  with  a  most  stately  gallery,  furnished  with  a 
very  deep  and  tunable  organ,  serving  for  the  daily  church 
musick  at  divine  service  ;  then  on  either  side  with  very  fine 
seats  or  stalls,  with  falling  benches,  for  the  lord  bishop, 
the  reverend  dean,  the  chaplains,  prebends  and  queristers 
and  others  on  a  side,  and  adorned  with  fair  and  curious 
carved  work  and  of  as  excellent  proportion  as  almost  is 
possible  to  be  made  by  the  hands  of  workmen. 

Ormerod  states  : 

The  choir  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  rich  gothic 
stone  screen,  on  which  is  an  organ  loft  ornamented  with 
the  arms  of  the  Earls  of  Chester,  their  barons,  the  bishop 
of  the  see,  and  the  archbishop  of  the  province. 

These  arms  were  painted  on  canvas,  and  were 
removed  in  1844.  The  various  removals  of  the 
pulpitum  have  already  been  described  in  my  paper 
on  Stalls.^  Scott,  upon  its  destruction,  re-used  a 
portion  of  the  west  wall  for  a  backing  to  the  stalls 

changes  hands  I  quote  Raines'  note  to  Gastrell  :  "  The  Savage  chapel 
passed  in  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  from  the  Savage  family 
to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  and  from  him  to  Sir  Nicholas  Moseley, 
Kt.,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1599.  The  collateral  representative,  Sir 
Ed.  Moseley  of  Hulme,  left  a  daughter  Anne,  wife  of  Sir  John  Bland 
of  Kippax  Park,  Yorks.,  who  alienated  the  estate  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  Davenports  of  Bramhall,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  the  Bamfords  of  Bamford  Hall,  Lanes.,  by  marriage,  and  is 
now  in  their  possession." 
^  Transactions^  Ixviii. 
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in  the  first  bays  north  and  south  of  the  choir.  That 
on  the  north  side  is  fairly  authentic,  but  that  on 
the  south  mostly  renewed.  They  measure  14  ft. 
6  in.  in  width,  and  10  ft.  3  in.  in  height.  They  con- 
sist of  a  soHd  wall  arcaded,  the  top  part  decorated 
with  ogee  heads  deeply  moulded  and  crocketed 
with  foliage,  terminating  in  finials  which  are  placed 
in  the  head  mould.  The  heads  are  divided  by 
pinnacles,  every  other  division  being  as  important 
as  the  head  mould.  The  centering  is  2  ft.,  the 
ogee  heads  being  2  ft.  4  in.  in  depth.  In  place  of 
the  pulpitum  Scott  placed  a  wooden  screen,  the 
bays  spacing  with  the  stalls,  the  wooden  panelling 
of  the  latter  being  removed.  Although  the  pulpit 
to  the  east  over  the  entrance  was  destroyed,  the 
beautiful  niched  canopy  work,  bristling  with  pin- 
nacles, which  surrounded  it  has  been  left,  Scott 
using  it  for  part  of  the  organ,  and  finishing  it  with 
a  heavy  canopy  out  of  keeping  with  the  mediaeval 
woodwork,  and  falsifying  its  real  meaning.  The 
portion  of  the  organ,  in  its  turn,  has  been  removed, 
and  now  disfigures  the  stalls  on  the  first  bay  on  the 
south  side  of  the  choir,  the  canopy  being  now  used 
as  a  backing  to  a  rood. 

In  the  south  transept  there  are  stone  screens 
dividing  the  chapels  against  the  east  wall.  The 
one  next  the  south  choir  aisle  is  partly  old,  and 
measures  9  ft.  9  in.  in  length  and  9  ft.  5  in.  to  the 
apex  ;  it  is  13  in.  in  thickness.  The  screen  is  a 
plain  wall  with  a  coping ;  the  western  termination 
has  sunk  panelling,  the  upper  panel  forming  a  niche 
the  base  of  which  has  been  chiselled  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  face.  There  is  another  wall  screen 
on  the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary  containing  two 
aumbries  of  Decorated  date  retaining  their  hinge 
bolts.  The  screen  is  surmounted  by  an  open 
quatrefoil  parapet.  It  is  14  ft.  3  in.  in  length  and 
II  ft.  9  in.  in  height.    There  was  also  a  screen 
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enclosing  the  north  transept,  the  space  across  being 
35  ft.  A  fragment  remains  against  the  east  wall,  a 
similar  piece  being  removed  from  the  west  wall 
at  the  restoration.  The  piece  remaining  is  12  ft. 
in  height  and  22  in.  in  thickness.  It  is  a  plain 
wall  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  5  in.  from  the  ground, 
and  is  then  broken  by  a  moulding  3  in.  in  depth ; 
above  this  is  another  wall,  broken  by  a  mutilated 
niche  and  terminating  with  a  hollow  mould  12  in. 
deep,  with  shields  placed  in  the  hollow.  At  the 
western  end  is  a  diagonal  shaft  broken  by  horizontal 
mouldings,  rising  to  the  height  of  the  screen  and 
then  broken  off  The  design  of  the  screen  is 
difficult  to  determine  from  the  fragment  remaining. 
It  is  possibly  part  of  a  screen  enclosing  a  chantry 
chapel. 

In  Brandon's  Analysis  of  Gothic  Architecture 
there  is  a  plate  ^  showing  six  tracery  heads  from  a 
screen,  now  destroyed,  at  Chester  Cathedral.  Raines, 
in  a  note  to  Gastrell,  states  that  : 

At  the  present  time  [1845]  extensive  alterations,  which 
really  merit  the  praise  as  successful  and  judicious  improve- 
ments, are  taking  place  in  the  cathedral.  The  elongation 
of  the  choir  by  taking  in  the  Lady  chapel,  the  removal  of 
an  unsightly  screen,  the  admission  of  well-carved  stalls, 
the  introduction  of  two  windows  of  unrivalled  stained 
glass  and  some  other  ecclesiastical  proprieties  are  all 
subjects  for  congratulation. 

These  well-carved  stalls  "  are  now  disused,  and 
are  relegated  to  dark  corners,  but  on  the  panelled 
backs  are  the  missing  tracery  heads,^  twelve  in 
number  ;  one  design  shown  in  Brandon  is  missing. 
They  measure  22 J  in.  in  width  and  23  in.  in  depths 
and  f  in.  in  thickness.  They  are  practically  all 
original  work,  of  free  tracery,  many  of  them  varying 
on  either  side,  and  are  excellent  specimens  of  late 
fifteenth-century  design,  with  Welsh  influence.  On 

1  See  Plate  X.  2  gee  Plate  IX. 
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the  modern  screen,  erected  in  place  of  the  pulpitum, 
the  enrichment  in  the  head  of  the  screen  is  mostly 
old  work,  to  the  length  of  i8  ft.  It  is  5^  in.  in 
width,  and  repeats  every  10  in.,  consisting  of 
boldly  treated  vine  -  leaves  and  grapes  :  possibly 
part  of  the  screenwork  mentioned  by  Brandon,  and 
broken  up  shortly  after  he  saw  it. 

Daresbury 

Ormerod  states  that  in  this  church,  at  the 
division  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  were  the  remains 
of  a  rood-loft  with  rich  carved  work  under  it.  The 
space  above  was  closed  up.  Dr.  Cox,  in  a  hurried 
visit  to  Cheshire  in  1869,  noted  at  Daresbury  the 
remains  of  a  rood-loft  and  excellent  carved  screen, 
but  is  not  able  at  this  date  to  amplify  his  notes. 
Unfortunately  this  church  was  wholly  rebuilt  in 
1870,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  and  the 
screen  v/as  destroyed.  By  a  piece  of  extraordinary 
luck  the  soffit  of  the  screen  has  been  preserved,  and 
now  forms  the  panelling  round  the  sanctuary  and 
the  facing  of  a  low  modern  screen.^  It  consists  of 
thirty-four  panels,  15  in.  square,  \  in.  in  thickness, 
of  perforated  traceried  design,  showing  eleven 
varieties  of  treatment.  From  the  description  by 
earlier  antiquaries,  and  the  remains  in  the  church, 
we  are  enabled  to  class  it  as  of  the  same  type  of 
screen  as  Llananno  in  Radnorshire  and  Llanwnog 
in  Montgomery,  both  possessing  similar  soffits  on 
the  west  side.  The  destruction  of  this  screen  and 
the  similar  one  at  Runcorn,  of  which  Daresbury 
was  a  chapel  of  ease,  is  nothing  short  of  a  calamity. 
They  were  both  of  pure  Welsh  type,  and  both 
retained  their  rood-lofts,  one  to  within  fifty  years 
and  the  other  to  within  seventy  years  of  the  present 
time,  and  both  were  destroyed  by  people  who  did 

^  Illustrated  in  our  Transactions^  191 2. 
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so  in  the  name  of  restoration  and  the  repair  of  the 
neglect  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  can  see 
these  two  screens  with  their  carved  soffits/  the  brest- 
summer  beams  filled  with  trails  of  vine,  hawthorn, 
and  oak,  and  the  gallery  fronts  niched  for  figures ; 
the  space  above  filled  in,  as  Ormerod  describes  it, 
with  what  we  call  a  tympanum ;  in  fact,  the 
mediaeval  arrangement  complete,  and  lasting  till  the 
'fifties,  only  to  be  wantonly  destroyed  just  a  few 
years  before  it  could  be  really  appreciated  and 
preserved. 

Chadkirk 

Earwaker^  writes:  *'The  chapel  has  been 
restored,  and  the  plain  wood  screen  between  the 
chancel  and  the  nave  removed,  together  with  the 
high-backed  pews  and  west  gallery."  Glynne  had 
noted  in  i860:  "There  is  a  modern  screen  to  the 
church." 

Davenham 

Glynne  notes  on  his  visit  to  the  church  :  "In  the 
chancel  is  some  good  screenwork  of  late  rectilinear 
character  "  ;  and  Ormerod  states  that  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  is  another  chancel  divided  off 
by  an  ancient  carved  screen.  All  this  woodwork 
disappeared  at  the  wholesale  remodelling  and  re- 
building of  the  church  during  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Disley 

When  Randle  Holme  visited  this  church  in 
1660  there  was  a  screen  between  nave  and  chancel 
bearing  a  shield  of  arms — Gules,  a  cross  engrailed 
argent.    Glynne  noted  in  1859  :     There  is  a  part  of 


1  Plate  XII. 
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a  screen  which  may  be  old."  Atkinson's  note  in 
1893  says  :  ''The  screen  has  been  removed." 

Duckinfield  Chapel 

Glynne  notes  in  1864  :  Some  portions  of  a  wood 
screen  remain."  Atkinson's  note,  1893  :  "Purchased 
by  the  Congregationalists." 

Eastham 

Ormerod  states  :  "  On  the  panels  of  a  pew  in 
the  north  aisle  are  three  ancient  shields  carved  in 
wood  ;  the  first  the  coat  and  crest  of  Poole,  the 
second  Buerton  quartered  with  Poole,  the  third 
Capenhurst  quartered  with  Poole."  These  three 
panels  have  been  incorporated  into  the  present 
organ-case  in  the  south  aisle.  There  is  a  well- 
illustrated  paper  dealing  with  these  coats  of  arms 
in  our  Transactions,  vol.  xxv.  new  series. 

Frodsham 

Before  the  drastic  restoration  of  this  church  by 
Bodley,  the  nave  arcade  was  composed  of  three 
arches  on  each  side.  The  first  two  from  the  west 
end  in  both  arcades  were  Norman,  but  the  arches 
next  the  chancel  arch  were  pointed  and  of  wider 
span  than  the  others.  Bodley  removed  these, 
substituting  sham  Norman  arches  and  filling  in  the 
space  by  two  narrow  pointed  openings  next  to  the 
chancel  wall.  Ormerod  states  that  the  chancel  had 
originally  been  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  screen 
of  which  the  marks  were  visible  in  the  pillars  to 
which  it  was  attached.  All  these  disappeared 
during  the  alterations.  He  also  states  that  the 
Hellesby  and  Kingsley  chapels  at  the  east  end  of 
the  aisles  were  formerly  separated  from  the  chancel 
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by  screens  of  which  the  marks  in  the  walls  and 
pillars  still  existed.  These  arches  have  been  re- 
built and  have  been  filled  with  screenwork  by 
Bodley  having  no  affinity  with  local  types. 

Malpas 

The  rood-screen  has  entirely  vanished,  but  it 
can  be  safely  assumed  to  have  been  surmounted  by 
a  wide  and  important  loft,  as  in  the  above-quoted 
deed  of  Sir  Randle  Brereton's  giving  a  school  to 
the  town,  the  chantry  priest  who  sang  in  the  rood- 
loft  is  mentioned  five  times  as  an  arbiter  in  possible 
disputes.  In  addition  to  the  Brereton  chantry  in 
the  south  aisle  dedicated  to  St.  George,  there  was 
a  second  Brereton  chantry  dedicated  to  our  Lady, 
of  which  no  trace  remains,  and  by  inference  it  was 
possibly  situated  in  the  rood-loft  also.  The  chantries 
at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  aisles  yet  retain  their 
screenwork.  The  southern  or  St.  George's  was 
endowed  by  the  Breretons  of  Malpas,  and  the  table- 
tomb  to  Sir  Randulf  Brereton  and  his  wife  still 
stands  within  the  chantry.  The  screenwork  of  both 
chantries  surrounds  the  nave  arcades,  projecting  out 
as  far  as  the  spring  of  the  chancel  arch,  and 
joined  together  at  the  angles.  The  southern  screen 
measures — west  side  22  ft.  4  in.,  north  side  20  ft, 
II  ft.  10  in.  in  height.  It  has  been  altered  and 
repaired  in  Jacobean  times,  a  transom  being  inserted 
half-way  up  the  muntins,  and  the  present  door  on 
the  west  side  is  also  Jacobean,  together  with  the 
upper  member  of  the  head-beam.^ 

The  enrichment  along  the  beam  is  an  inscription 
as  follows  :  "  Pray  good  people  for  the  prosperous 
estate  of  Sir  Randulf  Brereton  Knt  Baronet  of  thys 
werk  edificatour  wyth  his  wyfe  Dame  Helenour 


^  The  door  on  the  north  side  was  blocked  up  at  the  same  time. 
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and  after  this  life  transitore  to  obtayne  celestial 
felicitie  Amen."  The  screen  is  divided  into  bays  by 
the  standards  of  two  lights  each  centering  2  ft.  2  in. 
to  each  light.  The  heads  of  the  lights  are  filled 
with  free  tracery  of  diversified  design  about  a  foot 
in  depth  and  carved  only  on  the  face  side.  The 
wainscot  measures  4  ft.  in  height  divided  into  base- 
beam  6  in.,  panelling  2  ft.  i\\  in.,  and  middle-rail 
6\  in.  The  mouldings  throughout  are  poor  and 
the  panelling  quite  plain. 

The  Cholmondeley  chantry  in  the  north  aisle  is 
surrounded  by  a  similar  screen  measuring  west 
22  ft.  3  in.,  south  20  ft.,  and  11  ft.  10  in.  in  height. 
The  top  member  of  the  head-beam  is  Jacobean. 
The  enrichment  along  the  beam  here  also  is  an 
inscription  interspersed  with  small  shields  as  follows  : 
Orate  pro  bono  statu  Ricardi  Cholmondeley  et 
Elizabethe  uxoris  ejus  hujus  sacelli  factoris  Anno 
Domini  1542."  The  screen  is  divided  into  bays  of 
two  lights  by  the  standards  ;  the  centre  of  each 
light  is  I  ft.  10  in.  The  tracery  heads  are  of  free 
design  and  show  many  varieties  of  patterning.  The 
doorway  is  on  the  west  side  and  the  doors  are 
modern.  The  wainscot  measures  4  ft.  \\  in., 
divided  as  follows  :  base-beam  ']\  in.,  panelling 
3  ft.  \  in.,  middle-rail  6  in.  The  wainscot  is 
panelled  in  relation  to  the  muntins  above,  without 
ornament.  The  mouldings  are  more  carefully  cut 
than  on  the  south  aisle  screens.  The  ornamenta- 
tion of  both  screens  is  purely  Welsh  in  character, 
Malpas  being  situated  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
border.  The  Cholmondeley  screens  have  under- 
gone a  lenient  reparation,  and  the  brown  paint  and 
varnish  has  been  removed.  Three  of  the  tracery 
heads  were  found  to  be  cast-iron.^ 

^  Illustrated  in  our  Transactions  for  1912. 
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Mobberley 

Previous  to  the  restoration  of  Mobberley  Church 
there  was  no  chancel  arch,  but  the  east  end  of  the 
nave  was  a  wall  of  timber  and  plaster  which  came 
down  as  far  as  the  rood-loft  floor.  The  restoration 
work  included  the  destruction  of  this  wall,  the  con- 
struction of  a  chancel  arch,  and  the  placing  of  a  vault 
on  the  east  side  of  the  screen.  The  screen  survives 
to  the  height  of  the  floor  of  the  rood-loft  and  has 
been  judiciously  repaired.  It  measures  19  ft.  6  in. 
in  width  and  12  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  and  the  loft 
projects  3  ft.  west. 

The  screen  is  divided  into  eight  bays,  the  two 
centre  bays  being  the  doorway.  The  bays  have  a 
centering  of  2  ft.  5  in.  The  wainscot  measures  3  ft. 
10  in.,  divided  into  base-beams  8  in.,  panelling  2  ft. 
4^  in.,  and  middle-rail  5^  in.  The  vault  is  not  a  true 
one,  being  partly  a  cove,  constructed  of  horizontal 
boards  excepting  where  the  heads  of  the  lights 
terminate.  It  is  covered  with  an  elaborate  design 
of  stars,  one  to  each  bay,  with  four  centres,  by  ribs 
with  minute  bosses  at  the  intersections.  In  each 
of  the  four  centres  are  roundels  6\  in.  in  diameter, 
containing  an  elaborate  series  of  geometrical  de- 
signs, sacred  monograms,  and  heraldic  shields,  very 
shallowly  and  delicately  cut,  thirty-two  in  all.^  The 
shields  are  those  of  Brereton,  Ashton,  Troutbeck, 
Leycester,  Mobberley,  Massey  of  Dunham,  and 
England  and  France.  The  brestsummer-beam  has 
seventeen  bases  of  niches  cut  out  of  the  solid  and 
ornamented  by  a  band  of  quatrefoils,  the  lower  part 
of  the  bases  having  tracery  cut  on  them.  No  doubt 
the  gallery  front  would  be  richly  niched  after  the 
manner  of  Flamboro',  and  the  screen  when  complete 
and  coloured,  with  the  painted  doom  behind  the 
figures,  would  be  magnificent.    The  three  centre 

^  For  details  see  Plate  XIII. 
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niches  are  banded  together.  The  bays  of  the  screen 
are  without  tracery  heads,  having  a  sunk  moulding 
with  a  running  pattern  up  the  sides  of  the  standards 
of  design  similar  to  the  ornament  used  to  decorate 
the  fifteenth-century  firred-beam  roofs  of  the  county. 
The  mouldings  are  bold  and  the  standards  measure 
8  in.  by  5  in.  The  lights  are  5  ft.  from  the  rail 
to  the  spring  of  the  arch,  and  to  the  head  of  the 
same  is  another  13  in.  The  middle-rail  is  decorated 
with  an  inscription  which  runs  across  the  screen  as 
follows  :  In  our  beginning  Gode  us  spede  in  grace 
and  goodnesse  MCCCCC  octavo  viginto  die  Maij. 
Mayde  by  Mr.  Peter  Acton  orate  pro  animabus 
istius  parochise."  The  panelling  is  very  elaborate, 
each  bay  being  divided  into  three  by  crocketed 
ogee  heads  planted  on  turned  pillars  ;  behind  the 
heads  is  sunk  gothic  tracery  of  differing  designs,  all 
very  carefully  and  vigorously  cut.  The  depth  of 
the  carving  is  13I  in.  The  base-beam  is  also  deeply 
moulded  with  a  sunk  flowing  design  cut  on  the 
centre  member. 

This  screen  is  unlike  anything  else  in  the  county, 
but  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  a  screen  at  Campsall, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  partakes  of 
the  character  of  much  of  the  screenwork  in  that 
district,  at  Hatfield,  Kirk  Sandal,  etc.,  in  which 
shallow  tracery  is  cut.  The  brestsummer-beam  at 
Campsall  is  a  replica  of  Mobberley,  and  the  only 
other  instance  I  know  of  is  a  recently  rescued  beam 
at  Winwick  near  Warrington,  which  had  been  built 
into  a  cottage  near  the  church  and  which  now  re- 
poses in  the  church.  The  wainscoting  at  Mobberley, 
Campsall,  and  Kirk  Sandall  is  similar,  the  two 
former  having  inscriptions  running  along  the  middle- 
rail.  The  small  roundels  at  Campsall  and  at  Hat- 
field are  repeated  at  Mobberley.  Over  the  screen 
the  roof  bay  is  elaborately  panelled  and  bossed  to 
form  a  celia  or  canopy  over  the  Rood,  the  only 
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instance  I  know  of  in  the  county.  One  standard, 
one  panelling,  and  two  arch  heads  are  renewed. 
The  beam  retains  traces  of  colour.  The  beam  on 
the  east  side  is  old.^ 

Nantwich 

A  low  screen  of  stone  divides  the  choir  from 
the  church.  To  it  is  attached  a  fine  Perpendicular 
pulpit  of  red  sandstone,  ornamented  with  panels  of 
Perpendicular  tracery  similar  to  the  west  side  of  the 
screen  ;  the  staircase  descends  into  the  choir.  The 
screen  at  the  present  time  finishes  with  a  battle- 
mented  coping,  placed  there  by  Gilbert  Scott.  There 
is  a  picture  of  the  screen  in  Lysons'  Cheshire,  pub- 
lished in  1810,  showing  it  with  a  flat  unornamented 
surface  on  the  top  edge.  It  was  possibly  the  base 
of  a  large  screen,  but  the  arrangements  here  are 
most  difficult  to  determine.  The  rood-screen  was 
removed  at  an  early  date.  An  extract  from  the  will 
of  Thomas  Mainwaring,  dated  March  26,  1568,  is 
as  follows  :  "  I  Thomas  Mainwaring  of  the  Wich 
Malbanke,  sonne  of  Humphrey  Mainwaring,  give 
my  bodie  to  be  buryed  in  the  church  at  Nampwich 
near  unto  the  place  where  the  stairs  did  stand  which 
did  go  into  the  Roodloft."^ 

The  Lady  Chapel  in  the  north  transept  was 
formerly  divided  from  the  transept  by  a  stone 
screen,  which  in  Glynne's  day  could  still  be  traced.^ 

Northenden 

Ormerod  states  :  At  the  end  of  each  aisle  is 
a  chapel   separated   from  the  church  by  carved 

^  There  are  five  illustrations  in  our  Transactions  for  1912. 

2  Hall,  in  his  History  of  Nantwich,  mentions  a  cross  of  wood  plated 
with  silver  among  the  jewels  in  the  inventory  of  1548,  and  states  that 
it  stood  on  the  rood-loft.  This  I  think  most  improbable,  it  being  no 
doubt  an  altar  cross,  but  not  the  great  rood. 

^  Illustrated  in  our  Transactions  for  191 2. 
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oak  screens."  The  old  church  of  Northenden  was 
destroyed  in  the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  rebuilt  in  a  style  best  suited  to  the 
presiding  architect.  The  tower  was  scheduled  for 
the  same  fate,  but  a  fortunate  shortage  of  money 
intervening  it  yet  stands.  The  screenwork  round 
the  two  chantries  was  preserved  and  re-erected  as 
parcloses  dividing  the  chancel  from  the  aisles.  The 
screens,  two  in  number,  on  the  south  side  were 
formerly  round  the  Honford  chantry  and  were 
probably  erected  by  Robert  Honford  of  Etchells, 
who  endowed  the  Lady  Chapel  in  1527  and  whose 
name  was  formerly  in  the  roof  as  its  builder.  They 
measure  9  ft.  9  in.  and  10  ft.  in  width  and  8  ft.  8  in. 
in  height.  They  have  been  considerably  altered, 
as  the  blocked-up  mortice-holes  show.  The  head- 
beam  retains  its  decoration  on  both  sides.  The 
side  towards  the  chancel  is  deeply  moulded  and  is 
enriched  with  a  charming  trail  of  vine-leaves  and 
grapes  of  uncommonly  free  design  ;  the  side  towards 
the  aisle  is  unmoulded  and  has  a  sunk  design  of 
quatrefoils  upon  it.  The  tracery  heads  below  it 
are  9  in.  in  depth,  and  each  one  is  a  different  pattern 
of  Welsh  free  tracery  and  subject  matter,  one  head 
depicting  two  acrobats  or  tumblers  and  a  carving  of 
the  devil  as  a  monkey  holding  up  a  bag  of  money. 
The  centering  of  the  lights  is  about  18  in.  In  the 
western  screen  the  standards  divide  the  screen  into 
bays  of  two  lights  each.  There  is  a  transom  across 
the  lights,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  genuine. 
The  wainscot  measures  3  ft.  4  in.,  divided  into  base- 
beam  6|-  in.,  panels  2  ft.  4f  in.,  middle-rail  4f  in. 
The  wainscot  on  the  chancel  side  is  decorated  with 
an  inscription,  the  Latin  version  of  Psalm  li.  i,  10. 
The  aisle  sides  have  sunk  tracery  of  two  designs. 
The  east  screen  contains  a  doorway,  and  the  text  is 
continued  over  the  lintel.  The  panelling  is  divided 
in  relation  to  the  muntins  above  and  is  without 
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ornament.  The  base-beam  is  new,  and  there  is 
some  new  material  in  the  rest  of  the  screens. 

The  screens  on  the  north  side  are  of  similar 
type  but  much  plainer,  the  heads  being  filled  with 
poor  thin  fretwork  ;  the  muntins  above  the  transom 
are  not  related  to  the  muntins  below  it,  and  the 
middle-rail  is  without  decoration.  One  of  the 
tracery  heads  contains  a  monogram  T.  W.,  these 
screens  having  surrounded  the  Withenshaw  chapel. 

Over 

An  aisle  in  this  church  was  built  by  Hugh 
Starkey  of  Oulton,  who  re-edified  the  church  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are  no  existing 
remains  of  screenwork  in  the  church,  but  the 
marks  of  parcloses  are  distinctly  visible  between 
the  chancel  and  the  south  aisle  in  the  two  eastern 
bays  of  the  arcade  ;  both  the  pier  bases  and  caps 
have  had  new  pieces  inserted  where  the  screenwork 
butted  against  them.  The  height  of  the  caps  is 
lo  ft.  6  in.  The  present  aspect  of  the  interior  of 
this  church  is  most  depressing. 

Neston 

Ormerod  states :  "  The  marks  of  the  ancient 
partition  and  rood-loft  over  are  visible  in  a  pillar 
which  is  now  the  third  from  the  west  end  on  the 
south  side,  and  stood  14  yards  from  the  steeple." 
This  church  has  been  entirely  destroyed;  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  and  rebuilt. 

Plemstall 

This  church  is  constructed  without  a  chancel 
arch,  the  nave  and  chancel  being  continuous.  The 
screen  stretches  across  the  building,  dividing  the 
chancel  from  the  nave.  It  is  19  ft.  6  in.  in  length, 
and  8  ft.  in  height.    It  is  then  returned  west  4  ft. 


PLEMSTALL.  Tracery 


F.  H.  Crossiey. 


PLEMSTALL.  Wainscot. 
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6  in.,  and  again  north  i6  ft.  3  in.  across  the  north 
aisle,  enclosing  the  Traffbrd  chantry.  It  is  of 
ordinary  Perpendicular  type,  showing  Welsh  influ- 
ence. The  wainscoting  to  the  top  of  the  middle- 
rail  is  3  ft.  8  in.  and  is  divided  into  panelling 
having  relation  to  the  muntins  above.  They  are 
decorated  with  linen-fold  carving  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  height,  and  the  top  third  is  pierced 
in  each  panel  with  two  simple  tracery  lights  with 
cusping.  The  middle-rail  is  moulded  on  the  west 
side.  The  muntins  ate  moulded  in  a  manner 
similar  to  an  ordinary  Perpendicular  stone  arcade. 
The  heads  of  the  lights  are  filled  with  simple 
tracery  Z\  in.  deep  and  \  in.  in  thickness,  being 
of  ogee  shape,  cusped,  with  small  crockets  attached, 
all  cut  out  of  the  one  piece  of  timber. 

The  screen  is  framed  up,  only  the  door  standards 
and  the  end-posts  running  through.  The  head  is 
made  up,  and  is  7  in.  in  depth.  The  door  is  miss- 
ing, but  certain  pieces  of  wainscoting  with  linen-fold 
carving  upon  them  are  used  up  in  the  Trafford 
chapel  pewing.  There  is  a  parclose  dividing  the 
chancel  from  the  Trafford  chapel,  of  one  bay,  8  ft. 
6  in.  in  length,  of  similar  type  to  the  rest  of  the 
screenwork.  The  parclose  retains  its  door.  The 
screen  is  of  the  rectangular  Welsh  type,  and  no 
doubt  had  a  loft  with  a  soffit,  the  north  end  resting 
on  the  chapel  return  west,  and  the  south  end 
inserted  in  the  wall.  The  screen  is  covered  with 
coats  of  paint  and  varnish,  and  stands  on  a  new 
base  of  timber. 

Pulford 

Glynne  notes  that  between  the  nave  and  chancel 
was  a  coarse  wooden  screen.  This  church  was 
destroyed  in  1834,  and  rebuilt  by  Lord  Westminster. 
In  1883  it  was  again  razed  to  the  ground  and  a  new 
church  was  erected  on  the  site. 
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'  Prestbury 

This  church  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  post- 
Reformation  section  of  this  paper,  but  certain  items 
in  the  wardens'  accounts  concerning  the  pre- 
Reformation  rood-screen  are  interesting  : 

Item — to  Hugh  Mottram,  for  taking  down  and  setting 
up  the  roodlofti  and  making  forms  in  the  church  and 
mending  bell  wheels,        vs.  iiijV. 

Item — to  John  Cowp,  for  pulling  down  the  high  altar, 
iiijW. 

1637. — "A  Lay  of  24  yeares  cerege  silver"  levied 
throughout  the  parish  towards  "the  buildinge  of  a  Lofte 
for  the  organes  and  organist  to  play  thereon  and  towards 
the  paintinge  and  orderinge  of  the  South  syde  of  the 
Church." 

Item — paid  for  sawinge  and  makeinge  the  organ  lofte. 
vh\  vjs. 

Item — paid  for  carryinge  forth  Timber  and  clay  which 
were  in  the  wall  betwixt  the  Church  and  Chancell.    nijs.  vd. 

This  evidently  refers  to  the  tympanum  above 
the  screen.  There  is  no  mention  made  as  to  when 
the  screen  itself  was  removed.  Raines  states  in  1 845  : 
"  The  south  chancel  or  chantry  chapel  belonged  to 
the  Worthes  of  Titherington  Hall,  lords  of  the 
manor,  from  16  Edward  III.  until  1695.  It  retains 
its  piscina  and  a  portion  of  the  parclose."  Earwaker 
notes  the  disappearance  of  the  parclose  in  1878. 

Runcorn 

Ormerod  states  :  "  The  chancel  is  divided  from 
the  nave  by  a  handsome  carved  screen,  over  which  is 
a  rood-loft."  Glynne  noted  that  between  the  nave 
and  the  chancel  was  a  fine  wood  screen  with  tracery 
and  niches  and  bands  of  vine-leaves  and  flowers. 
The  church  and  its  contents  were  razed  to  the 
ground  and  rebuilt  in   1849,  and  all  trace  of  the 

'  This  was  the  alteration  ordered  by  Elizabeth  in  1561  (see  ante, 
p.  3).    The  date  is  between  1563  and  1572. 
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screen  vanished.  This  screen,  like  that  at  Dares- 
bury,  which  was  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Runcorn,  were 
evidently  pure  Welsh  screens  of  the  Llananno  type, 
and  we  cannot  but  deplore  their  loss.  As  Dr.  Cox 
justly  remarks :  Cheshire  has,  perhaps,  suffered 
more  severely  than  any  other  county  from  church 
rebuilding  and  the  most  destructive  forms  of  so- 
called  restoration." 

Shotwick 

In  the  north  aisle  at  Shotwick  are  the  remains 
of  a  screen  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  middle-rail. 
It  is  of  decidedly  early  character.  It  measures 
7  ft.  3  in.  in  length  and  3  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  and 
consists  of  a  base,  door-post,  middle-rail,  and  rough 
panelling  or  boarding  with  feather  edges  un- 
ornamented  and  of  fourteenth  -  century  character. 
The  middle  -  rail  is  7^  in.  in  depth  and  in.  in 
thickness  ;  it  has  mortice-holes  on  the  upper  side 
with  16  in.  centering,  and  the  holes  are  2\  in.  by 
\\  in.  in  diameter.  The  rough  chamfer  is  stopped 
opposite  each  mortice.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gangway  is  also  a  piece  of  the  door-post  about  2  ft. 
in  height.^  The  walls  of  the  church  have  had  the 
mediaeval  plaster  hacked  off  by  restorers,  and  the 
stone  work  rechiselled,  destroying  all  records  of  the 
height  and  type  of  screen  and  its  loft  arrangements. 
The  piece  in  situ  owes  its  preservation  to  its  use 
as  part  of  the  pewing  arrangements. 

Siddington 

Here  are  the  remains  of  a  rood-screen  of  rect- 
angular form  which  returns  at  either  end  towards  the 
nave.  Its  original  state  is  difficult  to  determine 
owing  to  the  way  it  has  been  treated.  Ormerod 
states  :  The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  body  of 
the  church  by  an  oak  screen,  which  was  formerly 

1  Plate  XVI. 
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painted  and  gilt  and  is  carved  in  a  style  of  richness 
which  quite  exceeds  what  would  be  expected  from 
the  exterior  of  the  building." 

It  is  evident  that  the  screen  was  of  the  Welsh 
type,  with  a  soffit  beneath  the  rood-loft  floor  and  the 
space  above  the  screen  plastered  up.  The  returned 
ends  are  certainly  not  in  position,  the  one  to  the 
south  being  practically  new.  There  have  been 
originally  projections  from  the  head  of  the  screen 
on  the  west  side,  now  sawn  off,  and  the  returns 
probably  served  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
rood-loft  floor  and  forming  an  enclosure  to  the  side 
altars.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  date  in 
the  nineteenth  century  when  the  screen  was  so 
abominably  transformed.  At  present  the  screen 
measures  19  ft.  4  in.  in  width  and  between  8  and 
9  ft.  in  height.  The  upper  part  of  the  head-beam 
is  now  made  up,  the  lower  half  being  original. 
The  centering  of  the  lights  is  19  in.,  and  they  are 
filled  with  tracery  heads  10^  in.  in  depth  and  |  in.  in 
thickness.  The  standards  run  through  at  the  doors 
and  ends  and  are  boldly  moulded,  measuring  7^  in. 
by  6  in.  The  wainscot  measures  4  ft.  2\  in.,  divided 
into  base-beam  16  in.,  panelling  2  ft.  4  in.,  middle- 
rail  6^  in.  The  wainscot  is  divided  into  panels 
unrelated  to  the  muntins  above,  being  4  to  3.  The 
heads  of  the  panels  have  pierced  tracery  8  in.  in 
depth  and  \  in.  in  thickness.  The  middle-rail  is 
unmoulded,  chamfered  at  the  edges.  Against  the 
east  wall  of  the  chancel  are  ten  tracery  heads  once 
belonging  to  the  screen,  and  doubtless  they  formed 
part  of  the  rood-loft  gallery  front.  The  screen  is 
thoroughly  Welsh  in  character,  and  would  be,  as 
Ormerod  states,  a  richly  carved  and  coloured 
specimen  sinn'lar  in  type  to  the  screens  once  exist- 
ing at  Daresbury,  Runcorn,  and  Stoak,  and  to  those 
which  still  exist  at  Llananno  and  Llanwnog.^ 

^  Illustrated  in  our  Transactions  for  19 12. 
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Stoak 

There  are  fragments  of  a  screen  of  Welsh  type 
embodied  in  the  west  gallery.  Ormerod  writes  : 
"The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a 
mutilated  oak  screen,  over  which  has  been  a  rood- 
loft  decorated  with  lines  of  running  foliage  and 
gothic  ornaments  well  executed  in  oak,  of  which 
considerable  portions  are  remaining."  The  church 
had  been  rebuilt  in  a  neat  style "  when  Glynne 
visited  it  in  1833  ;  he  notes  some  tolerable  carving 
in  the  gallery  at  the  west  end.  The  gallery  is  built 
for  the  most  part  of  deal,  painted  and  varnished 
brown,  but  it  incorporates  some  panelling  of  the 
old  screen,  namely  eight  pieces  of  oak  measuring 
26  in.  by  8  in.  which  are  joined  together  in  pairs 
to  form  panels,  and  two  other  pieces  measuring 
26  in.  by  5^  in.  ;  they  are  f  in.  in  thickness.  Each 
piece  of  panelling  contains  two  rows  of  lights 
divided  by  an  embattled  transom ;  ^  the  narrower 
panels  have  two  rows  of  two  lights.  They  would 
originally  form  either  part  of  the  wainscoting  of 
the  screen  or  the  front  panelling  of  the  rood-loft 
gallery  front.  The  rest  of  the  screen  has  entirely 
disappeared. 

Tarvin 

Ormerod  states  that  a  small  oratory,  built  by  the 
Bruens  of  Stapleford,  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of 
the  south  aisle,  and  is  separated  from  the  aisle  by  a 
carved  screen.  This  screen  is  of  fourteenth-century 
date,  of  heavy,  clumsy  construction ;  it  measures 
16  ft.  9^  in.  in  length,  and  is  7  ft.  in  height.  The 
panelling  below  the  middle  -  rail  is  Jacobean,  and 
the  middle-rail  and  standards  are  encased  with  thin 
boarding.  The  cresting  on  the  west  side  is  modern. 
The  tracery  is  cut  out  of  3-in.  planks  and  is  \o\  in. 

1  Plate  XVI. 
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deep  ;  it  is  unmoulded,  with  only  a  rough  chamfer 
on  either  side.  The  east  cresting  is  8^  in.  in  depth 
and  I  in.  in  thickness.  The  door  is  original — 6  ft. 
5  in.  in  height,  2  ft.  lO^  in.  in  width,  and  2^  in. 
in  thickness.  The  roof  of  this  chapel  is  also  of 
fourteenth  -  century  construction,  as  heavy  and 
uninspired  as  the  screen.  The  chapel  is  interest- 
ing as  being  all  of  the  same  date — walls,  roof,  and 
screen.  Its  windows  were  filled  with  mediaeval 
glass  until  the  time  of  John  Bruen,  1 560-1 625,  who 
finding  in  his  own  chapel  at  Tarvin  "many  super- 
stitious images  in  the  windows,  which  by  their 
painted  coats  darkened  the  light  of  the  church  and 
obscured  the  brightness  of  the  gospel,  caused  all 
these  painted  puppets  to  be  pulled  down,  and  at  his 
own  cost  glazed  the  windows  again." 

Thornton-le- Moors 

This  church  also  has  suffered  through  "archi- 
tectural improvements."  When  Glynne  visited  the 
church  in  1845  he  found  there  was  no  chancel  arch, 
but  in  the  east  pier  of  the  nave  was  a  small  arched 
door,  with  the  hinges  remaining,  once  leading  to  the 
rood-loft.  The  sexton  states  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  division  between  nave  and  chancel  was  plastered 
up,  which  was  the  form  of  timbered  end  of  the  nave, 
making  a  tympanum  such  as  formerly  existed  at 
Brereton  and  Mobberley,  and  yet  remains  at 
Baddiley.  This  has  been  swept  away,  and  a 
chancel  arch  and  chapel  arch  erected,  destroying 
the  rood-loft  doorway,  and  the  walls  have  been 
scraped  and  rechiselled  into  uniformity,  destroying 
the  marks  of  the  screen. 

Glynne  also  states  that  the  south  chancel  was 
enclosed  by  a  late  wood  screen  of  ordinary  char- 
acter. All  that  remains  of  this  screenwork  are  the 
marks  in  the  piers  of  the  arcade  of  three  bays 
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dividing  the  chapel  from  the  chancel ;  there  are 
mortice-holes  7  ft.  from  the  floor,  where  the  heads 
of  the  screens  were  secured,  and  also  at  the  height 
of  3  ft.  6  in.,  about  the  level  of  the  middle -rail. 
The  chapel  is  at  present  partly  filled  with  an  un- 
sightly organ. 

Tarporley 

The  Rev.  W.  Cole,  in  his  notes  on  Cheshire 
in  1755,  states:  "The  nave  was  lately  divided 
from  the  chancel  by  a  screen  ;  but  being  found  to 
be  incommodious  Mr.  Allen  took  it  away,  and  has 
laid  them  together  ;  and  ceiling  the  whole  church 
also,  it  has  a  very  good  effect."  The  church  has 
undergone  a  most  drastic  restoration  and  rebuilding, 
hardly  anything  being  left  of  the  original  structure ; 
even  the  plan  has  been  altered.  At  the  present 
time  it  contains  a  pair  of  iron  gates  to  the  chancel 
of  Italian  workmanship,  said  to  have  come  from 
Sienna,  and  of  sixteenth-century  date ;  they  are 
elaborate  with  intricate  designs  in  twisted  iron,  and 
are  fitted  to  a  modern  iron  screen  of  which  the  less 
said  the  better. 

Weaverham 

In  this  church,  as  at  Shotwick,  a  portion  of  the 
rood-screen  to  the  level  of  the  middle-rail  has  been 
preserved  by  being  used  in  the  pewing  arrange- 
ments of  the  Crowton  Chapel.  It  extends  from  the 
wall  of  the  south  aisle  to  the  arcade,  where  it  returns 
eastwards  to  the  chancel  pier.  It  is  arranged,  in 
Devon  fashion,  to  stand  clear  of  the  arcade  piers. 
The  return  is  mediaeval,  and  shows  either  that  the 
chapels  projected  beyond  the  chancel  or  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  main  screen.  This  church 
is  constructed  with  three  parallel  aisles,  with  un- 
distinguished chancel. 

There  is  a  doorway  in  the  centre  of  the  south 
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aisle  screen,  and  the  remains  consist  of  three  blocks 
of  wainscoting.  The  southern  block  is  7  ft.  7^  in. 
in  length  and  3  ft.  Z\  in.  high  ;  the  block  north  of 
the  door  is  8  ft.  3^  in.  in  length  and  3  ft.  9  in.  high  ; 
and  the  return  east  is  9  ft.  7  in.  in  length  and  3  ft. 
9  in.  high.  The  wainscoting  is  divided  into  plain 
panels  by  applied  mouldings.  The  middle-rail  is 
moulded  on  its  lower  edge,  returned  down  the  main- 
posts,  with  offsets  where  it  meets  the  applied 
moulding.  The  mortices  of  the  muntins  are  \b\  in. 
centering,  and  the  chamfer  is  stopped  opposite 
each  mortice-hole.  The  panels  measure  38  in. 
long  and  13^  in.  wide,  and  the  applied  mouldings 
are  3  in.  wide  between  each  panel.  The  base  is 
only  in.  above  the  floor  at  the  present  time. 
The  standards  are  sawn  off  at  the  level  of  the 
middle-rail ;  the  one  against  the  south  aisle  wall 
is  4I  in.  square,  the  corner-post  is  6^  in.  by  5^  in., 
and  is  moulded  to  the  height  of  the  returns  in 
the  solid. ^ 

The  wall  of  the  north  aisle  bears  distinct  traces 
of  the  brestsummer-beam  in  the  wall,  and  of  the 
coving  on  the  chamfer  of  the  window.  There  are 
various  marks  in  the  arches,  showing  possibly  the 
rood-beam  and  the  height  of  the  screen.  There  is 
also  a  piece  of  carving  of  tracery  with  two  heads, 
now  made  up  into  the  back  of  a  bench,  which 
probably  came  from  the  screen. 

The  Jacobean  screenwork  is  dealt  with  in  the 
post- Reformation  section. 

Wilmslow 

The  story  of  this  building  affords  an  excellent 
object-lesson  in  the  methods  adopted  by  restorers 
in  the  county  of  Chester.  First  I  must  give  the 
descriptions  by  earlier  writers.     In  1780  the  Rev. 

1  Plate  XVI. 
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John  Watson  of  Stockport  visited  the  church  and 
noticed  the  wretched  daubing  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
with  his  fool's  bells,  standing  each  side  of  the  tables 
of  the  decalogue  in  the  partition  which  divides  the 
chancel  from  the  nave.  Stephen  Glynne,  visiting 
the  church  in  1834,  states  :  There  is  a  plain  screen 
with  a  rood-loft,  beneath  which  is  simple  groining." 
Richard  Brooks,  F.S.A.,  visiting  it  in  1848,  states  : 
Woodwork  much  defaced,  extends  under  the 
rood-loft  so  as  to  divide  the  boundary  between 
the  chancel  and  nave."  Helsby,  in  his  edition  of 
Ormerod  (iii.  579,  note),  states  :  "  In  1863  was 
removed  a  lath  and  plaster  screen  dividing  the 
chancel  and  nave.  In  its  place  a  chancel  arch  now 
stands  and  a  handsome  ancient  rood-screen  of  oak 
lately  restored." 

In  later  years  Bodley  was  called  in,  and  he 
was  responsible  for  removing  the  recently  erected 
chancel  arch  and  heightening  the  chancel  to  the 
level  of  the  nave,  leaving  nave  and  chancel  without 
architectural  division.  He  placed  a  heavy  dull  rood- 
loft  upon  the  screen,  raising  the  height  of  the  screen 
by  2  ft.  An  examination  of  the  rood-screen  as  it 
is  at  present  shows  that  very  little  of  the  original 
structure  is  left.  The  old  parts  remaining  are  as 
follows  :  The  tracery  heads,  seven  in  number  ;  on 
the  east  side  the  brestsummer-beam  and  drop-crest- 
ing and  the  eight  caps  and  vaulting  shafts  ;  on  the 
west  side  six  caps  and  five  bases  to  the  pillars. 
All  the  rest  is  Bodley,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  ribs  of  the  vaulting.  The  original  height  of 
the  screen  is  shown  on  a  pillar  on  the  north  side. 
Of  the  original  parts,  the  centering  of  the  bays  is 
2  ft.  4  in.,  and  the  door  3  ft.  9  in.  ;  the  tracery 
heads  are  17  in.  deep,  and  \\  in.  in  thickness;  the 
brestsummer  is  10  in.  deep,  the  caps  6  in.,  and  the 
bases  10  in.    The  screen  is  18  ft.  wide. 

The  chancel    is    divided    from    the  aisles  by 
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parcloses,  two  on  each  side,  which  are  genuine 
throughout.  They  are  about  14  ft.  wide  and  9  ft. 
high,  and  are  divided  into  bays  by  the  standards, 
composed  of  three  lights  to  each  bay,  the  centering 
of  which  is  2  ft.  3  in.  The  head-beams  are  7  in. 
by  ^\  in.,  and  are  enriched  by  paterae  of  roses  in 
the  hollows.  The  tracery  heads  are  10  in.  deep 
by  f  in.  in  thickness.  The  wainscot  is  4  ft.  2  in. 
in  height,  the  middle -rail  being  6  in.  deep. 
They  are  plain,  substantial  screens,  with  but  little 
ornament.^ 

The  north  and  south  aisles  are  divided  from  the 
nave  by  two  much-restored  screens.  The  ancient 
parts  of  the  north  aisle  screen  consist  of  two  muntins 
and  two  inner  standards  showing  signs  of  a  door, 
one  length  of  middle-rail,  the  head-beam,  which  is 
7f  in.  deep  and  ']\  in.  wide  across  the  top  and 
contains  mortice-holes  every  8^  in.,  and  about  9  ft. 
of  vine  enrichment  ;  all  the  rest  is  new.  The 
screen  measures  12  ft.  3  in.  wide  and  is  10  ft.  high. 
The  south  aisle  screen  is  as  much  restored,  the 
ancient  parts  consisting  of  two  standards  and  three 
muntins,  one  length  of  middle-rail,  the  head-beam, 
three  tracery  heads,  and  three-fourths  of  the  vine 
enrichment;  the  centering  of  the  lights  is  18  in. 
The  screen  is  12  ft.  wide  and  9  ft.  7  in.  high. 

The  Hawthorn  Chapel  or  south  transept  retains 
a  portion  of  its  screen  to  the  level  of  the  middle- 
rail  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  6  in.  The  rail  is  7f  in. 
deep,  and  the  wainscot  is  divided  into  panelling 
with  a  centering  of  17  in.,  related  to  the  mortice- 
holes  above  for  the  muntins.  It  is  of  strong  con- 
struction and  good  workmanship. 

The  church  at  one  time  must  have  been  rich  in 
screenwork,  but  the  remains  have  been  so  thoroughly 
hashed  up  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  far  the 
genuine  fragments  are  fitted  to  each  screen,  and 

^  Illustrated  in  our  Transactions  for  191 2. 
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what  was  the  original  position  they  occupied  in  the 
church. 

Witton 

When  this  church  was  enlarged  in  the  fifteenth 
century  the  chancel  .arch  and  wall  were  removed, 
and  the  nave  and  chancel  thrown  into  one.  The 
chancel  arch  was  re-used  as  the  easternmost  bay  of 
the  north  arcade  of  the  nave  ;  the  respond  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  wall  being  retained.  A 
staircase  turret  was  erected  on  the  north  side,  com- 
municating with  the  rood-loft  and  the  roof.  In 
post- Reformation  times  this  staircase  was  used  for 
many  purposes.  In  1767  John  Stubbs  was  paid 
;^i3,  5^-.  %d.  for  erecting  an  organ  gallery  where  the 
rood-screen  stood.  Later  this  was  removed  and  a 
high  pulpit  erected,  a  new  door  being  cut  through 
from  the  staircase  to  effect  an  entrance  ;  the  upper 
part  was  used  as  a  smoke  flue.  The  present  rood- 
loft  door  is  16  ft.  9  in.  from  the  nave  floor.  The 
position  of  the  rood-beam  is  shown  on  each  side  of 
the  nave  walls  well  up.  There  are  also  the  marks 
of  the  coving  of  the  screen  on  the  western  side, 
both  north  and  south  arcade  respond  caps  having 
been  renewed  on  the  sides  facing  the  nave,  and  part 
of  the  moulding  of  each  arch  above.  Glynne  noticed 
across  the  south  aisle  a  fine  wood  screen.  His 
editor's  note  that  it  was  destroyed  in  1890  is  in- 
correct ;  it  had  disappeared  before  that  date. 

IV.  Post- Reformation  Screenwork  and 
Galleries 

Acton 

This  church  suffered  severely  during  the  Civil 
War,  being  used  as  a  fortress  by  both  parties,  serving 
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as  garrison  and  prison.  With  the  Restoration,  the 
church  was  refitted  for  service  and  the  chancel 
retains  in  altered  form  the  dignified  woodwork  of 
the  period.  The  date  on  the  communion  rails  is 
1685,  and  the  fittings  include  a  screen,  stalls,  and 
panelling.  The  church  again  suffered  damage  in 
1756  by  a  gale  which  blew  down  the  top  of  the 
tower ;  falling  on  the  nave  roof  it  destroyed  the 
clerestory  and  the  pewing  beneath.  The  screen  is 
a  low  one  of  wainscoting,  placed  at  the  recent 
restoration  upon  a  new  stone  base.  It  measures 
25  ft-  l\  in.  in  width  and  4  ft.  8^  in.  in  height. 
The  new  stone  base  is  2  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  and 
the  doorway  is  4  ft.  6  in.  wide.  The  wainscot  is 
divided  into  panelling  by  consols  of  3f  in.  width, 
the  centering  of  the  panelling  being  3  ft.  The 
door-posts  are  well  designed  and  carved,  and  the 
doors  are  ornamented  on  either  side.  The  design 
of  the  screen  approaches  the  classic,  and  is  well 
proportioned  and  moulded. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  the  east  end 
of  the  Dorfold  chantry  is  enclosed  by  a  screen  of 
the  same  period.  It  consists  of  a  cornice  with  an 
open  frieze  below,  with  a  narrow  architrave,  resting 
upon  turned  pillars  with  square  caps.  The  wainscot 
below  is  quite  simple  and  plain  panelling.  The 
screen  measures  7  ft.  9  in.  in  width. ^ 

Alder  ley 

On  the  south  side,  in  the  bay  next  the  chancel 
arch,  is  the  private  pew  of  the  Stanleys.  It  is 
approached  by  an  exterior  staircase  and  is  built  on 
beams  at  the  height  of  the  caps  of  the  pier  arcade. 
The  opening  into  the  nave  is  a  mixture  of  debased 
classic  and  gothic,  surmounted  by  a  coat  of  arms. 
The  gallery  front  is  divided  into  panels  and  orna- 

1  There  are  three  illustrations  in  the  Transactions  for  191 2. 
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mented  with  the  imitation  jewellery  drops  and 
bosses  of  its  period,  each  panel  bearing  a  painted 
coat  of  arms.  It  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  its 
time,  and  its  retention  is  to  be  desired.  There  is  a 
west  gallery,  in  which  is  placed  the  organ,  with 
similar  coats  of  arms  painted  on  the  panels. 

Chester 

The  abbot's  chapel,  built  over  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  cloisters,  once  a  part  of  the  abbot's 
lodging  which  later  became  the  bishop's  palace 
(now  destroyed),  is  a  small  Norman  structure  with 
a  barrel  vault.  It  was  refitted  for  service  by 
Bishop  Bridgeman,  who  plastered  the  ceiling  in  imi- 
tation of  a  fan  vault  and  placed  a  screen  dividing 
the  sanctuary  from  the  chapel  proper.  It  is  of  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  and  of  classic  form,  consisting  of 
a  pair  of  doors  in.  in  thickness,  the  upper  halves 
of  which  are  open  strapwork  ornamented  with  the 
jewel  pattern,  and  measurinof  8  ft.  2  in.  in  height 
and  3  ft.  5  in.  in  width  each.  The  framework  consists 
of  two  pilasters  16  in.  wide,  the  whole  being  sur- 
mounted by  an  entablature  with  dentil  ornamenta- 
tion. Above  this  is  a  broken  pediment  of  open 
design  with  a  central  ornament,  which  an  early 
engraving  shows  to  be  a  bird  ^  with  outstretched 
wings.  The  width  of  the  screen  is  9  ft.  3  in.  and 
the  height  to  the  pediment  9  ft.  2  in.  The  chapel 
was  allowed  to  fall  into  a  dire  state  of  neglect,  but 
has  recently  been  carefully  repaired  and  refitted  for 
service.  It  retains  its  communion  rails  of  coeval 
date. 

Bishop  Bridgeman  found  the  consistory  court 
established  in  the  old  Lady  Chapel  and  removed  it 
into  the  base  of  the  south-west  tower,  the  furniture 
being  of  his  date.    He  placed  a  stone  screen  across 

1  Possibly  the  bird  is  a  figment  of  the  artist's  brain. 
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the  tower  arch,  measuring  1 1  ft.  9  in.  to  the  second 
cornice  and  11  ft.  2  in.  in  width.  It  consists  of  a 
wall  2\\  in.  in  thickness,  in  which  is  placed  a  door 
with  a  Tudor  head,  moulded  on  the  exterior,  measur- 
ing 7  ft.  9^  in.  in  height  and  6  ft.  i  in.  in  width. 
On  the  wall  is  placed  a  wooden  beam,  above  which 
the  screen  is  divided  into  three  portions  consisting 
of  an  open  frieze  with  central  panels  and  sur- 
mounted by  three  pediments.  On  the  central  panel 
facing  the  church  are  the  arms  of  Bridgeman  and 
facing  the  court  the  arms  of  Edmund  Mainwaring, 
chancellor  of  Chester  in  1642.  The  design  of  the 
screen  is  heavy  and  uninspired. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  chapter-house  are  the 
remains  of  another  piece  of  furniture  contributed  to 
the  cathedral  by  Bishop  Bridgeman,  a  handsome 
pulpit  measuring  19  ft.  10  in.  in  length  and  5  ft. 
3  in.  in  height.  The  centre  part  projects  forward 
slightly  and  was  at  one  tim.e  canopied,  as  can  be 
seen  by  the  mortice-holes  on  the  top  of  the  desk. 
The  wainscot  is  divided  into  panelling,  the  centering 
2  ft.  Each  panel  has  applied  mouldings  of  different 
designs,  many  of  extreme  beauty.  Above  the 
panelling  and  under  the  desk  are  a  series  of  carved 
panels,  vigorously  cut,  containing  seven  coats  of 
arms  and  the  following:  jo.  br.  ep'vs.  1637. 
In  King's  Vale  Royal  is  a  description  of  it  as 
follows  : 

Lately  at  the  lower  end  of  the  great  ile  (or  nave)  is 
graced  with  the  beginning  of  such  a  monument  as  may,  to 
our  posterity,  be  of  more  fame  and  worth  than  all  the  rest 
in  this  ancient  fabric,  if  the  right  reverend  father  Doctor 
John  Bridgeman,  the  now  Lord  Bishop,  or  his  successors 
do  finish  that  preaching  place  which  his  lordship  hath 
already  begun  with  the  erection  of  as  fair  a  pulpit  of 
carved  wainscot  as  I  have  anywhere  seen. 

There  are  two  metal  screens,  dividing  the  choir 
aisles  from  the  transept,  presented  to  the  cathedral 
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by  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster.  They  are  of 
Spanish  workmanship  and  are  dated  1558.  They 
measure  12  ft.  5  in.  in  width,  4  ft.  6  in.  in  height, 
and  6  ft.  5  in.  to  the  top  of  the  centre  ornament. 
They  are  beautifully  designed  and  well  finished, 
and  retain  traces  of  painting  and  gilding.  They 
have  four  Latin  inscriptions,  one  on  either  side  of 
each  gate.  The  cherubs'  heads  are  particularly 
charming. 

St.  Johns,  Chester 

In  post-Reformation  times  the  commencement  of 
the  south  choir  aisle  was  appropriated  by  the  War- 
burtons  of  Arley  as  a  burial-place,  and  was  surrounded 
by  screenwork  ;  on  the  north  by  iron  railings,  on 
the  west  by  a  heavy  oak  and  iron  screen.  The 
proportions  are  not  bad,  but  the  details  and  the 
construction  are  both  heavy  and  questionable. 
The  screen  measures  12  ft.  in  width  and  8  ft.  10  in. 
in  height;  the  gates  measure  3  ft.  10  in.  each  in 
width  and  are  of  in.  timbering ;  the  standards 
measure  5^  in.  in  thickness.  The  ironwork  is 
clumsy  and  weighty,  and  shows  no  sense  of  design. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  iron  screen  on  the 
north  side,  which  measures  8  ft.  in  width  and  5  ft. 
9  in.  in  height ;  the  top  rail  is  5  in.  across  and  i  in. 
thick  ;  the  uprights  are  2  in.  in  diameter  and  the 
spikes  14  in.  in  length.  There  is  no  question  of 
strength,  but  its  position  before  the  county  gaol 
would  be  more  appropriate  than  inside  a  church. 
It  is  interesting  as  showing  the  depths  to  which  art 
in  England  had  fallen. 

Cholmondeley 

The  chapel  is  an  ancient  building,  originally  of 
half  timber.    The  chancel  has  been  retained,  having 
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an  outer  shell  of  later  date.  It  has  kept  its  fifteenth- 
century  firred-beam  roof.  The  foundation  grant, 
dated  1285,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  present 
Marquis  of  Cholmondeley.  The  chapel,  according 
to  Sir  Peter  Leycester,  was  sumptuously  repaired 
by  Robert,  Earl  of  Leinster,  in  1652,  and  the  chancel 
is  filled  with  woodwork  of  this  period,  consisting  of 
screen,  pulpit,  reading-desk,  font-cover,  rails  and 
holy  table,  stalls,  and  panelling  round  the  walls. 
The  screen  is  dated  1655,  being  the  eighth  year  of 
the  Commonwealth — a  very  exceptional  occurrence. 
It  measures  14  ft.  5  in.  in  width  and  11  ft.  10  in. 
in  height.  It  is  a  well-proportioned  and  dignified 
piece  of  work.  The  entablature  consists  of  a  cornice 
of  considerable  projection,  below  which  are  mould- 
ings of  the  egg-and-dart  and  dentils.  The  frieze 
consists  of  open  strapwork,  divided  by  keystones. 
The  architrave  is  moulded,  without  ornament,  and 
rests  upon  turned  pillars  with  Corinthian  caps  with 
square  heads.  The  bases  of  the  pillars  are  well  and 
delicately  moulded,  and  rest  upon  the  middle-rail. 
The  two  which  form  the  sides  of  the  door  are  of 
greater  diameter  than  the  rest,  viz.  6\  in.  and  2f  in. 
respectively. 

The  doorway  measures  3  ft.  8^  in.,  and  the 
arcade  2  ft.  4  in.  and  i  ft.  11  in.  on  either  side  in 
width.  The  tops  of  the  arcades  have  ornamental 
strapwork,  with  keystones  and  pendants.  The 
wainscot  measures  4  ft.  9  in.  in  height,  and  on  the 
west  side  is  elaborately  moulded  and  panelled. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  ornaments,  between 
which  is  a  large  shield,  bearing  the  royal  arms 
facing  west,  and  the  Cholmondeley  coat  facing 
east.  ^  The  stalls  or  pews  are  returned  against  the 
east  side  of  the  screen.  The  woodwork  contained 
in  this  chancel  is  the  most  valuable  post-Reformation 
church  furniture  we  possess  in  the  county. 
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High  Legh 

Glynne  notes  the  interior  as  fitted  with  open 
seats  and  carved  screen.  The  chapel  was  burnt  to 
the  ground  in  1891,  nothing  being  saved. 

Harthill 

The  church  here  was  rebuilt  in  stone  in  1609 
the  style  of  a  domestic  chapel,  and  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  its  time.    Glynne  notes  in  1862  that 
it  is 

.  .  .  of  oblong  form,  without  chancel  arch;  but  a  wood  screen 
reaching  to  the  roof  and  having  tolerable  carving  of  the 
time  separates  a  small  portion  into  a  chancel.  There  is 
some  wood  screenwork  on  the  south-east  part  of  the  interior. 
The  screen  is  painted  with  the  names  and  arms  of  the  lords 
of  the  manor  and  the  incumbents  from  the  time  of  the 
rebuilding  (many  of  these  are  modern),  and  has  the  follow- 
ing inscription  upon  the  head-beam  :  "  This  church  was 
builded  upon  the  devocion  of  the  countrye  by  the  labor 
and  travell  of  Ed.  Tanat,  Jo.  Dod,  Tho.  Bulckley  and  Ra. 
Weston  P.  A.  1609." 

The  church  underwent  a  drastic  handling  in 
1863.  The  west  gallery,  the  old  oak  pews  and 
the  rails  were  cleared  out,  the  walls  scraped  of 
plaster,  the  roof  reboarded  in  pitch  pine,  and  the 
wooden  bellcot  replaced  by  an  absurd  topheavy 
stone  spirelet  of  the  bridescake  order.  The  screen- 
work  in  the  south-east  part  disappeared  ;  the  main 
screen  was  robbed  of  its  wainscot,  and  the  heads 
filled  with  boarding  ornamented  in  the  manner  of 
the  arch-heads  provided  in  a  child's  box  of  bricks. 
It  consists  of  five  bays  of  5  ft.  10  in.  centerings, 
and  stands  13  ft.  high  on  a  new  stone  base.  The 
uprights  are  unmoulded,  and  measure  6  in.  by  4  in. 
in  diameter.  The  top-beam  is  moulded  and  orna- 
mented with  the  egg  and  dart  above  the  inscription. 
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The  front  of  the  west  gallery  was  used  as  panelling 
for  the  sanctuary.  This  has  been  removed  recently, 
and  portions  are  now  in  the  vicarage.  A  few 
balusters  from  the  communion-rails  are  made  up 
into  a  reading-desk. 

Macclesfield 

Earwaker  states  :  "  The  Savage  Chapel  is  separ- 
ated from  the  church  by  a  wooden  screen,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  filled  with  glass."  This  has  dis- 
appeared, but  there  is  a  screen  of  sorts  to  rail  off 
the  baptistery,  consisting  of  nine  bays  without 
wainscot,  having  iron  stanchions.  The  uprights  are 
well  moulded,  and  the  heads  are  filled  with  fret- 
work in  the  style  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The 
doorway  is  surmounted  with  a  Renaissance  shield. 

Middlewich 
Gastrell  in  his  Notitia  says  : 

A  chapel  or  oratory  was  purchased  by  the  baron  of 
Kinderton  of  Sir  R.  Bulkley  and  the  parish,  the  leave 
confirmed  by  the  bishop  1587  on  condition  the  baron 
repair  it. 

Glynne  notes — 

The  chancel  is  divided  from  each  side  by  two  arches  of 
Tudor  form.  Within  these  arches  are  wood  screens  of  the 
age  of  James  I.,  charged  with  the  arms  of  Venables. 

Helsby  states  that  the  old  screen  of  oak,  having 
become  somewhat  dilapidated,  was  removed  to  the 
tower.  Otherwise  Lord  Vernon's  agent  sold  the 
chapel  to  the  France  family,  who  turned  out  the 
Venables  screen  and  replaced  it  by  a  Victorian 
erection.  A  portion  of  the  screenwork  is  still  in 
the  tower,  panelling  the  north  and  south  sides,  and 
is  in  excellent  repair.     It  bears  upon  it  the  name 
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of  Peeter  Venables  and  the  date  1632.  It  is  of 
Jacobean  design,  with  strapwork  ornament,  and  is 
blazoned  with  numerous  coats  of  arms  and  quarter- 
ings.  The  large  shield  contains  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  coats,  with  the  name  of  the  bearer  beneath 
each.  There  are  rriany  other  quarterings,  and  the 
two  lesser  pediments  are  surmounted  by  the  crest  of 
the  Venables  family — a  dragon  devouring  a  child. 
These  coats  of  arms  are  said  to  have  been  tricked 
out  by  Smith,  Rouge  Dragon,  whose  family  lived 
at  the  Old  Hough  at  Warmingham. 

Mobberley  ^ 

The  church  retains  its  ringers'  gallery,  and  over 
the  modern  beam  is  an  ornamental  balustrade, 
elaborately  decorated  with  strapwork  of  the  same 
type  as  Middlewich.  Cut  on  the  base  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription:  "John  Bageley  and  Henry  Burges, 
church  wardens  1683."  This  is  the  only  ringers' 
gallery  allowed  to  remain  in  the  county. 

Mo7^eton 

The  fine  old  black  and  white  mansion  at  Moreton 
near  Astbury  retains  its  chapel  on  the  south  side  of 
the  quadrangle.  It  has  recently  been  cleaned  and 
is  again  occasionally  used  for  service.  The  entire 
length  of  the  chapel  is  about  30  ft.  The  small 
sanctuary,  measuring  12  ft.  by  9  ft.,  is  divided  from 
the  chapel  by  a  plain  rectangular  screen,  the  east 
wall  of  the  chapel  resting  on  the  head-beam.  On 
either  side  of  the  door  are  two  sturdy  standards. 
The  screen  is  divided  into  three  lights  on  each  side 
of  the  doorway,  resting  on  a  low  solid  piece  of 
timbering.  The  whole  of  the  screen  is  roughly 
moulded  and  the  heads  are  without  tracery.  The 

1  Illustrated  in  our  Transactions  for  191 2. 
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walls  of  the  chapel  were  formerly  strewn  with 
Scripture  texts  in  black  letter,  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  Authorized  Version.  These  have  now 
disappeared. 

Lower  Peover 

This  interesting  black-and-white  timber  church 
underwent  a  drastic  restoration  by  Salvin,  and  is  at 
the  present  time  threatened  with  another  of  like 
sort.  It  contains  a  quantity  of  post-Reformation 
screenwork.    Glynne  notes  : 

The  chancel  has  no  architectural  division,  but  has  the 
remnant  of  a  rood-loft  screen,  near  which  the  wooden 
pillars  are  roughly  squared.  The  aisles  end  in  ugly  wood 
screens  of  the  heaviest  and  worst  type  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  not  corresponding ;  that  of  the  south  chapel  is 
in  advance  furthest  west  than  the  others. 

There  are  no  remains  of  a  rood-screen  at  the  present 
time,  the  chancel  division  being  marked  by  a  low 
open-work  screen  of  Jacobean  date.  The  north 
chapel  is  surrounded  by  a  screen,  dated  1624,  which 
does  not  merit  the  hard  things  said  of  it  by  Glynne. 
It  has  a  door  on  the  west  side,  at  present  blocked 
up  by  the  organ.  On  the  south  are  two  chapels  : 
the  west  one  is  enclosed  by  a  plain  screen  without 
tracery  in  the  heads ;  the  eastern  or  Shackerley 
chapel  is  divided  off  by  a  strong  and  heavy  baluster 
screen  with  gates.  This  screen  is  divided  into  four, 
with  a  cross-bar  half  way  up,  the  turned  balusters 
being  set  close  together  ;  it  is  surmounted  by  turned 
balls.  The  church  retains  its  early  pewing,  with 
doors  opening  at  half  height,  from  the  days  of  rush- 
laying,  and  is  highly  picturesque. 

Prestbury 

The  pre- Reformation  screens  have  been  dealt 
with  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper.      In  an 
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undated  pamphlet,  published  before  Scott  came  on 
the  scene,  is  the  following  : 

The  screen  which  at  present  divides  the  nave  from  the 
chancel  is  comparatively  modern,  having  been  erected  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  place  of  one  which 
is  shown  to  have  existed  by  the  church  accounts,  which 
was  altered  in  1572.  It  is  of  wood  ornamented  with  urns, 
festoons,  and  other  pagan  symbols  in  stucco. 

The  north  aisle  v^as  rebuilt  in  1739  in  classic  style, 
and  at  the  east  end  was  the  Legh  chapel,  separated 
from  the  aisle  by  an  oaken  screen  of  Palladian  type. 
The  restoration  encompassed  the  destruction  of  the 
aisle,  chapel,  and  chancel  screen,  and  re-erection  in 
Victorian  Gothic.^  Part  of  the  Legh  chapel  wood- 
work has  been  re-erected  facing  the  chancel  screen, 
and  is  a  charming  specimen  of  its  time.  It  is  of 
the  refined  Adam  period,  with  swags  and  urns,  the 
whole  delicately  treated.  Over  the  door,  in  the 
pediment,  are  the  arms  of  Venables,  claimed  by 
the  Leghs  as  ancestors.  Unfortunately  the  Adam 
panelling  is  missing. 


Weaverham 

In  addition  to  the  fragments  of  fifteenth-century 
screenwork  there  are  the  remains  of  two  chapel 
screens  of  Jacobean  type,  dating  from  the  time  of 
James  I.,  when  the  church  was  renovated.  They 
consist  of  moulded  heads  supported  on  balusters 
resting  on  panelled  wainscoting.  The  eastern  bays 
on  either  side  of  the  chancel  retain  their  heads  and 
some  of  the  turned  supports  ;  the  mortice-holes 
show  where  the  missing  balusters  stood.  They 
also  retain  their  doors.  The  complete  portions 
measure  14  ft.  7  in.  in  length  and  the  wainscot  is 
4  ft.  high.  The  panelling  of  the  door  of  the  north 
parclose  is  a  piece  of  excellent  woodcraft. 

^  Illustrated  in  our  Transactions  for  1912. 
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By  Charles  R.  Hand 

Read  ist  February  191 7 


IT  was  recently  my  good  fortune  to  acquire 
several  relics  of  George  Nicholson,  the  noted 
artist,  including  three  of  his  sketch-books  and  three 
finished  pencil  drawings.  The  first  book  comprises 
drawings  of  the  walls  of  Chester,  Pulford  Church, 
and  other  places,  two  being  dated  in  1820  and 
a  third  in  1821  ;  the  second  book  contains  views 
in  Liverpool  and  district  and  North  Wales,  the 
delicacy  of  the  pencil  work  being  remarkable  ;  the 
third  book  is  all  that  was  accomplished  of  a  projected 
series  of  illustrations  for  Byron's  poems — six  finished 
pen  and  ink  pictures,  and  two  unfinished  ones. 
The  pencil  drawings  are  a  view  of  "  Bromborough 
Creek  from  New  Ferry,  Oct.  15th,  '35"  (size  11  in. 
by  7  in.) ;  and  others  of  "  Vale  Crucis  "  and  Dee  " 
(each  9^  in.  by  6^  in.). 

The  second  book  contains  the  drawing  of  the 
interior  of  the  south  aisle  or  Norris  Chapel  in 
Childwall  Church,  dated  6th  April  1825,  reproduced 
at  p.  66.  The  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  church 
from  the  south-east,  dated  1809,  is  photographed 
from  an  unsigned  drawing  in  the  Binns  Collection 
in  the  Liverpool  Free  Library,  vol.  xii.  p.  13,  and 
has  not  before  been  published.  These  are  apparently 
the  earliest  known  views  extant  of  the  outside  and 
inside  of  this  part  of  the  church. 
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There  is  no  known  record  of  the  building  of  this 
chapel,  but  it  is  referred  to  on  12th  December  1484, 
when  Thomas  Norris  of  Speke,  'to  the  pleasure 
of  God,  encresse  of  His  service  and  for  the  helth  of 
my  sawle  and  alle  myne  antecessors  and  for  the 
helth  of  the  sawle  bf  John  of  Lathum,  prieste, 
sumtyme  parson  of  Aldeforth,  and  all  cristen  sawles/ 
founded  a  chantry  [called  the  chantry  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Martyr]  in  this  chapel."  ^ 

During  the  years  that  followed  there  is  very 
little  reference  to  the  chapel.  In  1563  it  contained 
painted  windows  in  memory  of  members  of  the 
Norris  family,  and  was  then  doubtless  fully  furnished. 
But  by  the  year  1736  the  name  of  Norris  of  Speke 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  1797,  after  the  sale  of 
Speke  Hall  to  Richard  Watt,  the  stone  pavement 
which  covered  the  floor  of  the  chapel  was  broken 
up,  the  brasses  torn  from  their  positions,  the  tombs 
of  the  Norrises  desecrated,  and  their  remains  removed 
to  the  churchyard.  The  Ashtons  of  Woolton  Hall 
are  recorded  to  have  used  the  vault  under  the 
chapel  for  the  purpose  of  burial.  The  glass  in  the 
windows  was  probably  also  at  this  time  taken  out, 
and  no  trace  of  it  is  known  to  exist. 

The  only  original  fittings  remaining  are  the 
brasses  commemorating  Henry  Norris  and  his  wife, 
now  fixed  within  an  arched  recess  on  the  wall  of 
the  south  aisle ;  a  handsomely  carved  bench-head 
fixed  to  the  front  pew,  bearing  on  a  shield  the  arms 
of  Norris  and  Harrington,  probably  put  up  by 
Edward  Norris,  who  died  in  1606  ;  and  an  oval 
marble  medallion,  measuring  3  ft.  6  in.  on  the  south 
wall,  inscribed  : 

Here  vnder  lyes  intir'd   the   body  of  John 
Garway,  Esq'.,  1683." 

1  "  Notes  on  Childwall,"  by  Mr.  R.  Stewart-Brown,  in  the  Society's 
Trans,  vol.  Ixv.  (1914),  95,  where  further  particulars  will  be  found. 
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John  Garway  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Garway, 
a  wealthy  London  merchant  and  a  noted  Royalist. 
His  sister  Katherine  was  married  to  Thomas  N orris 
of  Speke.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  Childwall, 
and  was  buried  there  on  21st  March  1683. 

The  chapel  —  indeed  the  church  generally — 
appears  to  have  been  sadly  neglected,  for  in  1822  it 
is  reported  to  have  been  in  a  very  bad  state.  The 
beams  in  the  roof,  including  those  of  the  Salisbury 
Chapel  (immediately  adjoining  the  one-time  N orris 
Chapel)  were  decayed  and  sunk,  the  pews  rotten, 
the  roof  dangerous."  Another  account  says  that 
"the  old  church  had  no  proper  floor  except  the 
earth — the  wooden  floor  being  all  worn  and  rotted 
away "  ;  and  a  few  years  later  it  is  recorded  that 
''before  the  renovation  of  the  church  in  1853  the 
floor  was  of  earth,  and  children  kicking  into  it  with 
their  heels  would  sometimes  dislodge  a  human 
bone."  Nothing,  however,  was  done  for  many 
years. 

The  church  was  visited  by  George  Nicholson, 
the  Liverpool  artist,  in  1825,  and  a  pencil  drawing 
of  the  old  chapel  then  made  by  him.  The  draw- 
ing is  only  small,  as  was  the  chapel,  but  it  gives  the 
impression  of  a  building  of  substantial  dimensions. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  accurate  in  its  proportions.  The 
chapel  measured  18  ft.  3  in.  from  the  screen  to  the 
east  wall  ;  at  the  east  end  was  7  ft.  8  in.  wide  ; 
and  from  the  first  pier  to  the  south  wall  8  ft.  i  in. 
This  pillar  is  25  in.  thick,  and  its  height  8  ft.  10  in. 
from  the  floor  to  the  bottom  of  the  capital.  The 
west  end  of  the  parclose  or  aisle  screen,  enclosing 
the  chapel  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  which  com- 
petent authorities,  in  agreement  with  me,  consider 
early  Jacobean,  was  8  ft.  10  in.  in  height,  and 
9  ft.^  6  in.  wide  ;  the  width  of  each  bay  being  about 
15  in.  The  capital  slightly  overhangs  the  screen 
on  the  extreme  left.    I  have  made  every  enquiry 


WHO  WAS 
WILLIAM  STAINFORD,  ABBOT"? 


By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Newdigate,  S.J . 

Read  8th  November  19 17 


WHITAKER,  in  his  account  of  Cockersand 
Abbey  [Rickmondskire,  ii.  ^^334),  names 
William  Stainford  as  being  abbot  there  in  1393. 
For  evidence  he  refers  to  "  part  of  a  screen  removed 
at  the  Dissolution  [from  Cockersand]  to  Mitton 
church,  on  which  the  following  inscription  is  still 
visible  : 

29£&otot*i  et  Jofj'fs  factum  etat  fjoc  opus  tBtnpcre 
ti'm  mill  ^tamfort  ^bb'ts,  anno  ©*titi  ffilessimo  CCC"  Wona= 
geno  IH." 

As  this  abbot's  name  has  been  copied  into  all 
subsequent  lists  of  abbots  of  Cockersand,^  it  seems 
worth  while  to  point  out  the  true  nature  of  the 
evidence  on  which  its  position  there  rests. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  real  evidence,  only 
a  surmise  of  Whitaker's,  that  the  screen  came  from 
Cockersand  at  all.  He  himself  recognised  this 
when  he  first  described  it  in  1805:  "This  appears 
to  have  been  brought  from  Cockersand  Abbey, 
otherwise  the  words  de  Cockersand  would  have 
been  expressed"  [Wkalley,  ed.  2,  p.  448).    He  had 

1  E.g.,  Cockersand  Chartulary  (Chetham  Soc),  p.  xxii ;  Collectanea 
Anglo-Praernotistratensia  (Camden  Soc),  ii.  106;  V.C.H.  Lancashire^ 
ii.  159. 
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forgotten  it  when  he  wrote  his  History  of  Richmond- 
shire  some  twenty  years  later,  and  his  surmise  has 
there  become  a  categorical  statement.  But  it  is 
just  as  likely  that  the  screen  came,  say,  from  Sawley. 
Sawley  is  much  nearer  to  Mitton — seven  miles  as 
against  some  thirty ;  its  abbots  were  the  manorial 
lords  of  Stainforth,  fifteen  miles  higher  up  the  Ribble ; 
it,  no  less  than  Cockersand,  numbered  Stainfords  or 
Stanfords  among  its  benefactors  ;  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  that  the  only  Sawley  abbot  whose 
name  is  recorded  for  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  is  a  certain  William  " — surname  unknown 
— who  occurs  in  1418,  1433,  and  1443. 

Secondly,  the  date.  The  year  1393  assigned  to 
Abbot  William  and  his  screen  originates  in  what 
can  only  be  described  as  a  bad  blunder  on  the  part 
of  Whitaker.  The  words  which  he  read  ccc"  nona- 
gem  m  "  are  really  "  ad  honorem  be  V  !  The  actual 
inscription,  in  good  fifteenth-century  characters  and 
perfectly  legible,  is  as  follows  : 

.  .  .  "tieb0t0r' :  ^ :  tofjis  :  .  .  |  factum  erat  f)0C  opus  |  tenip0re 
tJomtni  TOiIll  I  stagnforli  aib'is  (  anno  :  Irommi :  willmo :  |  all 
Janorem  b2  U  | 

The  inscription  is  of  course  incomplete,  showing 
that  it  was  not  made  for  the  place  it  now  occupies  ; 
and  the  fragments  (indicated  by  the  dividing  lines) 
have  evidently  been  wrongly  pieced  together  by  the 
unknown  restorer. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  various  readings  of 
the  Mitton  inscription  as  given  by  comparatively 
recent  authorities.  Morant,  in  his  edition  of 
Whitaker's  History  of  Ci^aven  (1878),  p.  24,  quotes 
the  text  as  given  by  Whitaker  above,  but  not  with- 
out suspicion,  for  he  adds  in  a  note  :  "  The  name  of 
William  Stainford  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of 
abbots  of  Cockersand  given  in  Dugdale's  '  Monasti- 
con,'  and  the  date  said  to  be  on  the  screen  is 
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evidently  of  too  early  a  period."  In  the  1872 
edition  of  the  History  of  Whalley  Whitaker's  original 
reading  is  given  with  the  addition  of  the  words  "'ad 
honorem  be  K,"  in  which  form  it  is  also  found  in 
Harland's  (1868)  edition  of  Baines's  History  of 
Lancashire.  Harland,  however,  goes  on  to  correct 
Whitaker's  misreading,  for  the  first  time,  from 
personal  examination/  It  is  due,  I  suppose,  to  the 
perversity  of  human  nature  that,  notwithstanding 
Harland's  correction,  the  editor  of  the  latest  edition 
(1888)  of  this  work  adds  in  a  footnote  of  his  own  : 
William  Stainford  was  abbot  of  Cockersand  in 

1393"! 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  other  record 
of  Abbot  Stainford  besides  this  at  Mitton.  Perhaps 
the  small  heraldic  shield  shown  in  Plate  II.,  fig.  3, 
may  help  to  identify  him.  A  similar  escutcheon — 
"  Sable,  a  leopard's  head,  or,  jissant  a  fleur-de-lis, 
argent" — figured  in  Gregson's  Portfolio  (ed.  1869, 
p.  loi),  is  assigned  to  Cliderow  of  Salebury  ;  this 
does  not,  however,  agree  with  the  Cliderow  arms 
as  given  in  V.C.H.  Lanes,  vi.  253. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  note  to  de- 
scribe the  screen  itself.  Mr.  Crossley's  photograph, 
which  he  very  kindly  allows  to  be  reproduced  here, 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  its  present  appearance. 
One  fact  which  suggests  that  its  erection  at  Mitton 
must  have  been  at  a  much  later  date  than  that 
assigned  by  Whitaker,  is  that  much  of  the  carved 
work  is  missing,  and  has  been  replaced  in  cast  iron  ; 
and  this  accounts  also  for  the  repetition  of  some  of 
the  figures  shown  in  Plate  II. 

^  Harland  suggests  as  an  interpretation  of  the  text,  "[At  the 
expense]  of  devoti  of  St.  John  of  J\erusale7n\  this  work  was  made,  etc." 
The  word  after  Johis  may  possibly  have  begun  with  fj  {Hierosoly- 
mitaniT),  so  far  as  one  can  judge  by  the  remaining  portion  of  its  first 
letter  ;  but  the  sign  before  Johis  is  certainly  an  abbreviated  <?/,  not 
sdi.  Can  any  one  supply  from  similar  inscriptions  a  clue  to  the 
missing  words  of  this  ? 


MEDIEVAL  MUSIC 


Part  II 

By  Arthur  W.  Pollitt,  Mus.D.,  F,R.C,0. 

Read  29th  March  19 17 


BY  the  term  Mediaeval  Music  I  indicate  that 
period  in  the  development  of  the  art  which 
was  concerned  with  the  evolution  and  with  the 
application  of  general  principles  of  style  and  treat- 
ment. In  my  previous  paper  I  endeavoured  to  make 
clear  the  gradual  growth  of  musical  composition  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Elizabethan  Madrigal  School/  I 
dealt  entirely  with  choral  composition,  because  choral 
composition  is  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  structure 
of  music  is  built.  The  principle  of  "divine  dis- 
content "  is  nowhere  more  admirably  illustrated  than 
in  the  history  of  music.  As  soon  as  one  pinnacle 
of  perfection  was  reached,  another  groping  effort 
towards  new  exoression  was  started.  It  is  so  in  all 
arts.  We  see  no  ultimate  :  the  desire  for  new  forms 
and  new  colours  impels  us  perpetually.  No  force, 
however  great,  can  stem  this  fundamental  impulse. 
The  Church  did  for  a  time  lay  its  blighting  hands 
on  music  and  say  :  "  Thus  far  and  no  farther  "  ;  but 
the  result  was  that  the  divine  onward  impulse,  work- 
ing in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  musicians,  caused  the 
art  to  swerve  into  other  channels. 

^  See  Transactions^  Ixviii.  177. 
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If  we  would  find  the  beginnings  of  instrumental 
music  we  must  study  the  domestic  side  of  the  life  of 
the  nation.  From  time  immemorial  the  dance  has 
played  its  part  in  this  sphere,  and  from  time  im- 
memorial the  rhythm  of  it  has  been  emphasised  in 
some  crude  but  audible  manner.  It  is,  then,  to  the 
music  of  the  people  we  must  turn  for  any  glimmerings 
of  new  tendencies. 

At  first,  composers  naturally  applied  the  principles 
of  choral  writing  to  the  new  medium.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  factors  in  the  foundation  of  the  new 
style  was  the  domestic  instrument  called  the  lute. 
Composers  exploited  its  resources  to  the  full  extent, 
partly  because  it  was  a  most  popular  instrument,  and 
partly  too  because  its  possibilities  were  very  limited. 
They  soon  found  how  unsuitable  music  of  the  choral 
type  was  ;  so  they  evolved  a  style  of  writing  which 
took  cognisance  of  the  chord  as  a  chord,  and  not  as 
a  mere  accident  of  the  fiow  of  the  contrapuntal  parts. 

With  the  development  of  music  for  domestic 
instruments  the  practice  of  singing  madrigals  fell 
into  abeyance,  and  instead  of  it  another  typically 
English  form  of  musical  art  was  evolved,  in  the 
shape  of  the  solo  song.  The  general  scope  of  the 
songs  is  such  that  one  feels  that  they  were  never 
intended  for  professional  performance.  They  are 
simple  and  direct,  and  they  were  obviously  written 
for  amateurs  who  had  a  cultivated  appreciation  of 
poetry.  But  the  accompaniments  to  the  songs  (for 
lute)  undoubtedly  helped  towards  the  foundation  of 
the  new  instrumental  style. 

The  application  of  the  great  natural  law,  **That 
which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die," 
is  nowhere  more  powerfully  illustrated  than  in  the 
growth  of  music.  The  great  choral  style  blossomed 
and  reached  its  zenith  with  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Then  followed  a  period  of  decay  and  sterility. 
In  the  meantime  instrumental  music  had  started  on 
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its  independent  way,  progressing  slowly  towards  a 
new  form  of  utterance  by  using  all  the  old  familiar 
choral  idioms,  and  by  shedding  them  gradually  as 
new  effects  and  new  possibilities  were  discovered. 
Then,  with  the  advent  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
came  a  new  movement  which  discarded  all  previous 
theories  and  practice  ;  which  laid  for  itself  new 
foundations  and  raised  thereon  a  building  fashioned 
according  to  its  own  requirements,  i.e.  the  demands 
of  dramatic  expression.  The  first  impulse  came  from 
Florence,  where  a  band  of  enthusiasts  deliberately 
set  to  work  to  resuscitate  the  principles  of  the  old 
Greek  drama.  We  are  not  now  concerned  with 
those  principles.  They  afforded  at  the  time  ample 
pabulum  for  daily  discussion  and  argument.  But 
we  are  distinctly  concerned  with  the  outcome  of  the 
movement,  for  it  virtually  created  a  new  art.  From 
that  time,  dramatic  music  and  instrumental  music 
progressed  side  by  side  for  a  considerable  period, 
each  reacting  upon  the  other,  not  only  to  their  own 
advantage,  but  to  the  advantage  of  all  musical  art. 

Consider  now  the  possible  lines  of  development 
for  instrumental  music  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  There  are  three  well-defined  courses 
which  we  can  follow  with  the  advantage  which  the 
perspective  of  years  gives  to  us  : 

(i.)  There  was  the  possibility  of  superimposing  upon  the 
choral  style  new  ornaments,  turns,  and  rhythmic  formulae, 
which  would  virtually  create  a  new  style  of  expression. 
The  outcome  of  this  method  was  the  dignified  organ  fugue. 

(ii.)  There  was  the  development  or  expansion  of  existing 
dance  forms  and  rhythms,  which  led  to  the  early  suites  and 
the  later  symphony. 

(iii.)  There  was  the  province  of  the  specialist  who  knew 
the  practical  resources  of  his  instrument,  and  who  advanced 
the  technique  of  writing  by  the  application  of  his  principles 
to  practice. 

The  second  instrument  to  attain  mature  develop- 
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ment  was  the  organ.  Its  path  of  progress  lay  along 
the  first  of  the  three  ways  afore  mentioned,  and  it  is 
interesting,  and  sometimes  amusing,  to  trace  the 
gradual  growth  of  new  texture  which  was  grafted 
upon  the  plain  choral  style.  One  of  the  most 
favoured  forms  of  writing  affected  by  the  early  organ 
composers  was  that  known  as  the  Toccata.  It  was 
meant  to  display  brilliance  of  finger-touch  as  well  as 
of  imaginative  treatment,  and  often  consisted  of 
mere  aimless  wanderings  up  and  down  the  key- 
board. Another  favourite  form  was  the  Choral 
Prelude.  There  were  many  ways  of  treatment  : 
perhaps  the  most  popular  was  that  of  treating  each 
line  of  the  choral  separately,  and  using  its  theme  as 
the  basis  of  a  little  prelude  or  introduction.  This 
form  was  cultivated  to  a  great  extent ;  in  fact,  one 
would  not  be  overstating  the  case  if  one  said  that 
the  last  word  in  such  treatment  was  said  by  the 
organ- writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
organ  Fugue,  directly  growing  out  of  the  choral 
style,  assumed  instrumental  features  gradually  ;  but, 
like  its  cousin  the  Choral  Prelude,  it  attained  to  full 
development  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Meanwhile,  a  special  feature  of  instrumental 
music  was  being  developed  in  this  country,  i.e.  that 
for  domestic  keyed  instruments.  A  collection  of 
pieces  known  as  Mulliner's  MS.  Collection " 
(which  dates  from  at  least  1565)  is  evidence  of  an 
extraordinary  activity  in  this  direction.  The  greatest 
collection  of  all  is  that  known  as  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Virginal  Book" — a  very  beautiful  MS.  preserved  at 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.  Over  twenty 
English  composers  are  represented  in  this  volume. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  collection  named  "  Benjamin 
Cosyn's  Virginal  Book,"  which  contains  ninety-eight 
pieces  by  various  composers;  another,  called  "Will 
Foster's,"  which  contains  over  seventy  pieces ;  a 
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dainty  volume  called  "  Lady  Nevile's  Book,"  which 
contains  forty-two  pieces,  all  by  William  Byrd,  and 
all  written  before  1591  ;  and  the  famous  Parthenia," 
which  was  the  first  book  of  such  music  printed  in 
England,  and  contains  the  most  attractive  work  of 
Byrd,  Bull,  and  Orlando  Gibbons. 

The  pieces  in  these  collections  are  made  up  of 
Dance  tunes.  Preludes,  Fantasias,  and  last  but  by 
no  means  least,  of  Variations.  The  discovery  of  the 
Variation  form  was  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the 
early  composers.  The  reason  will  be  evident  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  secret  of  writing  an  ex- 
tended movement  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  The 
construction  of  variations  relieved  the  composer  of 
the  necessity  to  invent  themes,  and  left  him  free  to 
concentrate  his  skill  upon  details  of  treatment. 

The  steady  progress  from  "  wildly  whirling  scale 
passages "  with  no  particular  point  to  that  of  free 
and  definite  musical  patterns  is  easy  to  trace.  The 
Englishman  with  the  greatest  instinct  for  instru- 
mental style  was  undoubtedly  Dr.  John  Bull. 
To  him  may  be  credited  the  invention  of  the 
broken  chord,  the  arpeggio,  and  the  device  of 
repeated  notes.  He  had  also  a  fine  instinct  for 
modulation. 

There  is  of  course  a  special  reason  for  the 
prominence  given  to  purely  domestic  music  in  this 
country  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Long  before 
the  revolutionary  bolt  fell,  the  Puritan  aversion  to 
elaborate  church  music  had  grown  more  and  more 
pronounced.  A  Committee  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Lords  reported  unfavourably  upon  it  even  in 
1641  ;  so  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  when  war 
broke  out  the  Puritan  soldiers  lost  no  opportunity 
to  do  all  the  damage  possible,  not  only  to  churches 
and  ornaments,  but  to  organs  and  music  books  as 
well.  Choirs  were  disbanded;  and  church  composers 
found  themselves  without  occupation.     Thus  was 
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the  innate  love  of  music  turned,  as  it  were  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  into  new  channels  ;  and  thus  was 
completed  the  secularisation  of  music  in  this  country. 
A  popular  misconception  holds  the  Puritans  respons- 
ible for  untold  damage  to  our  musical  progress  as  a 
nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Puritan  policy  was 
productive  of  the  greatest  activity  in  matters  musical. 
Compositions  poured  forth  ;  indeed,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  amount  of  music  published  during  the 
Commonwealth,  "  the  country  would  appear  to  have 
been  bubbling  with  it." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  new  movement,  mentioned 
above,  which  was  initiated  in  Florence  in  the  year 
1600.  It  was  a  very  modest  affair  in  its  inception  ; 
and  its  first-fruits  consisted  only  in  a  form  of  free 
accompanied  declamation.  Gradually,  however,  the 
scope  of  the  accompaniments  grew  in  importance  in 
proportion  to  the  composer's  power  of  recognition 
of  the  demands  of  dramatic  art.  The  first  revolu- 
tionary was  one  Claudio  Monteverde  {b.  1568),  a 
professional  viol-player  in  the  Duke  of  Mantua's 
band.  Knowing  full  well  the  possibilities  of  his 
particular  instrument,  he  had  the  audacity  to  write 
passages  and  progressions  which  commended  them- 
selves to  his  artistic  sense.  That  sense  has  been 
justified  at  the  bar  of  the  tribunal  of  time.  But  his 
innovations  were  greeted  with  howls  of  execration 
and  horror  by  the  orthodox  men  of  his  time.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  progress  of  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
world,  orthodoxy  always  implies  the  presence  of  its 
antithesis — heterodoxy — and  the  whole  course  of 
mental  development  bears  witness  to  the  leadership 
of  the  heterodox.  Stated  briefly,  Monteverde's 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  music  consisted 
in  the  free  use  of  discord.  He  was  the  first  man 
to  use  discords  which  had  not  been  previously 
sounded  as  concords  and  held  over  the  new  harmony. 
He  was  also  the  first  man  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
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his  audience  by  writing  an  instrumental  prelude  to 
an  opera.  The  character  of  his  instrumental  writing 
is  free  and  varied,  and  shows  a  great  instinct  for 
artistic  effect.  He  was  the  first  man  to  use  violins 
in  rapidly  repeated  notes,  a  device  which  to  audiences 
of  those  days  must  have  produced  the  same  effect  as 
a  fierce  tremolando  in  modern  times. 

Monteverde's  pupil  and  successor,  Cavalli,  carried 
the  best  traditions  of  Italian  musical  art  to  France 
(1660  and  1662),  and  thus  became  the  connect- 
ing link  in  the  chain  of  great  dramatic  composers 
which  extended  from  Monteverde  in  Italy  to  Lulli, 
Rameau,  and  Gluck  in  France,  Purcell  in  England, 
and  Spontini,  Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner  in  Germany. 
Cavalli's  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  his  art 
consisted  in  establishing  the  principle  of  an  over- 
ture in  separate  movements — such  movements 
bearing  definite  relationship  of  character  to  each 
other — a  development  which  attained  great  artistic 
results  in  the  hands  of  the  later  classical  masters. 
The  great  Frenchman  Lulli  used  this  form  of  overture 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  known  as  the  French 
or  Lullian  overture.  It  consists  of  a  dignified  slow 
movement,  generally  with  dotted  crotchets  and 
quavers  ;  followed  by  an  allegro  movement,  often 
in  fugal  style ;  and  closing  with  a  dance  form, 
generally  a  minuet  or  gavotte.  The  most  familiar 
example  I  can  quote  of  this  type  of  overture  is  that 
written  for  the  oratorio,  The  Messiah.  That  over- 
ture has  only  two  movements — the  dignified  opening 
one,  and  the  allegro  in  fugal  style  which  follows  it. 
Handel,  however,  wrote  another  movement  in  minuet 
form  to  round  off  the  whole  thing  ;  but  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  circumstances  it  was  omitted  from  the 
score,  and  was  afterwards  never  put  into  its  proper 
place. 

The  growth  of  dramatic  music,  then,  affected 
purely  instrumental  music  in  four  directions  : 
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(i.)  In  opening  out  greater  harmonic  possibilities, 
(ii.)  In  establishing  definite  formal  construction, 
(iii.)  In  expanding  the  possibilities  of  instrumental  effect, 
(iv.)  In  solving  the  practical  difficulty  of  combining 
instruments. 

The  Italians  led  the  way  not  only  in  dramatic 
music,  and  in  the  problems  of  formal  construction 
and  instrumental  style  generally,  but  they  developed 
and  perfected  the  instrument  which  has  the  most 
human  and  emotional  utterance  of  all  instruments  of 
music — the  violin.  Among  the  world-famous  makers 
of  the  perfect  violin  are  included  the  names  of 
Gasparo  da  Salo,  who  worked  from  1560  to  1609; 
the  Amati  family,  the  first  of  whom  is  said  to  have 
learnt  his  art  from  da  Salo  ;  the  family  of  Guarnari, 
the  first  of  whom  was  a  pupil  of  Nicolo  Amati  ;  and 
last  of  all,  Antonio  Stradivari,  who  was  also  a  pupil 
of  old  Nicolo  Amati  and  lived  from  1644  until  1737  ! 

Once  composers  realised  the  great  possibilities  of 
the  violin  as  a  solo  instrument,  they  devoted  more 
and  more  time  to  its  exploitation.  Movements 
were  strung  together  to  produce  a  cyclic  form  of 
coherent  interest,  which  became  known  as  the  Suite. 
This  cyclic  form  was  established  by  the  loving  work 
of  countless  unknown  composers,  who  laboured 
diligently  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  instrumental  style 
attained  perfection  through  composers  being  content 
to  devote  their  energies  to  the  improvement  of  one 
instrument  at  a  time.  The  first  really  mature  com- 
poser of  violin  music,  as  well  as  inventor  of  modern 
violin  playing,  was  Archangelo  Corelli,  who  was 
born  in  1653.  His  output  amounts  to  but  sixty  little 
works,  all  for  stringed  instruments,  but  they  repre- 
sent a  distinct  landmark  in  the  establishment  of 
instrumental  form.  His  works  are  divided  into  two 
classes  of  sonatas — Sonate  da  Chiesa  and  Sonate  da 
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Camera.  The  twenty-four  Sonate  da  Chiesa  represent 
absolute  music  of  the  type  of  our  modern  sonatas, 
and  they  aim  at  all-round  artistic  perfection.  The 
twenty-four  Sonate  da  Camera,  on  the  other  hand, 
consist  of  groups  of  dance  movements,  such  as  one 
associated  with  suites,  or  with  ballet  music.  Corelli 
was  practically  the  first  composer  to  show  a  consistent 
instinct  for  style,  and  this  marks  an  important  epoch. 
Earlier  composers  had  flashes  of  insight  into  the 
possibilities  of  instrumental  style,  but  in  the  work  of 
Corelli  we  find  the  principles  of  key  distribution, 
of  reiteration  of  phrases,  of  the  use  of  sequence,  and 
of  definiteness  of  rhythmic  subject,  an  accomplished 
fact. 

We  have  now  reached  the  turning-point  when 
the  struggles  and  experiments  of  the  century 
blossomed  into  the  maturity  of  real  instrumental 
style.  Corelli's  compositions  mark  the  complete 
emancipation  of  instrumental  music  from  the  trammels 
of  the  vocal  style,  the  complete  perception  of  tonality 
as  a  basis  of  structure,  and  the  attainment  of  the 
essential  quality  of  fitness  and  style."  With  Corelli 
may  be  said  to  terminate  the  middle  period  of 
instrumental  music  :  the  period  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  form  and  style  were  slowly  evolved  and 
finally  established.  From  that  time  onwards  modern 
music  has  steadily  developed  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Corelli,  as  the  summing  up  of  the  work  of 
his  innumerable  predecessors. 


SOME  UNUSUAL  ENGLISH  ALABASTER 
PANELS 


By  Philip  Nelson,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 

Read  15th  March  191 7. 


DURING  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
throughout  the  fifteenth  and  earlier  years  of 
the  sixteenth  centuries,  a  very  considerable  trade 
was  carried  on  by  the  English  alabasterers,  who 
supplied  not  only  retables  and  statues  of  saints  for 
churches  in  their  own  country,  but  likewise  largely 
exported  their  products  to  the  Continent,  examples 
being  found  in  places  as  remote  as  Iceland,  Danzig, 
and  Naples. 

The  material  for  these  carvings  was  readily 
obtained  in  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire  and  to  a 
less  extent  near  York,  whilst  the  actual  sculpture 
was  executed  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  quarries, 
but  also  at  London,  York,  Nottingham,  Norwich, 
and  Lincoln. 

These  carvings  in  alabaster,  a  soft  crystalline 
form  of  calcium  sulphate,  were  easily  executed,  and 
their  deep  cutting,  relieved  with  cool  colour, 
rendered  them  very  effective  as  ecclesiastical  orna- 
ments, and  since  they  were  inexpensive  to  produce 
and  readily  portable,  they  enjoyed  a  very  consider- 
able measure  of  popularity  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Three  main  groups  of  carving  were  produced  by 
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the  alabasterers,  viz.  Virgin,  Passion,  and  Martyr- 
dom panels,  whilst  the  inspiration  of  the  scenes 
represented  is  often  to  be  found  in  the  mystery  plays, 
so  popular  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  These  in 
turn  reproduced  incidents  recorded  in  the  apocryphal 
gospels  and  in  the  Legenda  Aurea,  and  the  primitive 
properties  of  the  mira'cle  plays  are  thus  to  be  found 
crystallized  in  alabaster. 

Coventry,  Chester,  and  York,  among  other 
places,  were  famous  in  mediaeval  times  for  their 
mystery  plays,  the  various  scenes  being  portrayed 
upon  a  movable  stage  which  was  drawn  through 
the  city  from  place  to  place,  and  perhaps  the  green 
foreground  of  the  alabasters,  "  with  daisies  pied,"  but 
represents  the  rush -strewn  stage.  How  popular 
these  various  pageants  and  plays  were  may  be 
gathered  from  the  subjoined  passages. 

141 6.  A  performance  was  given  at  Windsor 
before  the  Emperor  Sigismund  and  Henry  V., 
portraying  incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  George,^  which 
included:  I.  **The  armyng  of  Seint  George,  and 
an  Angel  doyng  on  his  spores  "  ;  H.  Seint  George 
ridyng  and  fightyng  with  the  dragon,  with  his  spere 
in  his  hand";  HI.  A  castel,  and  Seint  George 
and  the  Kynges  daughter  ledyng  the  lambe  in  at 
the  castel  gates."  ^ 

At  Coventry  under  1490  in  the  Annals  we  find  ^  : 
This  year  was  the  play  of  St.  Katherine  in  the  little 
Park";  whilst  under  1505  appears:  ''This  Yeare  they 
played  the  play  of  St.  Crytyan  in  the  little  parke." 

**In  1510,  Henry  VHI.  and  his  Queen  visited 
Coventry  ;  upon  which  occasion  three  Pageants  were 
set  forth,  viz.  :  one  at  Jordan  Well,  with  nine  orders 
of  Angels  ;  one  at  Broad  Gate,  with  divers  beautiful 

1  The  head  of  St.  George  was  brought  to  England  by  Sigismund. 
It  was  still  at  Windsor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  On  24th  May 
1416  Sigismund  was  admitted  a  K.G. 

2  Cotton  MS.,  Caligula,  B.  II. 

^  A  Dissertation  on  the  Pageants  or  Dramatic  Mysteries  anciefttly 
performed  at  Coventry^  by  Thomas  Sharp,  Coventry,  1825,  p.  157. 
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Damsels  ;  and  another  at  the  Cross,  with  a  goodly- 
Stage  Play." 

Dugdale  attributes  their  origin  to  the  friars : 
Before  the  suppression  of  the  Monasteries,  this 
City  [Coventry]  was  very  famous  for  the  Pageants 
that  were  play'd  therein,  upon  Corpus- Ckristi-ddLy  ; 
which  occasioning  very  great  confluence  of  people 
thither  from  far  and  near,  was  of  no  small  benefit 
thereto ;  which  Pageants  being  acted  with  mighty 
state  and  reverence  by  the  Friers  of  this  House,  had 
Theaters  for  the  several  Scenes,  very  large  and 
high,  placed  upon  wheels,  and  drawn  to  all  the 
eminent  parts  of  the  City,  for  the  better  advantage 
of  Spectators  :  And  contained  the  story  of  the  New 
Testament,  composed  into  old  English  Rithme,  as 
appeareth  by  an  antient  MS.  intituled  Ludus  Corporis 
Christi,  or  Ludus  Coventriae, 

"  I  have  been  told  by  some  old  people,  who  in 
their  younger  years  were  eye-witnesses  of  these 
Pageants  so  acted,  that  the  yearly  confluence  of 
people  to  see  that  shew  was  extraordinary  great,  and 
yielded  no  small  advantage  to  this  City."^ 

The  description  by  Googe  is  particularly  lucid  : 

Christe's  passion  here  derided  is,  with   sundrie   maskes  and 
playes, 

Faire  Ursley,  with  hir  maydens  all,  doth  passe  amid  the  wayes : 
And,  valiant  George,  with  speare  thou  killest  the  dreadfull  dragon 
here. 

The  Devil's  house  is  drawne  about,  wherein  there  doth  appere 
A  wondrous  sort  of  damned  sprites,  with  foule  and  fearefull  looke. 
Great  Christopher  doth  wade  and  passe  with  Christ  amid  the 
brooke : 

Sebastian  full  of  feathred  shaftes,  the  dint  of  dart  doth  feele. 
There  walketh  Kathren,  with  hir  sworde  in  hande,  and  cruel 
wheele : 

The  Challis  and  the  singing  Cake  with  Barbara  is  led, 
And  sundrie  other  Pageants  playde,  in  worship  of  this  bred, 
That  please  the  foolish  people  well.^ 

*  The  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire^  by  William  Dugdale,  ed.  1656, 
p.  116. 

2  Barnaby  Googe,  translation  of  Popish  Kingdom^  fol.  53b. 
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The  larger  number  of  the  alabaster  carvings 
illustrated  herewith  have  not  previously  been 
published,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due 
to  Count  Paul  Biver  and  Mr.  Arthur  Gardner, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  for  allowing  their  photographs  to  be 
reproduced,  as  also  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
for  the  loan  of  Fig.  *i,  Plate  VII.,  to  Mr.  Francis 
Bond,  M.A.,  for  Fig.  i,  Plate  V.,  and  Fig.  2,  Plate 
VII.,  and  to  Messrs.  Prior  and  Gardner  for  Figs.  2 
and  3,  Plate  IV. 

The  retable  on  Plate  I.  is  preserved  at  Chatelus- 
Malvaleix  (Creuse)  and  is  a  typical  example  of  a 
Passion  "  or  Easter  reredos.  This  exhibits  five 
incidents  of  the  Passion,  flanked  by  standing  figures 
of  saints,  all  which  panels  are  placed  beneath 
canopies  worked  on  detached  slabs.  They  may  be 
thus  described  : 

1.  St.  Peter  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  large  key 
and  in  his  right  a  closed  book. 

2.  The  Betrayal.  In  the  centre  to  the  left  is 
our  Lord  about  to  be  kissed  by  Judas,  behind 
whom  is  a  soldier  who  seizes  Christ  by  his  cloak. 
In  the  foreground  is  the  prostrate  figure  of  Malchus, 
his  long  mace  beside  him,  holding  his  right  hand  to 
his  ear,  and  towards  whom  our  Lord  extends  His 
healing  hand.  Behind  Malchus  is  St.  Peter  sheath- 
ing his  sword,  and  at  his  feet  is  a  kneeling  soldier, 
whilst  in  addition  are  four  other  soldiers,  one  of 
whom  holds  a  lantern. 

3.  The  Flagellation.  In  the  centre  is  the 
nimbed  figure  of  our  Lord,  tied  to  an  embattled 
pillar,  by  a  rope  which  passes  behind  the  neck  of  the 
man  in  front  of  Him  and  is  held  in  his  left  hand, 
whilst  in  his  right  hand  is  a  scourge.  The  three 
other  executioners  likewise  hold  scourges,  of  whom 
the  two  in  front  wear  head-dresses  from  which  emerge 
dragons'  heads. 

4.  This,   the  taller  centre  -  piece,   depicts  the 
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Blessed  Trinity.  In  the  middle  is  God  the  Father, 
crowned,  supporting  between  His  knees  the  cruci- 
fied figure  of  our  Lord,  whilst  He  bestows  with  His 
right  hand  His  benediction.  At  the  foot  of  the 
cross  kneel  two  angels  holding  a  chalice,  whilst  at 
the  end  of  the  transom  are  two  angels  bearing 
chalices,  and  above  were  two  censing  angels. 

5.  The  Entombment.  Here  our  Lord  is  being 
placed  in  the  tomb  by  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  the  former  being  at  the  head  and  the 
latter  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  Both  wear  remarkable 
head-dresses,  whilst  in  the  gypciere  of  Joseph  are  to 
be  seen  the  sacred  nails.  In  the  foreground  is  the 
seated  form  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  holding  our 
Lord's  right  hand,  and  on  the  ground  in  front  of  her 
is  the  box  of  ointment.  Behind  are  the  holy 
Mother,  veiled,  Sts.  Mary  and  Martha,  and  St.  John 
the  Divine  holding  a  palm  and  book. 

6.  The  Resurrection.  In  the  middle  is  our 
Lord,  holding  His  cross-staff  in  His  left  hand  whilst 
with  His  right  He  bestows  His  benediction.  He 
steps  from  the  tomb  with  His  right  leg  towards  the 
right,  not  directly  forward  as  is  almost  invariably 
the  case.  Grouped  around  the  tomb  in  various 
postures  suggestive  of  somnolence  are  four  soldiers 
in  plate  armour,  two  being  armed  with  pole-axes, 
the  others  with  sword  and  spear  respectively,  the 
latter  having  a  shield  hanging  by  its  guige  from  his 
right  arm. 

7.  St.  James  the  Great.  The  saint  bears  in  his 
right  hand  his  bourdon,  or  pilgrim's  staff,  and  in  his 
left  a  book,  whilst  suspended  by  a  cross-belt  is  his 
wallet.  His  robe  is  adorned  with  spiral  shells. 
Above  the  canopies  which  are  placed  over  the 
panels  on  each  side  of  the  Trinity,  there  were 
originally  two  lengths  of  wooden  cresting ;  these 
have,  however,  been  replaced  by  plain  boards. 

The  Blessed  Trinity  was  a  very  frequent  subject 


PLATE  II 


Count  P.  Biver. 

THE  BLESSED  TRINITY,   WITH  ROOD  FIGURES 


Church  of  Longpre 
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Count  P.  Biver. 

THE  BLESSED  TRINITY 
EvREUX  Museum 
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for  the  alabasterers'  art,  and  this  subject  not 
infrequently  formed  the  centre-piece  of  a  Passion 
(Plate  I.)  or  Virgin  reredos,  though  it  might  also 
occur  as  an  independent  panel,  for  private  devotional 
purposes. 

The  more  usual  method  of  portraying  the  Trinity 
is  such  as  we  find  in  Plate  I.,  where  God  the  Father 
supports  between  His  knees  the  Crucifix  surmounted 
by  the  Dove,  while  with  His  right  hand  He  bestows 
His  benediction.  In  the  example  preserved  in  the 
church  of  Longpr6  (Aube)  this  is  the  treatment 
adopted,  the  Sacred  Dove,  however,  being  lost. 
This  panel  is  unique  in  that  on  either  side  of  the 
Trinity  are  the  ''Rood"  figures  of  the  holy  Mother 
and  St.  John  the  Divine  (Plate  H.). 

Another  remarkable  portrayal  of  the  Trinity 
shown  on  Plate  HI.  is  in  the  Museum  at  Evreux, 
and  in  this  we  find  the  three  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  in  human  form.  They  hold  in  front  of 
them  an  open  inscribed  book,  which  rests  upon  the 
knees  of  the  Father,  who  is  wearing  a  triple  crown, 
upon  whose  right  is  the  now  headless  figure  of  our 
Lord,  and  upon  whose  left  is  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Each  Person  of  the  Trinity  holds  the  book  with 
one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  is  bestowed  the 
benediction.  The  background  is  enhanced  with 
gesso  knobs. 

In  the  Cluny  Museum,  Paris,  there  is  preserved  a 
portion  of  a  very  remarkable  panel,  which  is,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  otherwise  unknown  (Plate  IV.  i). 
This  scene,  which  depicts  a  portion  of  a  *'  Last 
Judgment,"  shows  us  a  nimbed  figure  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  beneath  whose  outstretched  mantle 
are  shielded  two  souls,  who  with  hands  uplifted  in 
prayer  regard  her  in  grateful  adoration.  The 
Virgin  with  her  right  hand  has  placed  a  rosary  over 
the  beam  of  a  balance,  doubtless  held  by  St. 
Michael,  in  the  pendent  pan  of  which  is  a  soul  in  an 
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attitude  of  prayer.  What  the  entire  carving  would 
originally  have  been,  may  be  gathered  from  an 
inspection  of  the  mural  painting  in  the  church  of 
South  Leigh,  Oxon,  though  in  this  case  the  scene  is 
reversed  (Plate  V.  i). 

A  somewhat  similar  portrayal  of  this  incident 
exists  in  fifteenth-century  glass  in  the  collection  of 
the  writer  (Plate  V.  2),  which  shows  the  right-hand 
pan  containing  a  soul  with  hands  folded  in  prayer, 
and  may  originally  have  formed  part  of  a  "  Doom  " 
window  in  Chester  Cathedral.^ 

The  fragment  in  the  Cluny  Museum  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  centre-piece  of  a  set  consisting 
of  three  panels,  the  other  two  showing,  as  in  the 
two  specimens  of  small  size  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  Blest  being  received  into  Paradise  by  St.  Peter, 
who  holds  a  large  key,  whilst  the  Lost  are  being 
dragged  into  the  mouth  of  Hell  by  a  fearsome  fiend 
clad  in  a  coat  of  scale  maiP  (Plate  IV.  2  and  3). 

Among  the  rarer  scenes  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  larger  English  Passion  "  retables,  none 
is  more  interesting  than  that  depicting  the  "  Harrow- 
ing of  Hell,"  of  which  an  example  preserved  in  the 
Louvre  is  illustrated  (Plate  VI.),  and  this  specimen 
follows  very  closely  the  description  of  the  incident 
as  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  Here  we 
find  our  Lord,  bearing  in  His  right  hand  His  cross- 
staff,  assisting  Adam  to  step  from  the  gaping  jaws 
of  hell,  in  addition  to  whom  Eve  and  St.  John 
Baptist,  the  latter  clad  in  a  garment  of  skin,  may  be 
recognised.  In  the  right-hand  lower  corner  is  a 
pig-faced  devil,  whilst  the  remains  of  another  may 
be  seen  above  the  battlements. 

^  There  is  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum,  Chester,  a  remarkable 
fragment  of  painted  glass,  representing  a  human  form  rising  from  the 
grave  in  the  flesh,  save  for  the  skull,  the  transformation  of  which  had 
not  as  yet  been  effected. 

2  Two  portrayals  of  the  Last  Judgment  of  unusual  excellence  are 
to  be  seen  at  V/enhaston  and  Fairford,  the  former  on  the  tympanum 
of  the  screen,  the  latter  in  glass  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


PLATE  VI 


Count  P.  Biver. 

CHRIST  IN  LIMBO 
The  Louvre 
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Among  the  saints  in  the  Middle  Ages,  none  was 
more  popular  than  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  three  panels  shown  on  Plate  VII.  depict 
incidents  from  his  life  and  martyrdom. 

Plate  VII.  I  apparently  represents  Becket  leav- 
ing the  presence  of  Henry  II.  after  the  Council  at 
Northampton,  though  on  that  occasion  it  is  recorded 
that  St.  Thomas  acted  as  his  own  cross -bearer. 
To  the  left  is  Henry  II.,  seated  on  a  chair  and 
crowned,  holding  in  his  right  hand  his  sceptre, 
whilst  with  his  left  he  points  to  the  archbishop,  who, 
turning  to  regard  the  king,  holds  in  his  left  hand  a 
book,  from  which  he  seems  to  emphasise  some  point 
with  the  outstretched  forefinger  of  his  right  hand. 
Behind  St.  Thomas  is  a  figure  armed  with  a 
sword,  who  lays  his  left  hand  upon  his  shoulder ; 
and  in  the  background  is  another  soldier  bearing 
a  halberd,  together  with  two  ecclesiastics,  one  of 
whom  carries  a  book  and  the  metropolitan  cross. 
This  unique  carving  is  preserved  in  the  church  of 
Elham,  Kent. 

The  other  panels  illustrated  (Plate  VII.  2  and  3) 
depict  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint,  which  occurred 
in  the  north  transept  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
December  29,  11 70.  In  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  north  transept  was  the  chapel  and  altar  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  patroness  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
in  the  eastern  apse  was  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  it  was  hereabouts  that  Becket  met  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  four  knights,  FitzUrse,  Tracy, 
Brito,  and  Morville,  the  latter,  however,  taking  no 
very  active  part  in  the  actual  murder. 

In  the  example  in  the  British  Museum  (Plate 
VII.  2),  the  scene  would  appear  to  be  laid  before 
the  altar  of  St.  Benedict,  behind  which  the  faithful 
clerk,  Edward  Grim,^  is  represented  as  standing, 

^  Edward  Grim  was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm  by  Tracy,  in  his 
effort  to  protect  Becket. 
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bearing  a  book  and  the  archiepiscopal  cross-staff.^ 
On  the  altar  is  a  chalice,  covered  with  a  veil,  whilst 
in  the  niches  beneath  are  two  cruets.  Two  figures 
alone  are  represented  as  attacking  the  saint,  who 
kneels  with  his  hands  raised  in  prayer. 

The  other  example  (Plate  VII.  3),  preserved  in 
the  Museum  at  Rouen,  portrays  the  martyrdom  as 
occurring  before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  and  thus 
reproduces  very  closely  the  scene  as  described  in 
the  Saga. 

Now  that  the  man  of  God,  Archbishop  Thomas,  seeth 
that  his  life-day  is  waning — for  his  enemies  shake  their 
swords  over  his  head — he  turneth  to  the  east,  towards  that 
altar  of  our  Lady,  God's  Mother,  which  was  nearest  to  him, 
and  whereat  he  had  stood  in  those  steps  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  we  mentioned  before.  He  bendeth  down  on 
both  knees  before  the  altar  with  these,  the  last  words  that 
could  be  heard  through  the  loud  noise  of  God's  enemies, 
saying  :  "  Into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God  and  of  His  most 
blessed  Mother,  the  holy  Mary,  and  of  the  Patrons  of  this 
church,  the  holy  Dionysius,  and  all  Saints,  I  commit 
myself  and  the  cause  of  the  Church." 

Next  to  this,  spring  forward  the  wild  wolves  on  the 
gentle  herd  ;  the  degenerate  sons,  on  their  own  father  ;  the 
cruellest  murderers,  upon  the  innocent  victim  of  Jesus 
Christ.  First  among  them,  William  of  Traci  dealeth  a 
blow  to  the  Archbishop,  aiming  at  his  head  :  but  inasmuch 
as  the  clerk  Edward  standeth  in  dauntless  faith  nearest  to 
his  lord  in  this  war-storm,  the  blow  falleth  on  the  arm  of 
him,  cutting  it  nearly  through,  and  then  on  the  head  of 
the  Archbishop,  who  received  the  less  of  it  that  the  clerk 
had  taken  off  the  greater  weight  of  the  wound. 

Here  we  find  all  the  knights,  save  Hugh  de 
Morville,  attacking  St.  Thomas,  who  kneels  before 
an  altar  upon  which  are  a  veiled  chalice,  a  book 
open  on  a  reading-desk,  and  a  large  seated  group 
of  the  holy  Mother  and  Child,  whilst  beside  the 
altar  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  Edward  Grim,  who 

*  The  actual  cross-bearer  was  Henry  of  Auxerre,  who,  however, 
was  not  present  at  the  death. 
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holds  the  mitre  of  Becket,  in  addition  to  his  cross- 
staff/ 

In  the  Museum  at  Evreux  are  preserved  two 
panels,  which  would  appear  to  have  formed  part  of 
a  series  representing  the  Seven  Sacraments.  These 
depict  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  (Ordination) 
and  Matrimony,  anci  since  we  find  in  Norfolk  a 
number  of  fonts  adorned  with  scenes  portraying  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  we  may  perhaps  be  justified  in 
regarding  these  two  panels  as  being  the  product  of 
the  Norwich  school  of  carvers. 

1.  The  Consecration  of  a  Bishop  (Ordination). 
Here  we  find  an  enthroned  bishop,  habited  in  a 
chasuble  and  albe,  holding  in  his  left  hand  his 
crozier,  whilst  with  his  right  hand,  on  which  is  a 
tasselled  glove,  he  bestows  his  benediction.  On 
either  side  of  him  stands  a  bishop,  in  albe  and  cope, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  crozier  whilst  with  the  other 
he  places  a  richly  jewelled  mitre  upon  the  head  of 
the  figure  between.  In  the  background  are  four 
ecclesiastics  clad  in  albes  (Plate  VIII.  i). 

2.  Matrimony.  This  scene,  which  is  laid  before 
the  church  door,  shows  us  a  priest  vested  in  a 
girded  albe,  with  amice  and  crossed  stole,  about  to 
marry  a  man  and  woman  who  stand  before  him  to 
the  left  and  right  of  the  spectator.  The  bridal  pair 
are  holding  each  other's  right  hand,  whilst  the 
bride  holds  in  her  left  hand  an  embroidered  glove. 
Behind  the  bride  stand  her  father,  mother,  and  the 
bridesmaid,  and  behind  the  bridegroom  a  friend. 
In  the  background  are  two  ecclesiastics,  one  of 
whom  holds  an  asperge  and  an  open  book.  All  the 
women  are  wearing  horned  head-dresses  of  the 
period  of  Henry  VI.  (Plate  VI 11.  2)} 

Preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis-en-l'Isle, 

^  The  Saga  tells  us  that  FitzUrse  dashed  off  "  the  mitre  "  of  St. 
Thomas. 

^  The  negative  from  which  this  illustration  was  prepared  was 
unfortunately  broken  in  transit  to  England. 
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Paris,  are  four  alabaster  panels,  viz.  the  Cruci- 
fixion, the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  two 
illustrated  (Plate  IX.).  These  latter  panels  ap- 
parently formed  part  of  a  series  which  depicted 
incidents  from  the  life  of  some  sainted  bishop, 
though  who  it  is,  in  the  absence  of  the  missing 
panels,  it  is  now  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  determine. 

Plate  IX.  I,  shov/s  us  a  scene  which  follows 
closely  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  in  portraying 
the  Nativity  of  Our  Lady.  Here  we  find  a  mother 
resting  upon  a  bed,  sunk  in  slumber,  to  whom  in 
a  dream  an  archbishop,  who  bears  a  cross-staff, 
reveals  the  future  merits  of  her  child,  whom  a  nurse, 
seated  at  her  feet,  dandles  on  her  knee.  Beside  the 
head  of  the  bed  another  attendant  is  preparing  food 
in  a  pan,  which  rests  upon  a  movable  hearth,  the 
contents  of  which  she  stirs  with  a  spoon  held  in  her 
left  hand.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  yet  another 
female  wearing  a  veil,  who  stands  with  her  hands 
raised  in  prayer. 

Plate  IX.  2.  This  depicts  the  burial  of  the 
bishop,  who  is  being  interred  in  a  tomb  with 
moulded  sides.  The  body,  which  is  clad  in  albe 
and  chasuble,  is  mitred  and  holds  in  the  left  hand 
a  crozier,  and  is  being  lowered  into  the  tomb  by 
two  ecclesiastics  by  means  of  linen  bands.  Behind 
is  a  bishop,  wearing  a  chasuble  and  mitre,  holding 
in  his  left  hand  his  crozier,  whilst  with  his  right 
hand  he  bestows  his  benediction.  Beside  him  to 
the  right  is  another  ecclesiastic  who  holds  in  both 
hands  an  open  book  from  which  the  bishop  recites 
the  service. 

Each  panel  is  surmounted  by  a  triple -gabled 
canopy,  wrought  on  the  same  piece  of  alabaster. 
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LANCASTER  JOTTINGS— IV 

Dr.  William  Marshall^ 

IN  Mr.  Norman  Penney's  edition  of  Fox's  Journal 
(Cambridge,  191 1),  there  is  an  additional 
account  of  the  discussion  at  the  Quarter  Sessions 
at  Lancaster  in  October  1652,  much  fuller  than  in 
the  ordinary  edition.  Some  of  "  Dr."  Marshall's 
observations  are  there  recorded.  Mr.  Penney  also 
draws  attention  to  the  following  passages  in  which 
the  same  matter  is  mentioned,  and  which  seem 
necessary  to  complete  the  story.  Both  the 
writers  quoted  state  that  the  discussion  took  place 
at  a  private  meeting  of  the  justices,  and  that  is 
probably  the  reason  why  the  clerk  made  no  reference 
to  it  in  his  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  session. 
The  theology  of  the  matter  does  not  here  concern 
us,  but  the  local  interest  and  the  references  to  court 
procedure  justify  our  printing  the  passages. 

The  first  extracts  are  from  a  tract  called  A  Brief 
Relation  of  the  Irreligion  of  the  Northern  Quakers,  by 
F.  Higginson,  published  in  1653.    He  writes  thus: 

Of  the  horrid  Blasphemies  of  the  Quakers  against  God 
and  His  Christ  (p.  2). 

George  Fox,  the  Father  of  the  Quakers  of  these  parts, 
hath  avowed  himself  over  and  over  to  be  equal  with  God. 
Being  asked  by  Doctor  Marshall,  in  the  presence  of  Master 
Sawro,  Colonel  Fell  and  Colonel  West,  justices  of  the 
peace  in  the  County  of  Lancashire,  at  a  private  sessions  in 
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the  town  of  Lancaster,  whether  or  no  he  was  equal  with 
God,  as  he  had  before  that  time  been  heard  to  affirm,  his 
answer  was  this  :     I  am  equal  with  God." 

This  blasphemy  hath  been  attested  upon  oath  by  the 
foresaid  Doctor  Marshall  and  Master  Altam,  schoolmaster 
of  Lancaster,  before  the  justices  at  the  last  Sessions,  held 
at  Appleby,  January  the  8,  i652[-3],  and  before  Judge 
Puleston  at  the  last  Assizes  held  at  Lancaster,  March  the 
i8,  i652[-3].  .  .  . 

At  the  last  assizes  above  mentioned  at  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Sawro,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  that  county  and  an  honest 
gentleman,  told  Judge  Puleston  in  the  open  court  that  he 
could  produce  many  [to]  witness  that  Fox  had  affirmed 
himself  to  be  the  Christ.  The  same  also  he  said  in  the 
hearing  of  an  honest  minister  in  Westmorland,  who  will  be 
ready  to  attest  it  when  called  to  it.  .  .  . 

James  Milner,  one  of  Fox's  disciples  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  professed  himself  to  be  God  and  Christ. 
Thomas  Shaw,  Gerard  Shaw,  George  Inman,  witnesses.  .  .  . 

They  are  also  horrible  railers.  .  .  .  The  Billingsgate 
oister-women  are  not  comparable  to  them  (p.  21). 

For  satisfaction  of  the  reader  (p.  32)  I  shall  give  him  a 
true  copy  of  one  [of  the  Quakers'  libels]  that  was  affixed 
one  Lord's  day,  about  the  beginning  of  January  last,  unto 
the  church  door  at  Lancaster,  which  Dr.  Marshall  openly 
read  to  the  people  there  assembled,  that  they  might 
perceive  the  strange  temper  of  the  spirits  of  those  men  by 
such  their  unsavoury  eructations. 

A  Copy  of  a  Scurrilous  Paper  affixed  to  the  Church 
Doore  at  Lancaster. 

This  is  the  Idols  Temple  where  the  worship  of  the 
Beast  is  upheld.  Down  with  it,  down  with  it.  Revel,  xv,  7, 
8  ;  Revel,  i,  2,  5.  God  that  made  the  World  and  all  things 
therein,  dwels  not  in  this  Idolls  Temple  that  is  made  with 
hands,  Act.  vii,  47,  48,  49;  Act.  xvii,  21.  Neither  is  he 
worshipped  in  this  Idolls  Temple  [made]  with  mens  hands, 
Act.  xvii,  24.  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth ;  for  the  Father 
is  seeking  such  to  worship  him,  Joh.  xiv,  23,  24.  All  the 
World  wonders  after  the  Beast  and  worshippeth  the  Beast, 
but  those  who  have  found  their  names  written  in  the  Book 
of  life ;  and  they  that  worship  the  Beast,  and  receive  his 
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Mark  in  their  F'orehead,  as  sprinckling  Infants  and 
worshipping  the  works  of  their  own  hands,  following  the 
imaginations  of  their  hearts,  they  must  drink  of  the  wine 
of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  powred  out  without  mixture, 
Revel,  xiv,  9,  10,  11,  12.  This  Idolls  Temple  that  is  made 
with  hands  is  a  place  for  Night-birds  and  Screech-owles 
to  meet,  each  one  to  the  dishonour  of  the  true  God  that 
dwelleth  in  Temples '  made  without  hands,  at  New 
Jerusalem  where  the  Temple  of  God  is  with  men.  Revel. 
xxi,  3.  Drunkards  and  Swearers,  Revellers  and  Scoffers 
and  Scorners,  and  proud  and  wanton  ones,  and  Hypocrites 
and  Dissemblers,  Enviors,  Haters,  backbiters.  Persecutors, 
Lustfull  ones,  and  contentious  Persons,  and  Earth-wormes, 
meets  here ;  the  fearefull  and  unbelieving,  peevish  and 
perverse,  and  contentious  ones  meets  here  in  their  Idolls 
Temple  to  satisfie  their  Lusts :  and  saith  the  Lord,  this 
people  draw  near  me  with  their  mouths,  and  honour  me 
with  their  lips,  but  their  hearts  are  far  from  me.  But 
know  yee  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  must  be  cut  down  and  cast  into 
the  fire,  and  have  their  Portion  in  the  Lake  that  burneth  ? 
Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked.  This  is  a  Deceiver 
that  standeth  up  here  to  deceive  the  people  every  seventh 
day,  proud  and  covetous,  and  speaketh  a  Divination  of  his 
own  brain,  and  not  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  and  so 
makes  the  people  light  and  vain.  But  the  Lord  is  against 
him,  hold  him  not  up.  All  the  Children  of  the  Lord  are 
and  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  Jer.  xxxi,  34 ;  Isa.  liv, 
13  ;  I  J  oh.  ii,  27. 

The  second  extract  is  from  The  Perfect  Pharisee, 
under  Monkish  Holines,  opposing  the  Fundamental 
Principles  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  written  by 
Thomas  Weld,  Rich.  Prideaux,  Sam.  Hammond, 
Will.  Cole,  and  Wil.  Durant,  ministers  in  Newcastle, 
1654.    The  relevant  portions  are  : 

Position  I.    Equality  with  God  (p.  3). 

Proof.  I.  That  this  hath  been  affirmed  by  the  chiefest 
of  them,  upon  whose  mouth  it's  fully  known  they  much 
depend,  will  thus  appear.  George  Fox,  being  by  warrant 
from  M.  Tolnson  and  M.  Sawry  (now  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
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ment),  two  justices  of  the  peace  in  Lancashire,  to  be 
apprehended,  for  affirming  he  was  equal  with  God  ;  before 
the  said  Warrant  was  put  in  execution,  the  said  business 
was  heard  over  again  at  Lancaster,  at  a  private  meeting  of 
the  justices,  where  George  Fox  was  present ;  where  after 
several  distinctions  and  occasions  favourably  given  on 
behalf  of  the  said  Fox,  Dr.  Marshal,  in  presence  of  the 
said  justices,  proposed  the  case  to  Fox  himself,  to  speak 
his  heart,  whether  he  did  not  believe  himself  equal  with 
God.  The  said  Fox  in  answer  thereto  positively  affirmed 
thus :  I  am  equal  with  God."  The  said  Dr.  Marshall 
and  Mr.  Altham,  schoolmaster  at  Lancaster,  deposed  this 
at  a  general  sessions  in  Westmorland  in  the  hearing  of  one 
of  us  ;  and  deposed  the  same  again  before  the  honourable 
Judge  Puleston  at  Lancaster  the  next  Assizes. 

Position  5.  That  Christ  in  the  Flesh,  with  all  he  did 
and  suffered  therein,  was  but  a  figure  and  nothing 
but  an  example  (p.  8). 

Proof.  I.  This  is  expressly  found  in  their  [the  Quakers'] 
book  called  Sauts  Errand  to  Damascus.  2.  As  also  Mr. 
Higginson  [Brief  Relation],  page  5,  says:  "The  Lanca- 
shire charge  stands  clear  against  them  in  this  principle,  and 
nothing  answered  to  evade  it  in  Saul's  Errand  to  Damascus, 
page  8.  3.  Also  this  was  written  in  that  letter  which  Naylor 
wrote  to  one  in  Lancashire,  which  was  objected  against  him 
by  Dr.  Marshal  upon  account  of  another  principle  in  it 
(viz.,  that  he  that  expected  to  be  saved  by  him  that  died 
at  Jerusalem  should  be  deceived).  And  thus  Mr.  Jacques, 
minister  at  Bolton  [-le-Sands]  in  Lancashire,  sent  his 
testimony  under  his  hand  that  he  would  make  appear,  if 
the  justices  of  Westmorland  pleased  to  call  for  him  at 
another  season,  being  detained  at  that  time  upon  other 
occasions. 

The  book  above  mentioned,  Saul's  Errand  to 
Damascus,  1654,  contained  the  accused  persons' 
answer  to  the  following  petition : 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Council  of  State. 

The  humble  Petition  of  several  Gentlemen  Justices  of 
Peace,  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  People  within  the 
County  of  Lancaster,  whose  names  are  subscribed. 
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Sheweth 

That  George  Fox  and  James  Naylor  are  persons  dis- 
affected to  Religion  and  the  Wholesome  Laws  of  this 
Nation  ;  and  that  since  their  coming  into  this  country  have 
broached  opinions  tending  to  the  destruction  of  the  relation 
of  Subjects  to  their  Magistrates,  Wives  to  their  Husbands, 
Children  to  their  Parents,  Servants  to  their  Masters, 
Congregations  to  their  Ministers,  and  of  a  people  to  their 
God  :  And  have  drawn  much  people  after  them  ;  many 
whereof  (men,  women  and  little  children)  at  their  meetings 
are  strangely  wrought  upon  in  their  bodies,  and  brought  to 
fall,  foam  at  the  mouth,  roar,  and  swell  in  their  bellies. 
And  that  some  of  them  affirmed  themselves  to  be  equal 
with  God,  contrary  to  the  late  Act,  as  hath  been  attested 
at  a  late  Quarter-Sessions  holden  at  Lancaster  in  October 
last  past ;  and  since  that  time,  acknowledged  before  many 
Witnesses ;  besides  many  other  dangerous  Opinions  and 
damnable  Heresies,  as  appears  by  a  Schedule  hereunto 
annexed  ;  with  the  names  of  the  Witnesses  subscribed. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  Honours  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  premises,  to  provide  (as  your 
wisdoms  shal  think  fit)  that  some  speedy  course 
may  be  taken  for  the  speedy  suppressing  of  these 
evils. 

And  your  Petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  as  in 
duty  bound. 

Among  the  points  of  the  Schedule  v^ere  that  , 
George  Fox  professed  and  avowed  that  he  was 
equal  with  God. 

James  Milner,  a  follower  of  the  said  Fox,  professeth 
himself  to  be  God  and  Christ ;  and  gives  out  Prophecies : 
(i)  that  the  day  of  Judgment  shall  be  the  15  day  of 
November ;  (2)  that  there  shall  never  Judge  sit  at 
Lancaster  again ;  (3)  that  he  must  ere  long  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  great  Synagogue,  meaning  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

Leonard  Fell  professeth  that  Christ  had  never  any  body 
but  his  church. 

Richard  Hubberthorn  wrote  that  Christ's  coming  in  the 
flesh  was  but  a  figure. 
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The  answers  follow.  They  include  (p.  34)  that  of  John 
Lawson  of  Lancaster  to  the  charge  that  on  4  Dec.  1652  he 
afifirmed  "  That  he  was  dead  and  rose  again."  There  are 
no  answers  by  Milner  and  Fell. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Penney  these  tracts  were 
seen  at  the  Reference  Library  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  Devonshire  House,  London,  E.G. 


F.  H.  Crossley. 


BUNBURY    CHURCH  INTERIOR. 


THE  MONUMENTS  AT  BUNBURY 
CHURCH,  CHESHIRE 

By  J .  Paul  Ry lands,  F.S.A.,  and 
F.  C,  Beazley,  F.S.A. 


PART  I 

THE  inhabitants  of  Bunbury  may  well  be  proud 
of  their  parish  church,  the  dignity  of  its 
architecture  and  proportions  striking  the  visitor  at 
once  on  entering.  They  may  also  take  pride  in 
their  local  worthies  of  bygone  days,  for  among 
Bunbury  men  there  are  some  very  memorable 
persons  :  Sir  Hugh  Calveley,  a  free-lance  of  the 
days  of  Edward  HI.,  who  founded  a  college  at 
Bunbury  ;  Sir  Ralph  Egerton,  a  distinguished 
soldier,  made  Standard-bearer  of  England  by  Henry 
VHI.  ;  Sir  George  Beeston,  another  sixteenth- 
century  commander  on  land  and  sea ;  Thomas 
Aldersey,  citizen  of  London,  living  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  generous  benefactor  to  the 
parish,  who  founded  Bunbury  School  ;  and  Sir 
John  Williams,  an  eminent  scholar,  counsel,  and 
judge  of  the  last  century  :  all  made  their  mark  in 
the  world  and  are  commemorated  by  monuments  or 
inscriptions  within  the  church.  Some  particulars 
of  the  lives  of  these  men  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages  ;  more  might  be  written  concerning 
them,  but  the  space  at  our  disposal  does  not  admit 
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of  anything  beyond  the  references  that  we  have 
given,  which  will  direct  enquirers  to  sources  of 
further  information. 

Our  annotations  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  of 
local  interest,  but  it  is  difficult  and  often  impossible 
to  obtain  trustworthy  records  of  some  of  the  persons 
who  lived  a  century  or  more  ago,  although,  in  their 
day,  they  were  well  known  and  respected  by  their 
neighbours  ;  for  this  reason  our  notes  may  seem 
scanty  and  perhaps  will  hardly  do  justice  to  the 
memory  of  all  the  persons  commemorated. 

There  is  another  personage  connected  with 
Bunbury  who  ought  to  be  mentioned.  John 
Bradshaw,  Lord  President  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  which  condemned  Charles  I.  to  death,  was 
once  a  scholar  at  Bunbury  School,  and  by  his  will 
bequeathed  ^500  "  for  the  increasing  of  the  constant 
wages  payd  to  the  Schoolemaster  and  usher  of 
Bunburie  Schoole  in  Cheshire."  This  gift,  however, 
proved  to  be  abortive,  the  money  being  confiscated 
by  Charles  11.,^  and  so  it  does  not  appear  among 
the  benefactions  which  are  recorded  in  the  church. 
There  is  a  careful  memoir  of  Bradshaw  and  a  com- 
plete copy  of  his  will  in  Earwaker's  East  Cheshire? 

Bunbury  Church  has  been  visited  between  1580 
and  1842  by  several  persons  who  have  left  records 
of  monuments  which  they  saw  there,  and  although 
these  are  only  partial  memoranda  and  not  always 
quite  accurate,  we  have  thought  it  well  to  print 
most  of  them,  as  they  contain  matters  of  interest 
and  in  some  cases  afford  particulars  of  monuments 
that  have  disappeared.  These  older  notes,  followed 
by  those  made  by  the  present  writers,  will  be  found 
recorded  and  arranged  in  the  eight  sections  below. 

^  Cheshire  Sheafs  3rd  series,  vol.  x.  p.  loi, 

^  Vol.  ii.  pp.  69-77.  "  Within  a  century  of  the  President's  time, 
seven  different  branches  at  least  of  his  family  either  became  altogether 
extinct  or  merged  through  females  into  other  families "  {Notes  and 
Queries,  nth  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  456). 
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By  way  of  preface,  however,  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  insert  the  account  of  the  church  given  by  the 
third  Randle  Holme,^  with  some  notes  on  one  of 
the  great  benefactors  of  the  parish. 

Bunbury  Church 

Bonebury  haveing  been  a  Collegiate  Church  founded  in 
the  11*^  Eich.  2.^  and  consisting  of  a  Master,  sub-master, 
5  Chaplains,  2  chantors  and  2  choristers,  was  by  the  Stat. 
I  Ed.  6  dissolved  and  came  to  the  Crowne.  The  Tyths  were 
then  all  leas'd  for  a  long  terme  of  years  at  27  li.  \^s.  rent 
and  only  20  li.  p.  an.  came  to  the  Church  for  maintenance 
of  two  Ministers. 

In  the  1 8th  of  Q.  Eliz.  Thomas  Alder sey^  Citizen  and 
Haberdasher  of  London  and  younger  brother  to  John  A  Idersey 
of  Spurstow  gent,  purchas'd  the  whole  Rectory,  Church  and 
Tyths  of  Bonbury  of  the  Queen  ;  and  during  all  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Lease  made  good  addition  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  minister  out  of  his  own  purse,  and  purchased  three 
houses  and  lands  in  Bonebury  and  built  a  schoole.  In  the 
35  Eliz.  the  Lease  of  the  Tyths  expireing,  he  Leased  the 
Rectory  and  Tyths  for  some  hundreds  of  years  at  1 30  rent 
and  there  out  appointed  20  li.  p.  an.  and  on[e]  of  the  Houses 
and  some  lands  to  a  schoolmaster  and  10  li.  p.  an.  and  a 
House  and  some  Land  to  an  Usher,  and  C.  marks  p.  an.  and 
the  best  of  the  Houses  with  about  20  marks  p.  an.  Land  to  a 
Preacher,  and  20  li.  p.  an.  to  an  Assistant  or  Curate,  and 
10  //.  p.  an.  to  the  Poor,  all  those  to  have  continuance  for 
ever,  And  then  granted  the  Reversion  of  the  Rectory  and 
Tyths  and  the  rest  of  the  rent  to  the  master  and  4  Wardens 
of  the  Haberdashers,  Lond[on],  and  appointed  them  to  have 
the  placeing  of  the  Schoolmaster  and  Usher,  Preacher  and 
Assistant  or  Curate. 

The  above-named  Thomas  Aldersey,  of  Berden 
in  Essex,  citizen  and  haberdasher  of  London,  was 
a  younger  son  of  John  Aldersey,  of  Aldersey  and 
Spurstow  (who  died  in   1528  and  was  buried  at 

^  "  Cheshire  Monuments  collected  by  Randle  Holme  the  third," 
in  Harl.  MS.  21 51. 

^  This  foundation  was  by  Sir  Hugh  Calveley,  knight,  whose  monu- 
ment is  referred  to  below  (No.  52). 
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Bunbury),  by  Anne  his  wife,  daughter  and  ultimately 
heiress  of  Thomas  Bird,  of  Glutton  in  Farndon  parish. 
His  portrait,  taken  in  1588,  at  the  age  of  66,  is  still 
at  Aldersey  Hall,  and  there  is  also  a  portrait  of 
him  at  the  Haberdashers'  Hall/  He  was  returned 
as  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  London  about 
October  1579,  in  response  to  the  writ  issued  28th 
September  on  the  death  of  John  Marsh  ;  the  return 
has  not  been  found,  but  he  appears  as  serving  on 
various  committees  from  that  date  until  the  end 
of  the  parliament  in  1583.  He  was  re-elected  to 
the  next  three  parliaments  in  1584-5,  1586-7,  and 
1588-9.  The  only  official  post  held  by  him  in  the 
city  of  London  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Auditor 
in  1 57 1-2.2  ]y[j.  ]3  Pink  states  that  he  was 
a  merchant  of  London,  but  never  an  alderman, 
though  sometimes  so  called  ;  he  was  not,  however, 
even  a  fined  alderman. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  will  ^  from 
the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  dated  20th 
February  1595-6. 

To  the  Master  Wardens  and  companie  of  Haberdashers 
in  London  (whereof  I  am  a  brother),  £20  for  a  dynner, 
having  allreadye  geven  to  the  said  Company  not  onelie 
the  inheritance  of  the  Tithes  of  Bunburye  in  the  Countie 
of  Chester,  with  other  appurttncs  for  maintennce  of  a 
preacher  and  minister  with  the  Schoolmaster  and  Usher 
there  as  by  conveyance  thereof  made  appeereth.  To 
Christes  Hospitall  in  London,  ^100.  Towards  the  main- 
tennce of  the  worckes  in  Bridewell  for  setting  the  poore  in 
worcke  there,  also,  ;^ioo. 

And  to  the  end  that  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the 
Haberdashers  shoold  be  careful!  for  the  well  ordring  of  the 
Church  and  schoole  at  Bunburye  I  have  given  to  the 


^  A  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Family  of  Aldersey^  by  C.  G.  O. 
Bridgeman,  privately  printed,  1899,  page  17. 

2  The  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Londo7t,  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  B. 
Beaven. 

3  P.C.C.,  10  Kidd. 
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said  Company,  ;^300.  The  said  Company  payeing  yearelie 
for  ever,  ;^8.  To  the  Prysoners  in  London  and  Southwarke 
being  poore  (except  in  Ludgate),  £^0,  and  to  the  poore 
in  Ludgate,  £20.  To  the  poore  within  the  parrishes  of 
Marye  Magdalen  in  Mylkestreate,  £^,  oi  Laurence  in  the 
Jury,  £^,  of  Michell  Bassingshaw,  ^^5.  Having  allreadye 
geven  in  the  parrish  Albon  in  Woodstreate,  £^y  to  the 
poore  of  the  parrishe  of 'Putnaye,  co.  Surry,  ;^io,  parrishe 
of  Berking  in  Essex,  ^5.  To  the  poore  in  the  parrishe  of 
Bunburye,  co.  Chester,  £20,  over  and  above  ^10  geven 
yearelie  for  ever,  to  be  distributed  by  Randall  Alldersey 
and  his  Sonne  John,  with  the  advise  of  the  Minister  there. 
To  the  poore  in  the  Cyttie  of  Chester,  £20,  to  be  distri- 
buted by  my  cozen,  Mr.  Wiltm  Alldersey,  Allderman  there, 
and  Mr.  Christopher  Goodman,  preacher. 

To  John  Alldersey,  sonne  to  my  Nephewe  Randall 
Alldersey,  to  furnish  his  house  and  store  his  ground,  £200. 
To  Francis  Aldersey,  his  syster,  £200.  To  my  cozen 
Willyam  Babyngton  and  Ellyonor  his  wife,  ;^ioo.  To 
Francis,  their  daughter  (wyf  to  Master  John  Smyth),  £\o. 
To  Rebecka  Molson,  daughter  to  my  nese  Alis,  £\o,  so 
as  she  marry  with  consent  of  hir  unkells  Randall  and 
John  Aldersey ;  "  to  her  sonne  John  Molson,  £20.  And 
to  her  sonne  Thomas  Molson,  £20^'  To  my  Sister  in 
Lawe,  Anne  Aldersey,  £\o.  And  to  her  daughter  Elsabeth 
Edgerton,  £20.  To  my  Nephewe  Symon  Pyke,  ^^^50, 
having  allreadye  geven  his  brother  Willyam,  £\oo.  To 
their  Sister  Anne  Hawes,  .:^io.  To  Anne  Pallmer,  their 
Cozen,  £^.  To  my  cozen  Rachell  Key,  £20.  To  Marye 
Fox,  £20.  To  Susan  Repington,  £^.  To  Thomas  Brad- 
fey  Id  and  Bartholmewe  Dod,  £^  a  peece.  To  Thomas 
Goodman  in  St.  Sepulchres  parrishe,  40s.  To  Peter  Varnon 
in  Berden,  5  markes.  To  my  poorest  kyndred  in  Chesshire, 
£\o.  To  Mr.  Christopher  Harvye,  preacher  at  Bunburye, 
£20  :  17s  :  8d.,  which  he  oweth  me  for  Bookes  sent  him.  To 
my  Servants  David  Harper  and  George  Witten,  £10  a 
peece.  To  Robert  Rustat,  if  he  continue  in  my  Service, 
£20.  To  Laurence  Alldersey,  £^.  Whereof  he  is  in  debt 
to  me.  I  forgive  him  and  doo  discharge  Willyam  Parker, 
who  is  bound  for  him.  Where[as]  Thomas  Tutton  and 
Henry  Bronker  owe  me  Threescore  and  Eightene  poundes 
Tenne  shillinges,  and  whereas  he  is  bounden  in  £200  for 
assurance  of  a  house,  if  the  said  Tutton  doe  pay  £44,  Ss.  6d.y 
I  will  that  the    Band  "  of  £200  be  discharged  And  that 
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the  band  of  Henry  Bronker  and  him  shalbe  to  Tutton's 
owne  comoditye.  To  the  following,  Rings  of  Fiftie  shillings 
a  peece  :  my  brothers  Bartram  Calthropp,  John  Kempe, 
And  my  cosins  Anthonye  Key  and  Richard  Fax  and  their 
wives,  the  widdowe  of  Anthony  Callthrop,  Mr.  Alderman 
Lowe,  John  Dale  and  Will'm  Beecher,  Robert  Offley  and 
his  father,  and  my  Cosins  John  Jarmy,  Will'm  Pitcheford, 
and  Richard  Smith  and  his  wife.  For  my  Annuitie  whiche 
I  have  of  Sir  Will'm  Broncker.  I  leave  it  as  a  Chattell 
to  my  Executor  for  the  preferment  of  his  Children.  Re- 
siduary Legatee  and  Sole  Executor  :  my  Nephew,  John 
Alldersey  of  Berden. 

Witnesses  :  John  Smithe,  Robert  Shellforde. 

Codicil,  14  Feb.  1596 

Whereas  I  have  bequeathed  to  Christes  Hospitall,  ;^ioo 
And  to  the  Hospitall  of  Bridewell,  ;^ioo. ...The  same  shalbe 
deemed  as  revoked. 

Witnesses :  John  Smith,  Roberte  Shellford,  Robert 
Rustat. 

Proved  :  23  Feb.  i598[-9]  by  the  Sole  Executor  named. 

Thomas  Aldersey's  Funeral  Certificate,  preserved 
in  the  College  of  Arms,^  for  a  certified  copy  of  w^hich 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Rylands,  F.S.A., 
reads  as  follows  : 

19  February  1 598[-9] 

Thomas  Aldersey  Gent,  of  the  Cittie 
of  London  and  of  the  Company 
of  Haberdashers  maryed  Alice 
daughter  of  Richard  Calthrop  of 
Antingham  in  the  County  of  Nor- 
folk gent,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue. 

The  aforesayd  Thomas  Aldersey 
departed  this  transitory  life  at 
Berden  in  Essex  the  4^^  day  of 
February  i598[-9]  whose  Funerall 
was  solemnized  on  Monday  the  19^^ 
day  of  the  same  month  following 
And  was  buried  at  the  upper  end  and  right  hand  of  the 


^  College  of  Arms,  i.  16,  p.  39. 
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Quire  in  the  parish  church  of  Berden  aforesaid.  The 
officer  of  Armes  that  directed  the  said  Funeral  was  Tho: 
Lant,  Wyndsor  Herald.  And  in  witness  that  all  this  is 
true,  the  Executor  of  his  last  Will  and  Testament  (viz: 
John  Aldersey  his  brother's  son)  of  Berden  gent,  hath 
hereunto  subscribed  his  name  the  day  and  year  above 
specified. 

[Signed]  subscribed  thus  :  by  me  JN^-  Aldersey. 
[Signed]  T.  Lant  Wyndsor. 

Copied  by  me 

\^Signed\  EvERARD  Green 
II  Dec:  1 9 16.  Somerset. 

In  Morant's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
County  of  Essex^  the  author  mentions  that  "In 
this  Church  (Berden)  is  buried  the  Body  of  Thomas 
Aldersaie  by  Avauncement  an  Esquire."  In  The 
Gentleman  s  Magazine  Library  there  is  mention 
of  two  monuments  in  Berden  Church  bearing  the 
Aldersey  arms  : 

1.  On  an  altar-tomb  in  the  chancel  are  brasses  to 
Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.,  and  Anne  his  wife,  1607,  with 
these  arms  on  two  brass  shields  : 

1.  Thompson,  per  fesse,  arg.  [and]  sab.,  a  fesse 
embattled  between  3  falcons  close,  all  counter- 
changed. 

2.  Aldersaye,  gu.  on  a  bend  between  2  cinquefoils 
arg.  3  lions'  faces  sab. 

2.  On  a  large  monument  against  the  east  wall  of  the 
chancel  to  Thomas  Aldersaye,  Esq.,  of  Bunbury,  co. 
Chester,  1598,  the  arms  and  crest  of  Aldersaye  only. 

This  note  is  signed  by  John  H.  Sperling.  Since 
it  was  written  the  monument  of  Thomas  Aldersey 
has  been  removed,  and  being  "skied"  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  it.  Fortunately  these  monuments 
were  copied  in  May  1877  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Johnstone,  then  vicar  of  Berden,  and  the  present 

^  Ed.  1768,  vol.  ii.  p.  616,  note  Q. 
2  Part  II.  p.  513. 
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vicar  (191 7),  the  Rev.  Herbert  H.  Hudson,  has 
kindly  lent  the  manuscript  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paper : 

Berden  Church.  Essex 

On  the  South  Wall  of  the  Chancel,  over  the  space 
within  the  Communion  rails,  is  a  tablet,  with  the  following 
inscription  : 

"  Here  is  buried  the  bodie  of  Thomas  Aldersaie,  by 
advancement  an  Esquire.  A  gentlem  borne  at  Bunberie 
in  Chesshire,  where  for  the  virtuous  educacio  of  their 
youth  he  hath  erected  a  free  schoole  w^^  two  masters,  for 
the  religious  instructing  of  the  people  he  hath  endowed 
the  p'ishe  with  two  preachers,  for  the  reliefe  of  their 
poore  he  hath  assigned  maintenance,  all  richelie  provided 
for  in  perpetuitie.  by  corporation  a  citizen  of  London, 
where  what  his  credit  was  his  ordinarie  implyment  in  the 
affaires  there  of  both  w^Mn  and  w^^out  the  realmne  in  matters 
of  parlements  conference  comissions  and  otherwise  doth 
evidentlie  declare.  By  profession  a  marchaunt  wherein 
God  so  blessed  him  both  in  minde  and  wealthe  as  he  was 
able  to  p''form  manie  good  acts  both  publicke  and  privat 
whereof  a  number  is  known  to  the  worlde,  a  number  to 
Him  alone  of  whom  he  received  the  abilitie  to  p^form 
the  same,  by  companie  an  haberdasier  to  whose  trust  he 
hath  comitted  the  perpetuall  oversighte  of  all  these  his 
good  provitions.  so  for  the  helpe  of  the  poore  of  the 
same  companie  he  hath  verie  Hberalie  provided.  All  w^ 
thinges  he  p'^formed  being  himselfe  alive,  as  he  lived  to 
God  most  vertuouslie,  so  he  died  most  Christianlie  in  the 
judgeme  of  those  y*  did  see  him  die  the  4^^  of  Februarie 
an°  1 598  ^tatis  suae  79." 

Within  the  Altar  Rails  on  the  North  side  is  a  slab 
containing  some  very  good  brasses  of  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century. 

Shield.  Shield. 
Arms  of  Thompson.  Arms  of  Aldersey. 

Two  full-length  figures  of  a  man  and  woman  in  the  costume 
of  about  A.D.  1600. 

"  Here  lyeth  buried  the  body  of  An  Thompson  wife  of 
Thomas  Thompson  of  Berden  Gent :  eldest  daughter  of 
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John  Aldersey  of  London  marchant  who  died  in  childbed 
on  Saint  James  day  an*'  Dni  1607  and  an°  aetatis  suae  xxxi. 

Hir  soule  hirselfe  to  vertue  she  did  give 
To  treade  the  steps  of  truth  and  pietie 
She  dyed  in  life  &  now  by  death  doth  live 
The  lastinge  joyes  of  Heavenly  bliss  to  see." 

Brass  of  9  sons.  Brass  of  4  daughters. 

Within  the  Altar  rails,  on  the  South  side  is  a  slab,  con- 
taining the  following  inscription,  and  three  lozenges,  each 
containing  one  half  the  arms  of  Aldersey,  and  the  other  half 
the  arms  of  one  of  the  lady's  husbands. 

"  Dame  Mary  Scott  |  the  daughter  of  John  Aldersey  of 
I  Berden  Hall  in  Essex  Gent :  |  first  married  to  Thomas 


Then  to  S'^  Norton 
Lastly  to  S''  Edward 


Westrowe  |  Alderman  of  London 
Knatchbull  |  of  Hatch  in  Kent  K' 

Scott  of  I  Scott's  Hall  in  Kent  K^  |  ^  Having  remained  a 
widow  35  years  |  Deceased  Anno  Dni  1678  |  and  was  here 
buried  |  in  the  89  year  of  her  age.  |  She  was  worthily  in 
great  reputation  for  |  piety  and  zeal  in  the  reformed  religion 
for  I  exemplary  vertue  in  the  relations  of  wife  |  and  mother 
and  for  generous  hospitality  |  bounty  and  charity  to  the 
full  extent  |  of  her  estate  |  In  her  death  she  was  lamented 
of  I  all  that  knew  her." 


L  Notes  by  Sampson  Erdeswicke 

Erdeswicke,  the  historian  of  Staffordshire,  who 
died  in  the  year  1603,  is  almost  certainly  the 
antiquary  who  visited  Bunbury  in  1580,  and  took 
the  notes  copied  by  the  third  Randle  Holme  and 
preserved  in  Harl.  MS.  2151.^ 

^  Dame  Mary  was  the  third  wife  of  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull,  M.P., 
Sheriff  of  Kent,  1607,  and  she  was  the  third  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Scott, 
K.B.  See  Memorials  of  the  Family  of  Scott  of  Scofs  Hall,  Kent,  by 
James  Renat  Scott,  F.S.A.,  1876. 

2  In  the  folio  printed  catalogue  of  the  Harleian  Manuscripts,  Harl. 
MS.  21 5 1  is  described  as  being  almost  wholly  written  and  tricked  by 
the  third  Randle  Holme,  who  copied  parts  of  the  MS.  from  the  books 
of  Erdeswicke  and  others. 
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"  Bunbury  Church  ano  dni.  1580 

1.  [In]  the  midle  of  the  chancell  lyeth  a  man  and  woman 
cut  in  Alablaster  after  this  forme  |  [wi]th  the  writting- 
about  the  toppe  of  it  as  is  vnder  written." 

A  rude  drawing  of  the  tomb  (see  the  annexed  plate),  and 
below  is  written  :  ''hie  iacent  corpora  Hugonis  de  Calueley 
arm  et  expa  [Christiana]  uxoris  ei's  q'  q'dem  Hugo  obijt 
primo  die  Augusti  ano  dni  Millism  •  cccc  •  xv  •  et  expa 
[Christian]  obijt  .  . 

On  the  side  of  the  tomb  there  is  a  quartered  shield,  ist. 
and  4th.  [Argent]  a  fesse  [Gules]  between  three  calves 
passant  [Sable,  for  Calveley],  2nd.  [Argent]  on  a  bend 
[Sable]  three  sets  of  three  annulets  interlaced  [Or,  for 
Huberk],  3rd.  [Sable]  two  hinds  counter-trippant  [Argent, 
for  Cottingham]. 

This  alabaster  monument  '*  in  the  middle  of  the 
chancell"^  has  disappeared.  It  is  curious  that  the 
writer  of  the  MS.  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to 
the  handsome  alabaster  tomb  of  Sir  Hugh  Calveley, 
the  great  soldier,  who  died  on  St.  George's  Day, 
1394,^  which  still  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel 
of  Bunbury  Church,  and  must  have  been  there  in 
1580. 

2.  "  In  Mr.  Egertons  Chappell  w^^  was  build  \sic\  By  S'' 
Rafe  Egerton  K*  there  is  a  graue  stone  raised  vp  Alterwise 
on  w^^  there  is  these  figures  8z:  coates  inlayed  with  Brasse." 

A  rude  drawing  of  the  tomb  (see  the  annexed  plate), 
and  round  the  four  sides,  on  the  edge,  is  written  :  "  Of  y"^ 
Charity  Pray  for  the  soules  of  S"^  |  Rafe  Egerton  and 
dame  Margret  his  wife  the  w'^^  S''  Rafe  late  was  Standard- 
bearer  to  our  I  Sou^'aine  Lo:  H.  8.  and  also  treasurer  |  of  the 
Household  to  the  La:  Princes[s]  his  daught"  :  and  the  said 
S"^  Rafe  dyed  the  9  day  etc.'^  |  The  inscription  on  the 
tomb  is  continued  below  the  drawing:  ^  "day  of  March 
1528.  and  the  said  dame  Margret  dyed  the  .  .  .  day  of  .  .  . 
in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  M°  ccccc°  and  ...  on  whose 
Soules  Jesus  haue  Mercy  Amen." 

On  the  top  of  the  tombstone,  between  the  figures  of  Sir 


1  See  No.  16. 


^  See  Nos.  12,  17,  and  52. 
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Ralph  and  dame  Margaret,  is  a  shield  of  the  arms  of 
Egerton  (Argent,  a  lion  rampant  Gules  between  three 
pheons  Sable,  on  the  lion  a  crescent)  with  an  esquire's  helm 
and  a  mantlet,  and  the  crest  (a  hand  erect  Gules,  grasping 
a  sword  Argent,  hilt  etc.  Or),  and  above  the  crest  the  motto 
Fine  Fait  Tout.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  stone  there 
are  shields  ;  (i)  Egerton  alone  ;  (2)  Or,  three  piles  in 
point  Gules,  on  a  canton  Argent  a  griffin  segreant  Sable 
[for  Basset],  impaling  Argent,  three  bendlets  Gules,  in 
chief  a  mullet  [?]  for  difference  [for  Byron] ;  (3)  a  shield, 
divided  into  three  pieces  palewise,  bearing  i,  Egerton,  2, 
Basset,  3,  Byron  ;  (4)  Egerton  alone. 

On  the  end  and  side  of  the  tomb  are  seven  shields  : 
I,  Basset ;  2,  Byron  ;  3,  Egerton"  with  a  crescent  on  the 
lion  ;  4,  Bassett " ;  5,  Basset  impaling  Biron  "  ;  6,  the 
coats  of  Egerton,  Basset,  and  Byron  palewise  as  mentioned 
above  ;  7,  Egerton,  with  a  crescent  on  the  lion. 

Unfortunately  this  tomb  has  disappeared  ;  the 
above  inscription  corresponds  with  the  one  which 
Sir  Ralph,  by  his  will,  directed  his  executor  to  have 
placed  on  his  monument. 

Sir  Ralph  Egerton,  of  Ridley,  in  Bunbury  parish, 
was  a  successful  soldier  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  accompanied  Henry  VHI.  to  France  in  June 
15 13,  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  the 
Spurs,  1 6th  August,  the  siege  of  Terouenne,  22nd 
August,  and  the  taking  of  Tournay,  24th  September 
15 13.  After  Tournay  was  taken,  the  king  held  his 
court  there  and  it  was  on  the  next  day  that  Sir 
Ralph  was  knighted.  It  was  then,  too,  that  Wolsey 
was  made  bishop  of  Tournay,  a  dignity  which  he 
resigned,  in  consideration  of  a  pension  of  1000  marks 
a  year,  in  15 19,  when  Tournay  was  surrendered  to 
the  French  on  the  promise  of  the  payment  of  a 
large  sum.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  services  Sir 
Ralph  was  appointed  Standard-bearer  of  England 
for  life,  in  January  15 14,  with  a  salary  of  ^100  a 
year,  and  Ranger  of  Delamere  Forest.  On  nth 
February  15 14  he  received  the  manor  of  Ridley 
and  lands  there  by  letters  patent  from  the  Crown. 
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In  1524  he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  Ireland 
to  settle  the  differences  between  the  Earl  of  Ormond 
and  the  Earl  of  Kildare.  He  died  9th  March  1527-8, 
leaving  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ralph 
Basset,  of  Blore,  co.  Stafford,  esquire,  a  son  and 
successor,  Sir  Richard  Egerton,  knight/ 

It  has  been  sometimes  assumed  that  Sir  Ralph 
Egerton  fought  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field, 
9th  September  15 13,  from  one  of  the  verses  in  A 
Ballate  of  the  Battalle  of  Floden  Feeld,  foughte 
betwene  the  Earle  of  Surrey  and  the  King  of 
Skotes"  (edited  by  Henry  Weber,  1808).  This 
ballad  is  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  men  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  under  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
and  when  news  of  the  victory  is  brought  from  the 
Queen  to  the  King  in  France  : 

Then  bespoke  our  comly  prynce, 

And  said  :  "  Whoe  did  feighte,  and  who  did  flee  ? 
And  who  bare  them  beste  upon  the  Mounte  of  Floden  ? 

And  whoe  were  false,  and  who  were  true  to  me  ?  " 

"  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,"  said  the  messenger, 

"They  have  done  the  deede  with  their  hande. 
Had  not  the  Earle  of  Derbye  bene  to  the  true. 

In  great  adventure  had  bene  all  England  !  " 
Then  bespake  our  prynce  with  an  highe  word  : 

"  Sir  Rauphe  Egerton  my  marshall  I  make  thee  ! 
Sir  Edward  Standley  thou  shalt  be  a  lorde ; 

Yea  Lorde  Mounteigle  shalt  thou  be  ! 

"  Yonge  John  Standley  shall  be  a  knighte. 
As  he  is  well  wurthye  for  to  bee  ! " 

The  dates  of  Terouenne,  Tournay,  and  Flodden 
Field  make  it  impossible  for  Sir  Ralph  Egerton  to 
have  fought  in  both  France  and  Scotland,  and  we 
may  infer  that  the  King's  joy  caused  him  to 
announce  his  determination  to  give  honours  to  Sir 
Edward  Stanley  and  John  Stanley,  both  Lancashire 

^  See  Ormerod,  vol.  ii,  p.  301. 
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men,  which  were  conferred  later,  and  to  compliment 
Cheshire  also  by  honouring  Sir  Ralph  Egerton,  who 
was  knighted,  25th  September  15 13,  ''at  Tournay, 
in  the  church  after  the  King  came  from  Mass,  under 
his  banner  in  the  church."  The  term  ''marshall" 
is  probably  the  equivalent  of  ''Standard-bearer  of 
England,"  and  the  manner  of  the  ceremony  of 
knighthood  made  hi*m  a  knight  -  banneret/  Sir 
Edward  Stanley  was  elected  a  K.G.  in  April  15 14, 
and  summoned  to  Parliament  as  Lord  Monteagle 
in  November  of  the  same  year.  "  John  Stanley, 
the  bastard,"  was  knighted  after  Flodden  Field. 

The  following  abstract  of  Sir  Ralph's  will,  dated 
2nd  March  1525-6,^  contains  several  interesting 
particulars  of  the  Ridley  chapel,  the  chantry  which 
he  founded  therein,  and  two  monuments  which  he 
wished  to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

My  body  to  be  buried  in  my  Chapel  of  Bunbury.  .  .  . 
My  will  is  that  myn  executor  shall  cause  my  said  Chapel 
to  be  fynysshed  at  my  propre  costs  and  chargis  and  the 
same  to  be  couered  with  leed  and  also  sylyd  and  drawen 
with  Knotts  and  they  to  be  gilded  and  the  panys  to  be 
paynted  with  byse  and  two  Images  for  either  ende  of  the 
awter  within  the  said  Chapell  and  two  Tabernacles  gilde 
for  the  said  Images,  and  also  a  partclouse  to  be  made 
betwene  my  said  Chapell  and  the  Chauncell.  .  .  .  Also 
my  mynde  is  that  my  said  executours  shall  provide  for  a 
Tombe  to  sett  upon  me  or  ells  a  large  merbill  stone  with 
my  name  and  Armes  graven  theruppon  with  this  addicion  : 
the  kings  Standertberer  and  thresawer  to  my  lady  princes  ; 
with  a  gilt  plate  upon  the  wall  fast  bye  with  my  name  and 
armes  and  addicion  as  aforesaid.  Also  my  will  is  that  my 
said  executours  shall  cause  a  house  to  be  made  at  Bunbury 
upon  suche  grounde  as  my  brother  William  will  appoynte 
for  two  Chauntery  preests  to  praye  for  my  soule  my 
father  and  mother  soules  with  all  other  soules  of  my 
Kynne,  and  all  Christen  soules  forever.  .  .  .  And  if  my 


^  See  Newton's  Display  of  Heraldry^  1846,  p.  340,  where  there  is 
a  full  account  of  the  creation  of  knights-banneret. 
2  P.C.C.,  33  Porch. 
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heires  be  negligent  or  remissiff  in  putting  in  of  any  suche 
prest  into  the  said  Chauntery  That  then  my  Cosyn 
Philip  Eggerton  and  the  heires  males  of  his  body  to  putt 
in  suche  prest  as  they  shall  thinke.  And  in  defawte  of  the 
same  Philip  and  his  said  heires  then  the  said  preests  to  be 
putt  into  the  said  Chauntery  by  [  ]  Wylbram  and  the 
heires  males  of  his  body.  .  .  .  And  the  same  Chauntry 
house  to  be  basted  with  free  stone  and  covered  with 
Welshe  slate.  And  the  said  house  to  be  large  for  two 
Chambers  oon  parlour  to  ete  and  drynke  in  a  buttre  and  a 
kechyn  and  a  Chymney  with  iij  or  iiij  fyres  and  a  draught. 
Also  my  will  is  that  my  two  forsaid  Chauntery  prests 
shall  have  yerely  for  their  wagis  viij  marcs  sterling  paide 
to  either  of  them  of  the  profits  comyng  and  growing  owte 
of  the  Nauntwich  milnes  and  of  a  Wyche  house  there. 
And  also  vjj.  viij^.  yerely  for  the  fynding  of  wyne  and 
wax  in  my  said  Chapell.  .  .  .  And  there  shalbe  xij 
torches  bought  for  the  Day  of  my  buriall  and  xij  men  in 
blak  gownes  of  my  cost  to  here  the  same.  Also  myn 
executours  shall  deliver  at  the  Day  of  my  buriall  ten 
pounds,  not  oonly  to  beggers  but  also  unto  such  poor  men 
and  women  as  they  shall  thinke  convenient  and  mete. 
My  wille  is  that  all  my  funerall  expenses  shalbe  made  and 
borne  of  all  my  quick  Catells  Corne  stufife  of  housholde 
and  also  plate,  except  foure  hundred  pounds  and  my  two 
Cheynes  of  Golde.  And  this  performed  and  doon  then  all 
my  forsaid  goodes  and  plate  shalbe  devided  tripartitely 
oon  parte  to  my  wife  another  parte  to  my  sonne  Richard 
and  the  thirde  parte  to  myn  executours  for  the  performance 
of  this  my  said  wille.  To  the  blak  freres  of  Chestre  xx.y. 
towards  the  buylding  of  their  Fratrye.  Also  to  the  prests 
of  the  guylde  of  Ludlowe  xb.  for  my  dirige  and  masse. 
My  will  is  that  ten  pounds  shalbe  bestowed  for  to  amende 
fowle  wayes  betwene  Rydley  and  the  Nauntwyche  or 
where  myn  executours  thinke  moste  mete. 

"  My  will  is  that  my  bastard  Daughter  Mary  shalhave 
fourty  pounds  towards  hir  marriage  and  fynding  if  she  use 
hir  selfe  well  and  be  maryed  at  the  oversight  of  myn 
executours  and  Overseers.  Also  my  wille  is  that  Raufe 
my  bastard  sonne  shalhave  fourtye  pounds  towards  his 
fynding  and  that  he  be  sett  to  scole  at  the  oversight  of  my 
executours  and  Overseers.  Also  that  my  other  basterd 
Daughters  whose  names  hereafter  folowe  [  ] 
shalhave  fourty  pounds  every  of  them  towards  their  fynd- 
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ing  and  manage.  To  my  Cousyn  Richard  Wylbram,  fyve 
marcs.  To  my  Cosyns  and  seruants,  Humfrey  Wylbram 
and  Edward  Aimer,  fyve  marcs.  To  my  seruants  Randolfe 
Sawer,  fyve  marcs.  To  my  serunts,  Thomas  Ap  Richard 
and  Richard  Orton,  to  either  of  them,  fyve  marcs.  To  my 
servnt,  Richard  Eyre,  v  marcs.  All  other  my  housholde 
serunts,  gentilmen  and  yomen  shalhave  their  hole  yeres 
wagis  paid  unto  them  from  the  Day  of  my  deth.  And  all 
other  my  serunts  laborer^  shalhave  halfe  their  yeres  wagis 
paid  unto  them.  My  will  is  that  Richard  my  sonne  shal 
have  all  myn  apparell  and  xv  yards  of  blak  velwet  of  Luks 
nowe  being  at  Rydley.    To  my  servnt  William  Jakys,  xb. 

"  My  said  sonne  Richard  shalhave  my  two  Cheynes  of 
golde  and  if  so  be  that  he  be  maried  unto  any  londes  of 
Inheritaunse  by  the  helpe  of  myn  executors  Then  the 
said  two  Cheynes  shalbe  unto  the  helping  and  costs  therof. 
.  .  .  My  will  is  that  if  I  dye  afore  that  my  said  sonne 
Richard  come  unto  thage  of  xxjth  yeres  That  then  myn 
Executors  shall  make  labour  unto  the  Kings  grace  forto 
bye  the  warde  of  his  mariage  to  thentent  they  may  provide 
a  mariage  for  him  of  som  londes  of  Inhertaunce.  All  the 
Rest  of  my  money  and  goods  shall  remayn  unto  my  said 
sonne  Richard.  ...  If  it  fortune  my  said  sonne  to  dye  or 
that  he  come  unto  full  age  or  afore  he  be  maried  or  if  he 
dye  without  Issue  Then  my  fee  ferme  of  the  said  Naunt- 
wyche  Milnes  and  the  profits  of  the  same  shall  goo  and 
Remayn  unto  the  right  heires  male  of  Eggerton  for  ever. 
Also  my  mynde  is  that  if  my  said  sonne  Richard  dye  afore 
he  come  to  his  full  age  or  afore  he  be  maried  or  if  he  dye 
without  Issue  having  my  will  and  bequests  performed  then 
my « mynde  and  will  is  that  my  said  bastard  sonne  Raufe 
shalhave  my  ferme  of  Hole  and  my  Wyche  house  in  the 
Nauntwiche  unto  him  and  his  heires  males  of  his  body. 
And  in  defaute  of  suche  Issue  .  .  .  shalbe  dispoased  and 
orderyd  at  the  discrecion  of  my  executours  to  the  moste 
profite  of  my  soule.  1  will  all  other  my  londes  tacks  and 
Fermes  and  all  other  my  goods  that  shulde  come  unto  my 
said  sonne  Richard  shall  after  the  deth  of  my  said  sonne 
yf  he  dye  without  Issue,  be  bestowed  forto  amende  fowle 
wayes  and  to  mary  poure  maidens  and  to  help  pour  men 
and  women  and  parte  to  be  gevyn  among  my  bastard 
Children  that  have  most  nede.  And  to  other  of  my 
kynnesfolk  and  frendes  and  otherwise  in  works  of  charitie. 

"  My  will  is  that  my  executours  shall  make  labour  unto 
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Sir  John  Buron  Knight  and  to  be  at  a  poynte  with  him  yf 
they  can  for  the  half  of  his  londes  to  remayn  to  my  sonne 
Richard  yf  the  said  Sir  John  dye  without  Issue  male  of  his 
body  And  yf  they  and  he  can  agre  then  suche  money  as 
he  must  have  to  be  paide  by  my  executours.  And  yf  they 
have  not  sufficient  Then  I  will  the  said  Cheynes  goo  to  the 
performaunce  of  the  same  as  much  as  they  shall  lack  for 
the  same." 

Executors  :  William  Wylbram  prest,  Hugh  Starky 
of  Olton  the  yonger,  Thomas  Wilbram  of  Woodhaye,  and 
Richard  Leftwyche.  Overseers  :  William  Chorlton  Esquire 
and  William  Wylbram  Esquier.  Witnesses  :  Maister 
John  Skuse  gent,  Humfrey  Wylbram,  James  Clare,  and 
divers  others. 

Proved  xxvj  May  1528  by  the  Executors  named. 

In  Harl.  MS.  1535,  fo.  129,  there  are  three  of 
Sir  Ralph's  natural  children  mentioned,  but  the 
name  of  Ralph  does  not  occur  among  them.  These 
children  were  :  By  the  daughter  of  Bracy  [?  Bressy] 
of  Bulkeley,  two  daughters,  EHzabeth  married  to 
Foulke  Button  of  Chester  [a  draper,  who  was 
Mayor  of  Chester  in  1537,  1548,  and  1554,  and  died 
nth  April  1566]  and  Alice  uxor  John  Grosvenor 
of  Tushingham.  By  the  daughter  of  Henry  Fisher, 
one  daughter  not  named  but  described  as  uxor  Ball 
of  Upton. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  Byron  arms  on 
the  monument  and  screen  is  explained  by  the 
marriage  of  Dame  Margaret's  grandfather,  William 
Basset  of  Blore,  with  Joan,  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  Richard  Byron.^  In  Harl.  MS.  1535,  Richard 
is  stated  to  be  a  son  of  Sir  John  Byron. 

The  personal  standard  of  Sir  Ralph  Egerton,  of 
which  a  representation  is  here  given,  is  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  College  of  Arms,  marked  1. 2, 
compiled  between  the  years  1510  and  1525,  which 

1  Shaw's  History  of  Staffordshire^  1801,  vol.  ii.  p.  13.  William 
Basset  was  Sheriff  of  Staffordshire  in  1466  and  died  12th  November 
1498. 
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gives  coloured  drawings  of  the  standards  borne  in 
the  field  of  battle  by  peers  and  knights  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII. 

The  ground  of  this  standard  is  Argent  ;  the 
nine  pheons  are  Sable  and  each  is  charged  with 
a  silver  crescent  ;  the  crest,  on  a  wreath  Argent 
and  Sable,  is  a  lion's  jamb  Gules,  holding  a  sword 
also  Argent,  hilt  and  pommel  Or.  Next  to  the  staff 
there  would  be,  according  to  invariable  usage,  for 
an  Englishman,  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  on  a 
white  field,  and  the  fringe  of  the  standard  would  be 
white  and  black  alternately. 


STANDARD  OF  SIR  RALPH  EGERTON. 


The  length  of  standards  was  regulated  according 
to  the  owner's  rank  ;  the  King's  was  eight  or  nine 
yards,  an  earl's  was  six  yards,  a  baron's  five  yards, 
and  a  knight's  four  yards  in  length,  and  every 
standard  was  to  be  slit  at  the  end/ 

This  standard  would,  in  due  course,  be  hung  in 
Bunbury  Church,  probably  at  the  time  of  the  funeral 
of  the  Standard-bearer  of  England,  when  there 
would  be  erected  the  usual  hearse  of  timber  and 
black  cloth,  decorated  with  escutcheons  of  arms  and 
pennons,  and  the  banner,  surcoat,  shield,  sword, 

^  See  an  account  of  Standards,  in  Bentley's  Excerpta  Hisiorica, 
1833,  p.  50  ;  and  Lord  Howard  de  Walden's  introduction  to  Banners, 
Standards,  etc.  (The  De  Walden  Library,  1904),  from  which  our 
illustration  is  taken. 
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spurs,  and  gauntlets  of  Sir  Ralph  would  be  hung  up 
on  the  same  occasion.  From  a  memorandum  made 
in  the  Bunbury  parish  register,  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  appears  that  hearses 
remained  in  the  church  over  graves  for  twelve 
months/ 

3.  "In  the  wall  of  the  said  chappell  is  alsoe  a  monument 
of  the  s*^  S""  Rafe  Egerton  kneeling  after  this  forme." 

In  the  MS.  a  space  is  left,  but  the  drawing  has 
not  been  made  to  fill  it. 

This  monument,  which  was  the  "gilt  plate  upon 
the  wall "  that  Sir  Ralph,  by  his  will,  desired  to  be 
set  up,  has  disappeared,  but  some  years  ago  a  brass 
was  erected  in  its  place.    See  No.  69. 

4.  "  In  the  s^  chappell  are  the  atcheument  of" 

Here,  also,  there  is  a  blank  space  in  the  MS, 

5.  "  In  the  east  windowe  of  the  chancell  is  this  coat  and 
crest  of  Bassett." 

Here  follows  the  tricking  of  the  Basset  arms, 
with  helm,  mantlet,  and  crest,  shown  in  the  annexed 
plate. 

6.  "  In  the  same  window  is  faire  and  aunciently  painter 
\sic\  the  roote  of  Jesse  and  vnder  it  in  old  English  letters 
this  writting — Sanctus  Bonifatius  Intercedat  ad  deum  pro 
Dauid  de  Bonebury  Rectore  eiusdem  qui  in  eius  honorem 
hanc  fenestram  composuit  in  vita  Ano  dni.  m  :  ccc°  :  xl.  v°  " 

David,  son  of  David  de  Bunbury,  clerk,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  by  David  de  Bunbury,  of 
Bunbury  and  Stanney,  in  1337,  after  the  death  of 
John  de  St.  Pierre,  the  last  rector.^ 

^  Some  particulars  of  the  manner  of  conducting  funerals  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  will  be  found  in  the  introduction 
to  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  Funeral  Certificates,  1600  to  1678  (Record 
Society  of  L  and  C.  vol.  6). 

2  Ormerod,  vol.  ii.  pp.  256  and  395. 
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7.  "  in  the  north  side  of  the  chancell  hath  hanged  the 
Atcheuments  of  S'^  Hugh  Calueley  of  Lea  K*.  who  dyed 
the:  .  .  .  [1558.]  .  .  .  viz.  sword  spurrs  gantlets  sheild 
standard  penon  coate  and  creste  w<^^  is  this."  See  the 
annexed  plate. 

This  was  Sir  Hugh  Calveley,  of  Lea,  son  of  Sir 
George  and  grandson  of  Sir  Hugh  and  Dame 
Christian,  who  was  knighted,  nth  May  1544,  at 
Leith,  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  the  King's  lieutenant, 
''at  the  burning  of  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  others."^ 
His  monument  is  mentioned  by  Dingley  (No.  18) 
and  by  Randle  Holme  (No.  13). 

The  quarterings  on  the  surcoat  of  Sir  Hugh 
Calveley  are:  i  and  15  Calveley,  2  Mottram,  3 
Huberk,  4  Barnak,  5  Burgh,  6  Cottingham,  7 
Tattenhall,  8  Harthill,  9  Bulkeley,  10  Cotgreave, 
II  Cotton,  12  Rosengreave,  13  Lestrange,  14 
Hargreve. 

8.  Two  tombs  are  noted  in  the  churchyard,  one  of  a  man 
with  a  shield  of  arms  of  a  bend  and  a  label  of  five  points, 
which  is  very  rudely  drawn,  and  has  below  it  the  name 

S*  Peire  "  ;  the  other  is  merely  a  shield  of  six  estoiles,  or 
mullets  of  six  points,  below  which  is  written  :  ''  Spurstow." 

Under  these  is  this  note  : 

9.  10.  "in  the  Church  yard  lyeth  diuers  portraitures  of 
men  and  women  cut  in  stone.  Amongst  others,  there  is 
two  in  their  Armour  with  Sheilds  very  auncient  with  these 
coates  on  them."    See  the  annexed  plate. 

The  first  of  these  shields  bears  the  arms  attri- 
buted to  the  family  of  St.  Pierre,  "  a  younger  brother 
of  the  house  of  St.  Pierre  in  Normandy,"  from  whom 
the  families  of  Bunbury  of  Bunbury  and  Stanney, 
and  Beeston  of  Beeston,  both  descended.  The 
Bunburys  subsequently  differenced  the  old  coat. 
Argent,  a  bend  Sable,  by  charging  the  bend  with 
three  chess-rooks  Argent,  and  the  Beestons  made 

^  Shaw's  Knights  of  England. 
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their  difference  by  placing  six  bees  volant  Sable 
at  the  sides  of  the  bend.  Prior  to  this,  Henry  de 
Beeston,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and 
Edward  III.,  sealed  with  a  bend  and  a  label  ot 
three  points  over  all.^ 

The  second  shield  bears  the  estoiles,  or  more 
probably  spur  -  rowels,  of  Spurstow  of  Spurstow, 
and  the  effigy  mentioned  in  the  MS.  is  almost 
certainly  the  one  still  remaining  in  Bunbury  Church 
(No.  44). 

II.  ''these  Coates  are  in  seu'all  windowes  about  the 
Church."  Drawings  of  twelve  shields ;  see  the  annexed  plate  : 

(1)  Argent,  a  lymphad  Sable.    [Mere  of  Mere.] 

(2)  Sable,  two  bars  Argent,  on  a  canton  of  the  first  a 
garb  Or.  [Weever.] 

(3)  Gules,  two  tilting-helmets  in  chief  Argent  and  in 
base  a  garb  Or.  [Cholmondeley.] 

(4)  Vert,  a  cross  engrailed  Ermine.  [WettenhalL] 

(5)  Sable,  a  lion  rampant  Argent  oppressed  by  a  bendlet 
gobony  Or  and  Gules.   [Prestland  of  Prestland  and  Wardle.] 

(6)  Vert,  three  cinquefoils  Or  [  ?  estoiles,  for  Spurstow]. 

(7)  Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  cross -crosslets 
fitchee  Sable ;  a  mullet  on  the  chevron  for  difference. 
[Davenport  of  Calveley.] 

(8)  Argent,  two  bars  Gules.  [Mainwaring.] 

(9)  Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  bulls'  heads  caboshed 
Argent.  [Buckley]. 

(10)  Argent,  a  fesse  Gules  between  three  calves  passant 
Sable.  [Calveley]. 

(11)  Argent,  a  bend  between  six  bees  volant  Sable. 
Be[e]ston  [of  Beeston]. 

(12)  Gules,  a  chevron  Vair.  [Kniveton,  of  Mercaston, 
CO.  Derby.] 

II.  Randle  Holme 

Randle  Holme  the  third  (born  1627,  died  1700) 
made  the  following  short  note  preserved  in  Harl. 
MS.  2017. 

^  Ormerod,  vol.  ii.  p.  269. 
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12.  at  Bunbury  : 

heare  lyeth  buryed  the  body  of  S'^  Hugh  Calveley  knight 
called  the  good  S""  Hugh,  he  founded  this  Coledge  in  the 
yeare  of  ou'^  lord  m.ccc.lxxxviij,  and  in  the  xi  yeare  of 
the  raygne  of  King  Ric'  the  second  in  w^^  kinges  tyme  he 
was  deputie  of  Calis.^ 

13.  here  lyeth  dyvers  other  of  his  sucsessours  and  namely 
S'^  Hugh  Calveley  knight' who  ended  this  life  in  the  yeare 
of  ou'^  Lorde  god  M.D.lviij.  in  the  last  yeare  of  the  raygne 
of  Quene  Mary.^ 

III.  Thomas  Dingley 

This  antiquary,  who  died  in  1695,  visited  the 
church  in  or  about  the  year  1684.  His  notes  and 
sketches,  included  in  the  manuscript  History  from 
Marble,  Being  Ancient  &  Moderne  Funeral!  Monu- 
ments in  England  and  Wales  by  T.  D.  Gen.,"  were 
issued  in  facsimile  with  annotations,  in  two  volumes, 
by  the  Camden  Society. 

14.  Dingley's  notes  of  Bunbury  occupy  five 
small  quarto  pages.  There  is  a  pen-and-ink  draw- 
ing of  *'The  South  sketch  of  Bunbury  Church  w''^ 
was  dedicated  to  Boniface  S*.,"  and  in  the  fore- 
ground is  "The  old  Cross"  standing  on  two  steps 
but  headless. 

1 5.  The  Beeston  monument  is  drawn  in  part, 
and  the  inscriptions  on  both  tablets  copied  ;  there 
are  also  trickings  of  three  of  the  shields,  which  are 
Beeston  alone,  Beeston  and  four  quarterings,  Whit- 
more  impaling  Beeston,  and  the  crest  of  Beeston. 
The  bees  volant  suggested  this  note  : 

The  Bee  Provideth  Honey  for  Pleasure  and  Wax  for 
thrift  and  not  only  carefully  preserve  their  own  petty  state 
but  by  their  labors  much  sway  all  human  states  and 
Policies,  as  the  following  verse  speaketh 


^  See  Nos.  17  and  52  below. 
2  This  monument  is  referred  to  under  No.  7  above. 
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The  Calfe  the  Goose  the  Bee 
The  World  is  ruled  by  these  3. 

Meaning  that  Wax  Penns  and  Parchment  sway  all  mens 
estates. 

16.  There  is  a  drawing  of  the  monument  of 
Hugh  Calveley,  esquire,  which  is  here  represented 
as  a  brass.  Above  the  drawing  is  written  :  Neer 
this  monument  \i.e.  the  Beeston  monument]  is  the 
following  Tombstone  of  Hugh  Kaueley  and  his 
Lady  thus  circumscrib'd,"  and  at  the  edges  of  the 
monument  we  have,  in  Old  English  characters  : 

►f<f^tc  lacmt  corpora  f^ugonig  Itaubeleg  |  ^rmigeri  ^  .  , 
faxottg  £1'  qui  qtitliEm  f^tigo  obtit  pritno  tiie  |  auguati  anno  tini 
mtlPimo  €(!i:C€Sl^,  ^  t'cta  |  liita  obfit  ,  .  .  Uie  .  .  an,  lio. 
^  .  .  .  .  quoru  aiafa*  p*pici£tur  lie*  amen  | 

To  the  left  is  the  figure  of  the  knight  in  armour ; 
his  head  rests  on  a  helmet,  with  a  mantlet  and  the 
crest  of  a  calf's  head  set  on  a  torce.  His  hands  are 
joined  in  prayer,  and  at  his  left  side  his  sword 
hangs  from  a  cross -belt.  The  armour  is  of  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  chain-mail 
skirt  with  taces  being  characteristic  of  this  period. 
Similar  armour  is  seen  on  the  monument  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Stanley,  a.d.  1505,  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  lady's  figure  is  to  the  right.  Her  hands 
are  also  joined  in  prayer.  She  wears  a  long  cloak 
with  tasselled  cords  and  the  pedimental,  or  dog- 
kennel,  head-dress,  resembling  that  in  Holbein's 
portrait  of  Elizabeth  of  York. 

Both  figures  stand  upon  a  pavement  of  triangles 
in  two  tints,  and  there  is  a  conventional  canopy  above 
each  figure  which  is  supported  on  three  columns. 

Sampson  Erdeswicke's  rough  drawing  of  this 
monument  makes  it  an  altar-tomb,  having  the  two 
effigies  sculptured  in  alabaster  lying  on  the  top. 
This  creates  a  difficulty.     Undoubtedly  the  two 
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sketches  relate  to  the  same  tomb.  Dingley  was 
not  always  accurate  ;  he  possibly  took  very  rough 
pencil-sketches  which  he  afterwards  elaborated  from 
memory,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  Erdeswicke's 
drawing  is  the  more  accurate  of  the  two. 

Both  Erdeswicke  and  Dingley  copy  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Hugh  Calveley,  esquire,  as  the  ist 
August  141 5,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that 
the  year  was  so  stated  on  the  monument.  The 
armour  and  the  head-dress  of  the  lady,  as  we  have 
seen,  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  only  Hugh  Calveley,  esquire, 
who  could  be  the  person  commemorated,  died, 
according  to  his  Inquisition  post  -  mortem,^  on 
Wednesday,  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula, 
7  Henry  VHI.  [i  August  15 15]. 

The  wife  of  this  Hugh  Calveley  was  Christian, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Cottingham,  of 
Chester,  esquire  (Ormerod),  and  she  died  on  the 
8th  February  152 1-2.  The  quartered  coat  on  the 
side  of  the  tomb  in  Erdeswicke's  drawing  is 
incorrect,  as  the  Cottingham  arms  are  quartered 
instead  of  being  impaled  ;  possibly  it  was  painted 
on  the  stone  at  some  later  date. 

Hugh  Calveley's  will,^  dated  8th  Feb.  1514-15 
and  proved  4th  Oct.  15 15,  is  printed  below  in  full. 
It  gives  the  names  of  his  two  brothers,  Richard 
and  Thomas,  who  were  unknown  to  Ormerod. 
The  abbot  of  St.  Werburgh  who  was  made  over- 
seer of  the  will  was  John  Birchenshaw,  who  had 
been  appointed  abbot  by  the  Pope  in  1493  and, 
being  still  abbot,  died  about  1537.^ 

In  Dei  noie  Amen.  Octavo  die  Februarii  anno  Dni 
miU'imo  v^-'^^-xiiij^.  Ego  Hugo  Calveley  condo  testa- 
mentum  meu  in  hunc  modum.    Inprimis  do  et  lego  aiam 

^  Quoted  by  Ormerod,  vol.  ii.  p.  765. 
^  Communicated  by  Mr.  Wm.  Fergusson  Irvine,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
^  Quoted  by  Ormerod,  vol.  i.  p.  254. 
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meam  Deo  omipotenti  beate  Marie  matri  sue  et  omibus 
Sanctis  corpusq;  sepeliendum  meu  in  eccia  sancti  Bonifacii 
de  Buberi.i  Itm  I  bequethe  to  the  church  of  Hanle^  to 
make  ij  foote  of  the  stonewoorke  of  the  steple  for  me  and 
my  wife  also  to  the  making  of  the  forehouse  at  Churchyn 
Hethe  ^  I  geue  xiiiji-.  \\\]d.  Also  I  gyve  to  my  brother 
Richard  all  my  clothing  that  I  haue  but  my  chamlet* 
gowne  1  gyve  it  to  my  brother  Thomas.  Also  I  geve  to 
my  brother  Richard  Calueley  yearly  xxvjj".  viij<^.  and  his 
fynding.  Also  I  geve  to  Cecily  Calveley  xiijj-.  iiijV.  to  hir 
manage  if  she  guyde  hir  well.  I  ordeyn  and  make  Xpian 
my  wife  and  George  my  soonne  my  lawfull  executor's  and 
John  Abbot  of  sainct  Woorbars  of  Chestre  ouerseer  that 
this  my  last  will  bee  fuUefiUed". 

Probatum  fuit  suprascriptu  testamentu  habentis  dum 
vixitet  mortis  sue  tempe  bona  siue  debita  in  diuersis 
dioc  provincie  Cantuariefi  coram  dno  apud  LamehitH 
iiij°-  Octobr  anno  Dni  mill'imo  quingentesimo  xv°- 
iuramento  Will'i  Crowland  procurat'  execut'  in  diet' 
testamento  noiat'  ac  approbatum  et  insinuat'  etc^- 
Et  comissa  fuit  admistraco  onu  et  singuloru  honor' 
et  debitor'  diet'  defuncti  prenoiat'  execut'  de  bene  et 
fideliter  admistrand'  ac  de  pleno  et  fideli  inuentario 
citra  festum  \blank'\  exhibend'  Necnon  de  piano  et 
vero  compoto  reddendo  ad  sancta  Dei  Euangelia  in 
debita  iuris  forma  iurat' 

Hugh  Calveley  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
George,  born  about  1480,  who  was  knighted, 
ist  June  1533,  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
Piers  Button,  of  Hatton,  co.  Chester,  and  died  in 
1536.  His  will,  an  abstract  of  which  is  appended, 
contains  gifts  to  several  local  churches,  and  some 
bequests  of  garments.  It  is  doubtful  what  place  is 
meant  by  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew  ;  it  may  have 
been  a  chapel  in  Bunbury  Church  or  a  private 

*  Bunbury, 

2  The  tower  of  Handley  Church  was  built  in  15 12  (Ormerod,  vol.  ii. 
p.  724). 

^  Church-on-the-Heath,  Bruera. 

*  Camlet  was  a  name  originally  applied  to  a  beautiful  and  costly 
Eastern  fabric  made  by  a  mixture  of  silk  and  camel's  hair. 
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chapel  in  the  testator's  house/  or  possibly  a  chapel  at 
the  old  hall  of  Mottram  Andrew,  in  Macclesfield 
Hundred,  a  manor  which  the  Calveleys  had  held 
for  several  generations.^ 

Anthony  Calveley,  named  in  the  will,  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  testator,  and  Ralph  Calveley, 
who  is  also  named,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Anthony.  The  will  c3f  Anthony  is  printed  in  vol. 
xxxiii.  of  the  first  series  of  the  publications  of  the 
Chetham  Society  ;  it  was  proved  in  1 563,  and  con- 
tains the  names  of  a  large  number  of  the  testator's 
relations,  as  well  as  this  interesting  bequest : 

To  the  halowing  of  Churching  Heathe  chapell  xb.  I 
will  that  my  nephewe  George  Calveley  shall  deliver  to  the 
parisheaners  of  Church  en  Heath  chapell  the  bell  that  I 
lent  unto  him  w'^^  henged  in  his  steeple  over  his  chapell 
w""^  bell  was  geven  by  my  ladye  my  mother  unto  the  sayd 
chapell  to  be  prayd  for.  Also  I  will  that  my  executors 
shall  paye  for  the  pavinge  of  the  cawsey  so  far  as  ys 
unfinished  at  my  deathe  betwixt  the  chapell  and  Cawde 
fyeld  stile  unto  the  mendinge  of  Hanley  lane  at  the 
churche  end  \\]s.  injd. — unto  the  mendinge  of  Warton 
windemille  lane  iijs.  iiijV. 

Cawde  Fyeld  stile"  is  the  stile  which  is  still  in 
use,  a  few  yards  to  the  south-west  of  the  entrance 
gate  of  Saighton  Grange.  The  pathway  leads 
across  Cawde  Field,  or  Calday  Field  as  it  is  now 
named,  to  Platts  Rough  Lane,  coming  out  opposite 
to  the  drive  leading  to  Newbold.^ 

Will  of  Sir  George  Calveley  of  Leyhall  [Lea  Hall],  in 
the  County  of  Chester,  Knight.  Dated  26th  May 
1536.4 

My  bodie  to  be  buryed  within  the  parrishe  churche  off 
sainte  James  within  Clerkenwell  before  the  Highe  aulter 

^  See  the  reference  to  the  bell  "  which  henged  in  his  steeple  over 
his  chapell "  in  the  above  extract  from  the  will  of  Anthony  Calveley. 
There  is  no  indication  of  the  place  of  this  chapel. 

2  Earwaker's  Eas^  Cheshire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  348,  352. 

^  Information  of  Mr.  W.  Fergusson  Irvine,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

*  P.C.C.,  22  Dyngeley. 
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there.  To  the  Nonnes  of  Clerkenwell,  to  be  praied  for, 
xxi-.  To  Sir  John  Auluer  [Aimer]  parrishe  preest  of  the 
saide  parrishe,  vj^-.  V\\]d.  I  will  that  on  the  daye  of  myn 
buryall  a  trentall  of  masses  be  saide  for  my  soule  in  the 
parrishe  Churche  of  sainte  James  aforesaid.  I  bequeth  to 
Churchenheth  [Church-on-the-Heath,  Bruera],  a  banner  of 
the  price  of  xiiji".  iiijW.  To  the  parrishe  churche  of  Awde- 
forde  [Aldford],  a  banner  of  the  like  price.  To  the  parrishe 
churche  of  Farneton  [Farndon],  a  banner  of  the  like  price. 
To  Bumbery  [Bunbury]  Church,  a  banner  of  the  like  price. 
To  the  parishe  churche  of  Codyngton  [Coddington],  vj.y. 
viij^.  To  the  parrishe  churche  of  Tattenhall,  v]s.  V\\]d. 
To  Hanley  [Handley]  churche,  vj^-.  V\\]d.  To  the  chapell 
of  saint  Andrewe,  the  challice  and  spone  of  silver  to  the 
same  Challice  now  belonging.  To  Anthony  Calveley, 
my  gowne  that  last  was  made.  To  my  sonne  John 
Calveley,  my  black  chamblett  [camlet]  frocke,  my  Cloke 
and  my  dublet  of  crymson  velvet.  To  George  Best  my 
jerkynne  of  tawny  velvet.  To  Rafe  Calveley,  my  gowne 
furred  with  black  lambe.  To  Hughe  Calveley  of  Milton, 
a  jackett  of  tawny  cloth.  To  John  Hunston,  thelder,  xiiji-. 
\\\]d.  yerely  to  be  paide  unto  hym  by  Dame  Elizabeth,  my 
wiffe  during  her  liffe  and  after  her  decease  by  my  sonne 
and  heire  Hughe  Calveley.  To  mystres  Turell  of  Clerken- 
well, iij^.  m)d.  I  will  that  John  Damporte  [Davenport] 
shall  have  the  house  wt  the  lease  the  whiche  I  have  of  the 
Abott  of  Chester  by  "  Covent  Scale"  uppon  this  condicon 
that  he  shall  provide  for  Richarde  Hunstone  my  sarvant  a 
ferme  to  live  upon.  To  Richard  Hough,  my  dublett  of 
blacke  satten.  To  William  Thompson,  my  sarvaunt  the 
bay  gelding  whereuppon  I  rodd  upp  to  London  at  this  my 
last  comyng  hether.  I  will  that  Joan  Capper  shall  have 
Ellyn  Hewson's  house  after  her  decease.  And  if  Hughe 
Hewson,  sonne  to  the  said  Ellyn  or  his  wiffe  be  living  at 
the  tyme  of  the  saide  Joanes  entree  I  will  that  the  same 
Joan  shall  geve  to  the  saide  Hughe  or  to  his  wiffe,  fourtie 
shillings  to  helpe  them  to  another  howse.  And  in  case 
John  Oldome  my  sarvaunt  doe  marry  the  said  Joan  Capper 
then  they  shall  both  inhabite  and  dwell  in  the  said  howse. 
To  Agnes  Wodall,  a  Cowe  and  a  calfe.  To  Robert 
Pynlett,  vjj.  viijV.  which  he  owes  me  for  his  howse  Rent. 
To  John  Banaster,  v]s.  viijd.  which  he  owes  me  for  howse 
Rent.    I  will  that  John  Colborne  ^  and  Margery  his  wiffe 


Also  spelt  "  Goldebourne." 
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shall  peaseably  inhabite  the  howse  wherein  they  doe  nowe 
dwell.  I  will  that  John  Hunstone,  the  younger  and  Cicely 
his  wiffe  shall  have  Elizabeth  Hutchin's  howse  after  her 
decease.  To  the  repayring  of  the  highe  way  of  Huntingdon 
lawne  [lane]  in  the  saide  Countie  of  Chester,  vj7.  xiij^. 
iiijV.  To  the  repayring  of  Handeley  lawne  [lane],  x/.  To 
Hughe  Calveley,  my  sonne  and  heire,  my  velvett  gowne 
.  .  .  .  and  all  and  singular  obligacons  Spialties  and  debtes 
wherein  Sr  Piers  Button  .Knighte  standith  indebted  and  is 
bounde  either  to  me  or  to  my  father  Hughe  Calveley 
esquire  whose  soule  god  pardon  wt  all  the  debtes  and 
dueties  therein  conteyned  to  thonly  use  and  behoofe  of  the 
said  Hughe.  To  Dame  Elizabeth  my  wiffe,  the  obligacon 
wherein  John  Birchinsawe  Abbott  of  Chester  and  the 
Covent  of  the  same  place  stande  joyntely  bounden  unto 
me.  .  .  .  Also  all  my  goods  and  cattals  being  in  my  saide 
mannor  of  Lee  [Lea]  Hall  and  about  the  grounds  and 
Landes  to  the  saide  Manor  belonging. 

Executors  :  the  said  Dame  Elizabeth  my  wiffe,  my  said 
Sonne  and  heire  Hugh  Calveley,  Richard  Snede  esquire 
Deputie  Justice  and  Recorder  of  the  Citie  of  Chester,  Sr. 
Randall  Poole,  clercke  and  Hughe  Aldersey,  draper. 

[No  witnesses.] 

Proved  4  Nov.  1538  by  Peter  Dutton  procurator  for 
Elizabeth  the  Relict  and  Executrix  named.  Power 
reserved  to  the  other  executors,  xj.  Feb.  [1538-9]  adminis- 
tration granted  to  Hugh  Calveley,  executor  named,  by  John 
Oldham  procurator  for  the  said  Hugh  Calveley. 

Returning  to  Dingley's  notes,  we  have  : 

17.  Somewhat  lower  than  this  in  the  body  of  the  high 
Chancel  is  seen  a  fair  monument  of  white  marble  of 
another  Kauveley  by  the  name  of  Calveley  of  the  same 
family,  S""  Hugh  Calveley,  Kn^-  having  his  arms  on  his  coat 
armor  on  his  breast  argent  a  fesse  between  3  Calves  2  and 
one  sable  with  the  Inscription  in  Church  text  though 
imperfect. 

Here  there  is  a  drav^ing  of  the  very  fine  altar 
tomb  with  the  effigy  of  Sir  Hugh  Calveley,  who 
died  in  1394,  which  still  remains  in  the  church 
(No.  52).    On  the  edge  of  the  stone  in  the  drawing 
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are  the  words,  in  Old  English  characters,**  ?gere  Iptl) 
hurien  tlje  hotrge  of  ?gugl)  ffialfaeles,  It"^-  toljtcJje  tiieti 
in  tl}0  .  .  .  .  and  below  the  drawing  is  written  : 
(i8)  "Here  lyeth  buried  the  bodye  of  S'  Hugh 
Calveley,  K"^-  whyche  died  in  the  yere  of  oure  Lorde 
God  MCCCCCLVHI.  in  the  last  yere  of  the 
raigne  of  Quene  Marie.  Blessed  are  all  they 
that  fere  the  Lord  and  walk  in  his  wayes.  Psal. 
cxxviij." 

It  is  clear  that  here  we  have  two  monuments, 
one  of  the  year  1394  and  the  other  dated  1558,  and 
the  inscription  on  the  later  one  is  said  to  be  engraved 
on  the  other  and  older  tomb.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  Dingley  has  blundered  ;  but  was  the 
tomb  of  1558  also  an  altar  tomb  .-^  No  trace  of  it 
now  remains. 

There  is  now  no  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Sir 
Hugh  Calveley ;  the  edge  of  the  stone  slab  on 
which  the  effigy  rests  is  plastered  over  with  cement 
and  smoothed,  but  it  might  once  have  borne  an 
inscription. 

Dingley  concludes  his  Bunbury  notes  with  these 
words  : 

19.  Though  these  3  last  monuments  are  in  the  Church 
yett  several  good  families  have  fair  Tombstones  in  the 
Church  Yard  among  which  the  surveyor  \sic\  greatest 
benefactor  towards  the  building  hereof  and  thirteen  Tomb- 
stones of  the  family  called  Haughton  of  Haughton  they 
are  altogether  on  the  south  side  the  Church  towards  the 
wall  One  whereof  was  a  Knight  Templar  as  appears  by  the 
figure  being  in  Armor  and  Cross  legg'd  another  is  as 
followeth,  with  a  Cross. 

20.  Here  follows  the  drawing  of  an  early  coffin- 
lid  with  dog-tooth  ornament  at  the  head  and  foot ; 
in  the  centre  is  a  plain  cross  calvary  of  three  steps, 
and  on  the  middle  of  the  cross  a  double  circle  with 
the  letters  I.H.S.  What  remains  of  the  inscription, 
as  copied  by  Dingley,  is  : 
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^  %\z  requiegdt  |  as  f^augjton  f^aufl^ton  

I  I  ^n.  tj.   I 

Below  this  is  a  shield  of  three  bars,  and  this 
note  :  The  bearing  of  Haughton  of  Haughton  is 
sables  barry  argent,  after  this  manner." 

This  was  probably  Thomas  de  Halghton,  or 
Houghton,  son  and  heir  of  John  de  Halghton, 
who  settled  his  lands  in  Houghton  on  his  son 
Henry  in  1313/ 

IV.  Bishop  Gastrell 

The  Right  Rev.  Francis  Gastrell,  bishop  of 
Chester  (born  1662,  died  1725),  gives  some  account 
of  the  church  as  it  was  about  the  year  1705,  in  his 
Notitia  Cestriensis,  which  has  been  printed  by  the 
Chetham  Society.  There  is  not,  however,  anything 
in  his  notes  that  we  need  to  quote  here. 

V.  William  Cole 

The  Rev.  William  Cole,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  the 
Cambridge  antiquary  (born  1714,  died  1782),  visited 
the  church  on  30th  July  1757,  and  his  notes  are 
printed  below,  in  full,  from  Add.  MS.  5830  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Bunbury  in  Cheshire 
July  30,  1757 

21.  Being  at  my  worthy  Friend,  the  rev:  M'^-  Allen's 
House  at  Torporley  in  Cheshire,  and  hearing  that  there  was 
a  famous  Rushbearing,  as  the  Cheshire  People  call  it,  on 
Account  of  the  hanging  up  a  new  Chandelier  of  Brass  ^  in 
their  Church,  which  cost  the  Parish  about  30  Pounds,  we 
took  a  Ride  there  in  the  Evening  to  see  the  Ceremony. 

1  See  Ormerod,  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 

2  The  inscription  engraved  on  this  chandelier  is  given  among  the 
notes  taken  by  the  present  writers,  No.  86. 
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This  Parish  is  a  very  large  one,  and  has  about  a  Dozen 
Townships  depending  on  it,  which  all  sent,  at  different 
Times,  Garlands  and  large  kinds  of  Fans,  adorned  with 
gilt  Paper,  cut  into  various  Figures  and  mixed  with 
Flowers,  these  were  born  by  separate  Persons,  each  having 
one  in  his  hand,  and  coming  in  Procession  from  their 
different  Townships,  at  Intervals,  and  many  of  the 
neibouring  Villages  also  sending  them  Garlands,  all  which 
were  set  up  in  different  Parts  of  the  Church,  made  it  look 
very  ornamental  and  gave  the  whole  Village  an  Air  of 
Gaiety  and  Chearfulness  not  usual  in  the  more  Southerly 
Parts  of  the  Kingdom.  On  the  Dedication  Day  of  their 
Churches  in  the  North,  it  is  usual  with  them  to  straw 
them  with  Rushes  and  otherways  adorn  them  :  but  it  had 
not  been  practiced  at  Bunbury  within  the  Memory  of 
Man  :  but  having  new  roofed  their  Church  about  2  Years 
before,  and  very  handsomely  ceiled  it,  and  buying  the 
aforesaid  brass  Branch,  they  were  desirous  of  solemnizing 
the  Memory  of  it ;  and  the  Day  following  was  to  be 
ushered  in  with  ringing  of  Bells  and  2  Sermons  and  great 
Psalm  singing  and  other  Festivities  :  S^-  Boniface  is  the 
Patron  Saint  of  the  Church,  on  which  Day  their  Wake 
is  held  :  and  the  Haberdashers  Company  in  London  is  the 
Patron  of  the  Vicarage  or  rather  Curacy,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  College  of  Bunbury. 

The  Church  is  very  large  and  has  a  tolerable  good 
Tower  at  the  West  End  :  it  was  formerly  Collegiate,  and 
made  so  by  Sir  Hugh  Calveley,  Kn^-  about  1386,  and  who 
lies  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  noble  and  spatious  Choir 
(22)  under  a  curious  Altar  Tomb,  on  which  is  his  Portraiture 
in  Armour :  and  because  he  has  the  Appearance  of  a  large 
Person,  the  country  People  have  a  comon  and  seriously 
beleived  Opinion,  that  he  eat  regularly  every  Day  a  Calf 
and  a  Sheep. 

23.  The  South  East  Corner  by  the  Altar  is  disgraced  by 
the  hideous  modern  Statue  painted  of  a  Woman  ^  in  the 
Dress  of  the  present  Times,  wretchedly  carved  and  stand- 
ing upright :  it  was  design'd,  I  think,  for  the  wife  of  one 
Johnson  an  Apothecary  of  Namptwich  ;  but  in  good  Truth 
such  a 

Juno  of  Majestic  Size, 
With  Cow-like  Udders,  and  with  Ox-like  Eyes, 


^  See  No.  31  for  the  inscription  on  this  monument. 
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deserves  not  a  Place  in  so  solemn  a  Part  of  the  Church  and 
would  even  disgrace  the  Corner  of  a  comon  Bowling-Green. 

24.  In  the  N.E.  Corner  within  the  Rails,  is  a  mural  and 
Altar  Monument  with  a  recumbent  Figure  in  Armour  of 
Sir  Hugh  Beeston'^  and  on  it  his  Arms,  Argent,  a  Bend 
inter  6  Bees,  Sadie :  which  I  rather  observed,  as  in  M^- 
A  Hen's  Parsonage  House  at  Torporley,  among  a  great 
Number  of  other  painted  Glass  Arms  of  Cheshire  Families, 
all  which  came  out  of  the  now  demolished  House  of 
Utkinton-Hall,  the  Arms  of  Bees  ton  are  there  depicted, 
Arg\  a  Fesse  between  6  Bees,  Sable.  This  antient  Family 
is  now  extinct,  and  the  venerable  Remains  of  Beeston 
Castle,  in  this  Parish,  on  the  Summit  of  a  very  high  Hill, 
which  comands,  and  is  seen  all  over,  these  Parts,  now 
belongs  to  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn,  by  a  Marriage  with  a 
Dauter  of  Savage,  who  inherited  it  from  the  Bestons,  who 
lived  at  a  place  called  Beeston  Hall,  about  half  a  Mile  from 
the  Castle,  now  converted  into  a  Farm  House  and  occupied 
by  M^'-  Joseph  Richardson,  Bro:  in  Law  to  M'^^-  Richardson 
who  condescends  to  live  as  Housekeeper  to  M^-  John  Allen. 

Sir  W^'-  Bunbury  Bar^-  has  still  an  Estate  in  this  Parish 
and  claims  the  Manor,  which  is  however  possessed  by  the 
Earl  of  Dysert,  who  gained  it  thro'  an  unadvised  Reference 
between  them  :  yet  Sir  W^-  has  said,  that  when  his  Son 
comes  at  Age  he  may  dispute  it.  My  worthy  good  Friend 
Sir  R.obert  Smythe  Baronet^  had  also  Possessions  in  this 
Parish  ;  and  I  observed  that  in  one  of  the  Pews  of  the 
Church  (25),  there  is  still  his  Crest,  of  an  Ostridge  holding 
an  Horseshoe,  in  Allusion  to  the  Family  Name. 

What  other  Monuments  of  Antiquity  lie  scattered  in 
any  Parts  of  the  Church  I  can  say  nothing  or  little  of,  it 
being  so  crowded  that  there  was  hardly  any  standing  in  it, 
anywhere  but  in  a  very  handsome  and  spatious  South 
Chapel,  divided  from  the  Chancel  or  Choir  by  a  neat  and 
light  stone  Partition,  on  the  top  of  which  is  carved,  with 
Arms  between  the  Words  (26),  this  Inscription  : 

This  Chapel  was  made  at  the  Coste  and  Charge 
of  Syr  Rauffe  Eggerton  Knyght  in  the  yere 
of  owre  Lord  God  A  M.CCCCC  and  XXVII. 

(See  No.  65.) 

^  For  the  inscriptions  on  this  monument  see  No.  56. 

2  Sir  Robert  Smyth,  of  Isfield,  co.  Sussex,  and  Fornham,  co. 
Suffolk.  See  G,  E.  C.'s  Complete  Baronetage,  vol.  v.  p.  24,  and 
Burke's  Extinct  and  Dormant  Baronetcies. 
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Under  the  East  Window,  on  the  Floor,  where  the  Altar 
formerly  stood,  lies  the  old  Altar  Stone :  and  in  the  very 
surnit  of  the  said  Window,  as  M'^-  Allen  afterwards  told  me, 
were  (27)  the  Arms  of  Egerton  impaling  Basset  of  Blore.^ 
This  Sir  Ralph  Egerton  was  Grandfather  of  the  famous 
Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  the  Founder  of  the  Bridgewater 
Family.  Sir  Ralph  died  about  20*^=  Hen:  8  and  ordered 
his  Body  to  be  buried  in  this  Chapel,  and  founded  in  it  a 
Chantry  for  2  Priests,  who  were  to  have  an  House  built 
for  them,  who  were  to  pray  for  his  Soul,  and  to  perform 
divine  Service  in  the  Choir.  (Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  i. 
p.  464.) 

Great  Fart  of  the  East  End  of  the  Chancel,  on  the 
Outside  had  been  blown  down  in  the  very  great  Wind  of 
the  Spring  1757  and  the  Stones  laid  as  they  fell,  when  I 
was  there.  The  South  Side  of  the  Church- Yard,  which  is 
very  large,  has  a  great  Number  of  very  good  old  Monu- 
ments of  Men  in  Armour,  and  Stones  with  large  Crosses 
on  them,  which  look  as  if  they  had  been  removed  out  of 
the  Church. 

In  this  Parish  under  the  great  Hills  of  Peckforten  and 
Beeston,  is  a  most  pleasant  cold  Bath,  which  issues  out  of 
the  Rock  into  a  Bason  of  the  same  ;  and  over  the  Door  of 
an  House  close  to  it  built  for  the  Conveniency  of  those  who 
come  thither  to  make  use  of  it,  is  wrote : 

Sanitati  Sacrum. 
Obstructum  reserat,  Durum  terit,  Humida  siccat, 
Debile  fortificat,  si  tamen  Arte  bibis. 

Daniel  Jackson  scul\  Anno  D.  1724. 

It  goes  by  the  name  of  Horseley  Bath,  and  going  thither 
Aug'.  2,  1757,  one  Morning  with  M""-  Allen,  who  made  Use 
of  it  for  the  Rheumatisme,  the  Clearness  and  Limpidness  of 
the  water  tempted  me  also  to  go  into  it :  and  tho',  out  of 
Refreshment  I  have  all  my  life  constantly  in  the  Sumer 
Time  2  or  3  Times  a  Week  gone  into  the  River  to  bath, 
which  would,  as  I  thought,  have  sufficiently  inured  me 
and  hardened  me  to  any  cold  Bath :  yet  on  my  plunging 
in  I  found  my  Mistake  in  the  great  Difference  of  a  conion 
River  and  this  cold  Bath,  where  I  could  barely  stay  in  one 
Minute,  during  which  Time  the  Coldness  of  it  was  so 

*  This  shield,  formerly  in  the  east  window  of  the  Ridley  Chapel,  is 
probably  that  still  to  be  seen  in  the  middle  window  of  the  north  wall 
of  the  same  chapel,  No.  67. 
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extream,  that  trying  to  speak,  found  it  was  out  of  my 
Power.  Yet  I  was  told  in  Cheshire  that  the  Bath  at 
Holywell  in  Flintshire  exceeded  this  greatly  in  Coldness. 

In  King's  Vale  Royal  of  Cheshire  is  a  good  Print  of 
Beeston  Castle,  as  it  was  100  Years  ago :  it  is  still  sur- 
rounded with  a  Wall  and  Turrits  and  a  great  Part  of  the 
Walls  of  the  old  Castle  remain ;  tho'  there  is  no  Part  of  it 
covered. 

I  find  in  a  Note  in  my  35  Vol\  p.  186,  that  Sir  Ralph 
Egerton  of  Ridley  married  the  sole  Dauter  and  Heir  of 
Basset  of  Blore :  whose  Arms  are  empaled  in  the  East 
Window  of  the  South  Chapel  founded  by  him  in  Bunbury 
Church,  which  Arms  are  also  on  an  old  Timber  House  in 
Whitchurch  1754.  The  said  Sir  Ralph  by  this  Lady  had  a 
Son,  Sir  Richard  Egerton,  who  was  the  Father  of  Chancellor 
Egerton  by  one  Alice  Sparke  his  Mistress.  The  Arms  of 
Egerton  are,  A.  a  Lion  rampant  G.  between  3  Pheons,  Sab: 
and  those  of  Basset  of  Blore  in  Staffordshire,  O.  3  Piles  G. 
on  a  Canton  A.  a  Griffon,  Sable. 

Notes  taken  in  the  Church  of  Bunbury,  No.  2017.  Art: 
20,  p.  64,  of  The  Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  MSS.,  now 
in  the  British  Museum. 

A  faithfull  Remonstrance,  or  the  Holy  Life  and  happy 
Death  of  John  Bruen  ^  of  Bruen-Stapleford  in  the  County 
of  Chester,  Esquire.  (Brother  to  that  Mirrour  of  Piety, 
Mistress  Katherin  Brettargh.)  Exhibiting  Variety  of  many 
memorable  and  exemplary  Passages  of  his  Life,  and  at  his 
Death,  usefull  for  all  Sorts  and  Sexes,  but  principally  in- 
tended, as  a  Path  and  President  of  Piety  and  Charity  for 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  famous  County  Palatine  of  Chester, 
By  the  late  reverend  Divine  W"'-  Hinde^  sometimes  Fellow 
of  Queenes  Colledge  in  Oxon,  and  Preacher  of  God's  Word 
at  Bunb.  (Bunbury  I  suppose)  in  Cheshire.  Lond:  8.  1641. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Sir  James  Stanley  Lord  Stanley  and 
Strange,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  Son  to  W"''  Earl  of  Derbye, 
by  his  Chaplain  Samuel  Hinde,  Son  to  the  Author  and 
Kinsman  to  M'^-  Bruen.  Dated  Prescot  20  May  1641. 
This  Puritan  Book  has  227  Pages,    penes  Mich.  Lort  Trin. 


^  A  lengthy  account  of  John  Bruen  will  be  found  in  The  Cheshire 
Sheaf,  3rd  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  lo,  etc.,  and  a  memoir  of  Katherine 
Brettargh  in  vol.  v.  p.  89.  There  is  also  a  memoir  of  Bruen  in  Ormerod, 
vol.  ii.  p.  320. 

^  William  Hinde  was  Preacher  of  Bunbury  1602-29  ;  there  is  a 
memoir  of  him  in  Ormerod,  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 

K 
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Coll:  V.  Vol.  50.  p.  107  for  M'"-  Hind  Minister  of  Bunbury 
who  died  June  19.  1628  and  buried  June  21. 

VI.  Peter  Broster 

Alderman  Peter  Broster,  Mayor  of  Chester  in 
1 791,  left  some  notes  and  sketches  relating  to 
Bunbury  ;  among  these  are  drawings  of  the  church, 
the  Ridley  Chapel,  and  the  school,  and  of  seven 
ancient  and  mutilated  grave-stones  ;  these,  however, 
are  evidently  inaccurate  in  their  details,  a  fault  too 
common  in  many  drawings  of  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries.  Alderman  Broster  also 
left  a  manuscript  memoir  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Roderick,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely,  1708-12,  a  native  of 
Bunbury.  He  was  baptized  17th  March  1649-50, 
died  25th  March  1712,  and  was  buried  in  King's 
College,  Cambridge.^  His  father,  Richard  Roderick, 
was  master  of  Bunbury  School. 

VII.  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  Bart. 

Sir  S.  Glynne  took  architectural  notes  of  the 
church  in  1842,  and  he  also  copied  the  inscription 
on  the  screen  of  the  Ridley  Chapel.  These  may 
be  seen  in  his  Notes  of  the  Churches  of  Cheshire, 
printed  by  the  Chetham  Society,^  under  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Atkinson,  D.C.L.,  who,  in 
1893,  recorded  the  inscriptions  on  the  Communion 
Plate  and  the  bells,  and  copied  the  inscriptions  on 
the  large  Beeston  monument  and  on  that  to  the 
memory  of  George  Spurstow. 

VIII.  The  Present  Writers 

We  made  our  copies  of  the  inscriptions,  here 
printed,  on  various  occasions  in  1904,  1913,  and 
1 9 16,  and  checked  them  with  the  monuments. 

^  Le  Neve's  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae. 
2  New  Series,  vol.  xxxii.  pp.  13-19. 
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In  making  copies  of  the  inscriptions  we  have 
taken  note  of  every  one  of  those  inside  the  church, 
but  in  regard  to  tombstones  in  the  churchyard,  a 
selection  has  been  made  of  those  which  seemed  to 
be  of  especial  interest  or  were  becoming  illegible  from 
the  effects  of  time  and  exposure  to  the  weather. 

The  Tower 

28.  In  the  west  window,  of  three  lights,  in  orna- 
mental capital  letters  : 

^  In  memory  of  Thomas  Cawley  |  of  Priestland  born 
Feb:  13*=  1806,  died  Oct:  5^"^=  1875  |  this  window  has  been 
placed  I  by  his  neighbours  and  numerous  friends  |  as  a 
memorial  of  the  general  esteem  |  and  respect  in  which  he 
was  held.  \ 

The  Cawleys  have  been  known  in  this  part  of 
Cheshire  for  a  very  long  period,  and  we  may  hazard 
a  suggestion  that  the  name  was  originally  Calveley ; 
an  intermediate  form  was  Caufley,  and  from  this 
the  transition  was  easy. 

Thomas  Cawley,  of  Priestland,  was  for  about 
forty  years  the  respected  agent  of  the  Peckforton 
estates.  By  his  wife  Harriet  (see  No.  70),  daughter 
of  Samuel  Bird,  of  Beeston  Hall,  he  had  issue — six 
sons,  John,  William,  Thomas,  Hugh,  Stephen,  and 
Frederick,  and  three  daughters,  Eliza  the  wife  of 
John  Jones  (see  No.  71),  Harriet,  and  Sarah.  The 
sixth  son.  Sir  Frederick  Cawley,  M.P.,  of  Brook- 
lands,  Prestwich,  co.  Lancaster,  and  Berrington 
Hall,  CO.  Hereford,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1906, 
P.C.  and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in 
1 9 16,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  19 18. 

In  Early  Methodism  in  and  around  Chester, 
iy4()-i8i2,  by  Francis  Fletcher  Bretherton,  B.A., 
London,  1903,  it  is  stated  that  Methodism  began,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chester,  in  a  little  company 
assembling  from  time   to  time  in  the  vestry  of 
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Bunbury ;  this  meeting  subsequently  removed  to 
Alpraham  and  found  a  supporter  in  Richard  Cawley. 
He  was  born  in  1716,  and  was  the  son  of  Stephen 
Cawley,  of  Moat  House  Farm,  a  Baptist,  who  was 
High  Constable.  In  Wesley's  Journal  he  mentions 
that  he  preached  at  Richard  Cawley's  house  on  the 
22nd  October  1749,  an  event  which  is  commemorated 
on  a  stone  in  the  farm  garden.  A  view  of  Moat 
House  Farm  accompanies  this  account,  and  the 
author  refers  to  a  tombstone  in  Bunbury  churchyard 
which  records  the  death  of  Richard  Cawley  in  1783, 
aged  67,  and  of  his  wife  Jane,  in  1781,  aged  71. 
In  the  same  work  there  is  some  account  of  the  de- 
scendants of  another  Methodist,  Richard  Gardner 
of  Tattenhall  Wood,  w^hose  son,  John,  sold  their 
property,  removed  to  Birmingham,  and  died  ist 
January  1808. 

29.  On  the  west  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  a  white 
marble  tablet,  on  grey ;  arms  above,  in  colours, 
partly  gone  ;  the  inscription  in  capital  letters  : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  |  Thomas  Acton  of  Wardle 
Hall  I  who  died  June  lo^^-  1803  aged  57  years.  |  Jane  wife 
\sic\  died  Dec^-  30^^-  18 12  aged  68  years.  |  Philip  son  died 
May  15^^-  1808  aged  31  years.  |  James  son  died  at  Elton 
May  lo*^-  1 82 1  I  aged  34  years.  |  William  son  died  at 
Nantwich  July  5^^^-  1838  |  aged  58  years.  |  Thomas  son 
died  at  Wardle  Hall  13*^-  March  1840  |  aged  68  years.  | 

Arms:  Gules,  semee  of  cross-crosslets  fitchee  Or,  two 
lions  passant  in  pale  Argent.  On  an  esquire's  helm,  with 
mantlet,  is  the  crest,  within  a  circular  wreath  Argent  and 
Gules  a  leg  in  armour  proper. 

From  the  will  of  Thomas  Acton,  dated  30th 
May  1803  and  proved  at  Chester  21st  November 
1803,  by  his  widow  Jane  Acton,  and  his  son  Thomas, 
it  appears  that  he  was  a  tenant  of  Wardle  Hall 
under  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  and  that  he  was  a  farmer. 
He  describes  himself  in  his  will  as  gendeman  and 
mentions  his  brother  John  Acton  of  Swanlow,  in  the 
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parish  of  Over,  yeoman.  He  also  mentions  his  wife 
Jane  and  his  sons  William,  James,  Thomas,  Philip, 
and  Samuel.  The  seal  to  the  will  is  not  armorial, 
being  a  small  figure  of  Cupid,  with  his  bow,  etc.  The 
arms  on  the  monument  are  those  of  the  family  of 
Acton,  of  Aldenham,  co.  Salop  (Visitation,  1623). 

30.  Under  the  above  is  the  font  of  red  sandstone, 
dated  1663,  in  raised  figures. 

The  South  Aisle 

31.  In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  south  aisle 
is  a  white  stone  pedestal  with  an  inscription  between 
the  heads  of  two  cherubim,  and  on  the  pedestal 
is  the  effigy  of  a  woman  wearing  a  dress  of  flowing 
robes  with  sleeves  ;  on  her  dexter  hand  is  a  dove, 
and  there  are  remains  of  paint  on  the  figure: 

Near  this  Place  Lie  the  Remains  of  lANE,  |  late  Wife 
of  HENRY  lOHNSON  of  Nantwic^  I  in  this  County  Gent. 
She  departed  this  Life  |  April  the  6*^  1741  Aged  24. 
I  And  also  the  Bodies  of  Hamilton  and  loseph  |  Sons 
of  the  said  Henry  and  lane.  |  If  Virtue  cloath'd  with 
Beauty's  dre^^  |  Do  in  a  Double  Measure  please  |  If  Virgin 
Chast^^y^  if  Faithfull  Wife,  |  If  Tender  Mother  Shine  in 
Life,  I  This  Fair  one  Shin'd  but  see  how  ev^"  |  Are  the 
Impartial  Laws  of  Heaven !  |  Uncommon  Merit  ripens 
soon,  I  Grow's  Mellow,  and  falls  of  \sic\  in  bl5m  |  What 
part  of  Her  had  Mortal  birth  |  Return'd  to  womb  of  Parent 
Earth  |  Her  Heav'n  born  Soul  then  wing'd  its  |  To 
Region^'  of  Eternal  Day.  |  This  Least  Monument  of  his 
affection  for  the  Best  |  of  Women  was  erected  by  Her 
mournfull  Widower.  | 

This  uncouth  statue  has  attracted  much  attention.^ 
The  Rev.  William  Cole,  the  Cambridge  antiquary, 
who  bequeathed  his  manuscript  collections  to  the 

^  Notices  of  this  monument  will  be  found  in  The  Cheshire  Sheafs 
1st  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  355,  No.  1790  ;  in  The  Palatine  Note  Book,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  1 51-152,  where  there  is  a  woodcut  of  this  figure  ;  and  in  Hall's 
History  of  Nantwich,  p.  349,  note. 
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British  Museum  in  1782,  saw  it  when  he  visited 
Bunbury  in  1757,  and  his  remarks  on  it  will  be  found 
in  the  transcript  of  his  note  printed  above.  Possibly 
it  was  due  to  his  suggestion  that  the  statue  was 
removed  by  the  Rev.  William  Williams,  who  was 
Vicar  of  Bunbury  from  1761  to  181 3.  It  was  sub- 
sequently buried  in  the  churchyard  and  remained 
out  of  sight  until  1882  when  the  sexton  discovered 
it  in  digging  a  grave.  The  person  commemorated 
was  one  Jane  Moore,  who,  on  i6th  December  1735, 
was  married  at  Bunbury  to  Henry  Johnson.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  dancing-master  at  one  time, 
being  so  described  in  the  Nantwich  registers  when 
his  son  was  baptized,  but  he  is  also  said  to  have 
been  an  apothecary.  There  is  among  the  Aldersey 
family  papers  an  acknowledgment,  dated  20th  May 
1 74 1,  by  Henry  Johnson  of  Nantwich,  of  the  per- 
mission given  him  by  Thomas  Aldersey,  Doctor  in 
Physic,  for  the  interment  and  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  his  late  wife  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
church  of  Bunbury.^  Henry  Johnson  was  buried 
at  Bunbury  22nd  July  1768;  his  burial  is  recorded 
in  the  Nantwich  register,  where  he  is  styled 
"Gent." 

32.  The  figure  of  a  man,  in  red  sandstone,  much 
worn,  with  his  hands  joined  in  prayer ;  the  habit  is 
a  short  jerkin  and  there  are  the  remains  of  a  belt 
round  the  waist  and  a  dagger  hanging  at  his  right 
side.  The  head  rests  on  two  tasselled  cushions, 
the  upper  one  lying  lozengewise  ;  the  feet  are  upon 
an  animal,  now  headless.  Height  4  ft.  3  in.  ;  width 
I  ft.  8  in. 

33.  The  figure  of  a  woman,  in  red  sandstone, 
much  worn  ;  the  head  rests  on  two  cushions,  the 
upper  one  is  tasselled  and  lies  lozengewise.  The 
inscription,  along  the  edge,  is  almost  illegible,  but 

1  A  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Family  of  Aldersey^  by  C.  G.  O. 
Bridgeman,  privately  printed,  1899,  p.  421. 
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it  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  Joan  de 
Spurstowe  can  be  made  out.  Height  5  ft.  6  in. ; 
width  I  ft.  7  in. 

34.  A  small  figure  of  a  man,  in  red  sandstone  ; 
he  wears  a  long  gown  and  the  hands  are  joined  in 
prayer.     Height  3  ft.  7  in.  ;  width  i  ft.  5  in. 

35.  The  figure  of  a  woman,  in  red  sandstone  ; 
she  wears  a  veil  and  wimple  and  holds  a  mutilated 
object  in  her  hands.  The  inscription  along  the 
edge  is  illegible.    Height  6  ft.  i  in.;  width  i  ft.  7  in. 

36.  A  very  early  coffin  lid  with  a  rudely  incised 
cross,  in  red  sandstone  ;  height  6  ft.  6  in.  ;  width 

1  ft.  7  in. 

37.  A  large  coffin.    Length  7  ft.  ;  width  at  top 

2  ft.  6  in.  ;  and  at  bottom  i  ft.  9  in. 

38.  A  coffin  lid  of  red  sandstone  with  a  raised 
edging.  A  raised  calvary  cross  of  four  steps,  the 
head  worn  away.    Length  5  ft.  ;  width  i  ft.  8  in. 

39.  A  coffin  lid  of  red  sandstone,  having  a 
floriated  incised  cross.  Length  4  ft.  8  in. ;  width  at 
top  I  ft.  6|-  in.  ;  and  at  bottom  i  ft.  2>\  i"- 

40.  A  slab  of  red  sandstone,  having  a  large 
floriated  cross  with  a  floriated  base.  The  only  part 
of  the  inscription  now  legible  is  the  word  hic  in 
Lombardic  letters.  Length  5  ft.  10  in.;  width  at 
top  2  ft.  5I  in. 

41.  A  red  sandstone  slab,  having  a  raised  floriated 
cross  with  four  steps  at  the  foot.  The  inscription 
is  in  Lombardic  capitals : 

IHC.  :  WILLIAM  :  DE  !  HOLGREVE  \  GIT 

xpc.  :  issi  ;  DEvs  ;  de  sa  alme  ;  eit  ;  mer. 

Length  6  ft.  ;  width  at  top  i  ft.  8  in.  ;  and  at  bottom 
I  ft.  3  in. 

The  Hulgreves  of  Hulgreve,  in  Minshull  Vernon, 
sprang  from  a  younger  son  of  the  Vernon  family, 
and  possessed  lands  in  Tiverton.  William  de 
Hulgreve,  or  Holgreve,  who  was  buried  under  this 
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stone,  was  living  in  1368  and  had  a  daughter  and 
heiress  who  was  married  to  John  de  Beeston/ 

42.  A  red  sandstone  slab,  having  a  floriated 
raised  cross.  The  inscription  along  the  two  sides 
is  in  Lombardic  capitals  : 

GILBAR  :  SALAMON  CL'  EI  SIG  IN  D  ...  . 

PATER  NOSTER  QVI  ES  IN  CE  

Length  5  ft.  10  in.  ;  width  at  top  i  ft.  7  in.  ;  and  at 
bottom  I  ft.  4|-  in. 

Randle  Blundeville,  Earl  of  Chester,  granted  the 
township  of  Lower  Withington  to  Robert  son  of 
Salemon,  to  be  held  by  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  for 
which  grant  Robert  remitted  and  quitclaimed  to 
the  earl  and  his  heirs  the  lands  which  his  father  had 
held  in  Normandy.^  This  would  be  between  1209 
and  1229  when  Philip  de  Orreby  was  justiciary  of 
Chester.  The  same  earl  gave  to  Robert  the  estate 
of  Tiverton  in  exchange  for  lands  in  Normandy. 
Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Gilbert  Salmon, 
brought  the  estate  in  marriage  to  Richard  de 
Bromhall.^  There  is  an  engraving  of  the  tomb- 
stone in  the  second  volume  of  Ormerod's  History, 
page  268. 

43.  A  coffin  lid  of  red  sandstone,  having  a  raised 
floriated  cross  with  branches  at  the  sides.  Length 
6  ft.  I  in. ;  width  at  top  2  ft. ;  and  at  bottom  i  ft.  4  in. 

44.  A  very  much  mutilated  effigy  of  a  man  in 
red  sandstone,  only  the  trunk  remaining.  There  is  a 
belt  round  the  waist,  with  a  sword  on  his  left  and  a 
dagger  on  his  right.  On  his  left  arm  is  a  longish 
pointed  shield  of  irregular  shape ;  three  pierced 
mullets  can  be  seen  on  the  sinister  side,  the  rest 
being  worn  away,  and  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  the 
bearings  originally  carved  on  the  shield  were  six 

^  Ormerod,  vol.  iii.  p.  221,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  276. 

2  Ormerod,  vol.  iii.  p.  720,  and  Earwaker's  East  Cheshire,  vol.  ii. 
P-  375- 

^  Ormerod,  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 
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mullets,  3,  2,  and  i.  When  Sampson  Erdeswicke 
visited  the  church,  in  1580,  all  six  mullets  were 
visible.  (No.  9.)  The  Spurstowe  arms  are  usually 
given  as  Vert,  three  estoiles  Or ;  it  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  coat  is  an  allusive  one  and  that 
the  charges  were  originally  spur- rowels.  The 
person  represented  in  this  effigy  was  perhaps 
William  de  Spurstowe,  who  was  Sheriff  of  Cheshire 
in  the  year  1281.  At  the  early  date  of  this 
monument  the  number  of  the  charges  on  the  shield 
would  not  be  definitely  fixed. 

45.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  is  a 
white  marble  tablet : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  |  The  Honourable  Sir  JOHN 
WILLIAMS  I  for  many  years  one  of  Her  Majesty's  [Justices] 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  |  Only  Son  of  the  Rev^- 
William  Williams  |  And  Esther  his  Wife  |  He  died  on  the 
14*^^-  day  of  September  |  And  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
Church,  London  |  On  the  23'''^-  1846.  |  This  tablet  was 
erected  as  a  Tribute  of  Regard  and  \  Esteem  for  his  Memory, 
by  desire  of  his  sincere  \  Friend  and  Relative  the  late  John 
Richardson,  \ 

Sir  John  Williams  was  the  only  child  of  the 
vicar  of  Bunbury  and  erected  the  monument,  No.  72, 
to  his  fathers  memory.  He  was  baptized  at 
Bunbury,  loth  February  1777,  educated  at  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School,  was  sometime  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  the  Inner  Temple  in  1804^  and  became 
a  K.C.  in  1827.  For  some  years  he  sat  in 
Parliament,  as  a  Liberal,  first  for  Lincoln  and 
afterwards  for  Winchelsea.  He  was  junior  counsel 
in  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  in  1820,  when  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself;  his  leaders  on  that 
occasion  were  Lord  Denman  and  Lord  Brougham. 

'  On  6th  July  1813  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn  as 
"  John  Williams,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  barrister-at-law  (aged  36),  only 
son  of  Rev.  William  W.  of  Bunbury,  co.  Chester,  clerk." 
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In  1830  he  was  made  Attorney-General  to  Queen 
Adelaide.  Appointed  one  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  in  1834,  he  was  within  a  few  months 
transferred  to  the  King's  Bench  and  knighted,  and 
remained  a  judge  until  the  time  of  his  death  at  his 
house,  Livermere  Park,  Suffolk. 

Sir  John  was  a  very  accomplished  scholar  and 
advocate,  and  obtained  a  high  reputation  as  a 
cross-examiner ;  Lord  Tenterden  styled  him  an 
admirable  scholar,"  and  Sir  John  Bayley,  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  is  reported  to  have  said  "  that  if 
he  had  to  be  tried  for  his  life  he  should  desire  to  be 
defended  by  Mr.  Williams."  Ormerod  gives  an 
interesting  summary  of  the  events  of  his  life  (vol.  ii. 
p.  261),  but  a  better  memoir  will  be  found  in  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School  Register  (Chetham 
Society,  first  series,  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  157). 

He  married  Harriet  Katherine,  daughter  of 
Davies  Davenport,  M.P.,  of  Capesthorne  ;  she  died 
in  1861. 

46.  On  the  same  wall  is  a  white  marble  tablet. 
Arms,  at  the  side.  Per  fesse  Argent  and  Sable  a  pale 
and  three  griffins'  heads,  2  and  i,  counterchanged. 
Crest :  A  griffin's  head  erased  Sable.  Motto  :  Fide 
et  Amore. 

THIS  MEMORIAL  |  to  the  family  of  GARDNER  of 
Southley  |  in  this  Parish,  fixed  here  A.D.  1900  by  |  William 
Walley  Downes  of  this  Parish  |  and  of  Barretts- Poole 
lordship  |  in  Acton  Parish  ;  Kinsman  and  |  "  Personal 
Representative"  of  |  CATHERINE  GARDNER  Daughter 
and  I  Heir  of  Captain  THOMAS  GARDNER  of  |  Rich's  foot 
(King's  Own  Lancaster  Regiment)  |  who  alienated  Southley 
circ.  A.D.  1760  I  and  whose  Lineage  is  buried  on  |  the  South 
of  this  Church.  | 

47.  The  fourth  window  from  the  west  end,  in 
the  south  wall,  has  this  inscription,  in  capital 
letters  : 
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In  remembrance  of  Christ's  faithful  soldier  and  servant 
John  Maxwell  Gordon  only  son  of  John  Taylor  Gordon  | 
of  Nethermvir  at  rest  17  January  1909  born  8  July  1862  he 
was  major  in  XII  royal  lancers  |  and  served  as  adjvtant  in 
the  IX  imperial  yeomanry  in  South  Africa  1 900-1.  This 
window  is  the  gift  of  his  wife.  | 

Arms  :  (i)  Argent,  a  fesse  between  three  calves  passant 
Sable  [Calveley],  (2)  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  Gules  between 
three  plieons  Sable  [Egerton],  FINE  •  fait  •  TOVT.  Two 
regimental  badges,  being  those  of  the  12*  Lancers  and  the 
9^^  Montgomeryshire  Imperial  Yeomanry.  There  are 
figures  of  Sir  Hugh  Calveley,  S^  George,  S^  Adrian,  and 
Sir  Raufe  Egerton,  with  eight  smaller  figures  above  of 
Abraham,  Joshua,  Gideon,  Jonathan,  S*^  Eustace,  S' 
Maurice,  S*^  Martin,  and  S*^  Longinus.  Above  these,  in 
two  small  lights,  are  two  shields,  (i)  Azure,  three  boars* 
heads  Or,  within  a  bordure  gobony  of  six  pieces  of  the 
second  and  first  [Gordon],  (2)  Sable,  three  lilies  erect 
Argent,  on  a  chief  per  pale  Azure  and  Gules  a  fleur-de-lys 
and  a  lion  passant  Or  [Eton  College]. 

Major  John  Maxv^ell  Gordon,  v^ho  lived  at 
Oaklands,  in  Spurstow^,  is  remembered  in  Cheshire 
as  a  fine  horseman,  riding  v^inners  in  the  Tarporley, 
Bangor,  and  Wirral  Hunt  steeplechases.  A  severe 
fall  v^hen  riding  in  the  Meynell  Hunt  point-to-point 
steeplechase,  some  years  before  his  death,  perhaps 
contributed  to  that  event.  The  arms  matriculated 
in  the  Lord  Lyon's  Office  about  1680,  by  Gordon 
of  Nethermuir,  were  Azure,  three  boars'  heads  Or, 
within  a  bordure  parted  per  fesse  Argent  and  of 
the  second.^ 

48.  A  brass  below  the  sixth  window  going  east 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave ;  the  inscription  in 
capital  letters  of  the  same  size  throughout : 

^  To  the  glory  of  God  ►J*  |  and  in  affectionate  memory 
of  Isabella  |  Aspinall  who  made  her  home  in  this  parish  | 


^  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul's  Ordinary  of  Arms  in  Scotland,  I903) 
No.  3505. 
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for  fifty  years  this  window  is  dedicated  |  by  the  parishioners 
her  relatives  and  friends  |  March  22nd  191 1.  | 

See  No.  51. 

49.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  a  lozenge- 
shaped  painted  armorial  panel,  the  inscription  within 
ornamental  framework  is  below  the  arms.  On  the 
black  frame  of  the  panel  there  are  skulls  and  cross- 
bones  in  gilt. 

Arms:  Quarterly  of  nine:  (i)  Vert,  three  pierced 
mullets  Or  [Spurstow],  (2)  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  Gules 
[Leigh  of  East  Hall],  (3)  Azure,  semee  of  cross-crosslets, 
three  eagles  displayed  Or  [Alpram],  (4)  Sable,  a  chevron 
between  three  bulls'  heads  caboshed  Argent,  on  the  chevron 
a  crescent  of  the  first  [Norbury],  (5)  Per  pale  Or  and 
Argent,  an  eagle  displayed  Sable  [Bird],  (6)  Argent,  a 
canton  Sable  [Sutton],  (7)  Ermine,  a  lion  rampant  Azure 
[Elidyr  ap  Rhys  Sais],  (8)  the  colour  has  perished,  but  it 
was  probably  Sable,  a  lion  rampant  Argent  [Edwin  ap^ 

Teithwallt  ?]  (9)  Paly  of  ten  Or  and  Gules  [  ] ; 

impaling  a  single  coat,  much  perished,  but  it  has  clearly 
been  Or,  a  raven  close  proper  [Corbet].  Crest:  On  an 
esquire's  helm  a  woman's  head  affrontee,  couped  below  the 
shoulders  proper.  There  has  been  a  large  scrolled  mantlet, 
but  the  paint  has  perished  and  the  bare  wood  is  visible  on 
the  greater  part  of  the  panel. 

Heere  Lyeth  the  body  of  |  George  Spurstow  of  Spvrs  | 
tow  in  the  Covnty  of  Ches  |  ter  Esq"^-  Who  Married  | 
Svsanna,  davghter  of  S'^-  |  John  Corbet  of  Adderley  |  in 
the  Covnty  of  Salope  |  Bart,  he  died  |  29  Ivly  |  1669.  | 

The  effigy  already  mentioned  (Nos.  9  and  44) 
is  probably  the  monument  of  the  earliest  known 
member  of  the  ancient  family  of  Spurstow,  of 
Spurstow,  who  continued  to  hold  that  manor  until 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Charles 
Spurstow,  the  last  male  representative,  who  died  a 
young  man,  or  his  sisters  and  co-heiresses,  sold  the 
estate  to  Sir  John  Crewe  of  Utkinton.^ 

1  This  coat  is  uncertain  ;  it  may  be  Edwyn  ap  Teithwallt,  Prince 
of  Cardigan,  or  Griffith  ap  Cydrich,  lord  of  Gwinvai. 

2  Ormerod,  vol.  ii.  p.  294. 
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This  panel-monument,  doubtless  painted  by  the 
third  Randle  Holme,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
George  Spurstow,  the  grand- 
father of  Charles  named  above. 
There  are  some  items  of  interest 
in  the  subjoined  abstract  of  the 
will  of  ''George  Spurstowe  of 
Spurstow  in  the  parish  of  Bun- 
burie  and  countie  of  Chester, 
esq^"  dated  28th  December 
165 1,  and  proved  at  Chester 
30th  June  1665,  by  John  Spur- 
stowe and  Mary  Spurstowe,  son 
and  daughter  of  the  deceased ;  Richard  Robinson,  one 
of  the  executors,  being  dead,  and  Edward  Minshal 
(modo  miles),  the  other  executor,  renouncing. 

Sicke  in  boddie.  To  be  buried  in  the  usuall  buriall 
place  in  Bunburie  church  at  the  descretion  of  my  ex- 
ecutors. 

Unto  my  eldest  sonne  George  all  my  lands,  all  my 
ringes  or  jewells,  my  armor,  and  my  sword  and  belt.  I 
owe  twentie  pounds  unto  one  master  Beeston  of  London 
which  I  desire  my  sonne  George  to  paye.  Unto  my 
daughter  Penellope  twelve  pence.  To  my  second  daughter 
Mary  tow  hundred  pound  to  be  paid  out  of  my  wife's 
joynture  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  case  my  father  dye 
then  out  of  the  whole  estate.  To  my  third  daughter  Ann 
tow  hundred  pound.  Unto  my  forth  daughter  Elizabeth 
one  hundred  and  fiftie  pounds.  To  my  second  sonne  John 
fifteene  pounds  p.  ann.  To  my  sonne  Petter  fifteene 
pounds  [p.  ann.].  To  my  sonne  Charles  fifteene  pounds  p. 
ann.  My  six  kyne  to  be  kept  to  give  my  younger  children 
milk.    To  my  man  William  Ratclife  my  cloth  cote. 

Edward  Minshall  of  Stoke,  esq"^-  and  my  brother-in-law 
Richard  Robinson  to  be  executors  ;  William  Barneston  of 
Chorton,  gen.,  Thomas  Minshall  of  Erswicke,  gen.,  John 
Garnett  of  Haughton,  yeoman,  and  Richard  Woodfen  of 
Spurstowe,  yeoman,  to  be  Overseers.  My  executors  shall 
have  ten  pounds  out  of  a  long  bagge  that  lyeth  by  mee  to 
beare  my  funerall  expenses.  Witnesses :  John  Kinsey, 
William  Ratclife  (mark),  Robert  Harecourt  Sen"". 
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A  Codicil  leaves  to  the  testator's  son,  George,  "that 
land  which  Mr.  Walley  left  unto  mee." 

Oval  Seal — crest  a  woman's  head  and  bust,  esquire's 
helm  and  mantlet ;  arms :  three  mullets  of  six  points 
pierced.  [Spurstow.] 

The  renunciation  of  Edward  Minshall  of  Stoake  co. 
Chester,  Knight,  dated  6  May  1665,  is  witnessed  by  Rich. 
HockenhuU  and  Tho.  Cherchley.  A  small  octagonal 
armorial  seal ;  arms,  an  estoile  issuant  from  a  crescent ; 
esquire's  helm  and  mantlet ;  crest,  two  arms  embowed. 
[Minshull.] 

50.  A  brass,  below  the  last : 

Sacred  |  to  the  memory  of  |  George  Frederick  Foulkes 
I  The  beloved  Son  of  |  John  Croxton  and  Ann  Foulkes, 
M.R.C.S.E.  [szc]  I  who  died  29  November  1859  |  aged  7 
years  and  8  months  |  and  was  interred  at  the  South  East 
end  I  of  this  Churchyard.  |  Proverbs,  3rd  chap.  5th  and  6th 
verses. 

51.  A  brass  belov^  the  next  windov^  going  east, 
v\^hich  is  the  last  window  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  ;  the  inscription  in  capital  letters  : 

►J^  To  the  glory  of  God  \  and  in  loving  and  thankful 
memory  of  Isabella  |  Aspinall  widow  of  the  late  William 
Boulton  I  Aspinall  who  fell  asleep  on  the  12th  January 
1 910  I  aged  87  years  this  window  is  dedicated  by  her  sister 
I  her  sister  in  law  her  nephews  and  nieces. 

Mrs.  Aspinall  of  Foxdale,  Bunbury,  was  a 
daughter  of  Richard  Moon  of  Liverpool,  by 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter  of  William  Bradley 
Frodsham  of  Liverpool,  who  were  also  the  parents 
of  Sir  Richard  Moon,  sometime  chairman  of  the 
L.  81  N.W.  Railway  Company,  created  a  baronet 
in  1887,  and  of  Eliza  Ann  Moon  the  wife  of  the  late 
Ralph  Brocklebank  of  Childwall  Hall,  co.  Lancaster. 
She  was  the  widow  of  William  Boulton  Aspinall, 
of  Foxdale  (a  son  of  John  Aspinall,  formerly  of 
Birkenhead),  who  died  at  Wellow  Hall,  co.  Notting- 
ham, the  residence  of  W.  Squire  Ward,  8th  May 
1866,  aged  48,  and  was  buried  at  Wellow  Church. 
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Mrs.  Aspinall's  charitable  interest  in  promoting 
every  good  work  in  the  parish  is  still  remembered 
in  Bunbury. 

In  the  Chancel 

52.  In  the  middle  of  the  chancel  there  stands  the 
fine  altar  tomb  of  Sir  Hugh 
Calveley,  knight,  who  died  in 
the  year  1394,  with  his  recum- 
bent effigy  in  alabaster ;  his 
head  rests  upon  a  helmet  on 
which  is  his  crest,  a  calf's  head 
issuant  from  a  crest  coronet. 
His  arms,  a  fesse  between  three 
calves  passant,  are  on  the  sur- 
coat.  Around  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  monument  there  calveley 
are  a  number  of  shields,  now 

defaced,  which  formerly  were  painted  with  the  arms 
of  Calveley  and  Knolles  alternately.^ 

Sir  Hugh  Calveley,  the  eldest  son  of  David  de 
Calveley  of  Lea,  was  born  about  131 5  and  died 
on  St.  George's  Day,  23rd  April  1394;  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  was  buried  at  Bunbury.  He  was  a 
soldier  of  fortune  and  gained  great  distinction  as  a 
military  commander  in  the  French  wars,  along  with 
his  friend  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  a  Cheshire  man  of 
humble  birth,  not  less  distinguished  as  a  soldier  than 
Sir  Hugh,  whom  he  survived,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  tomb  at  Bunbury  was  erected  by  him.  Very 

^  See  Nos.  12  and  17.  The  arms  of  Sir  Robert  Knolles  were, 
Gules,  on  a  chevron  Argent  three  roses  of  the  first.  Dr.  Bridge  was 
able  to  see  the  field  Gules  and  the  chevron  in  January  1907  ;  at  the 
present  time  all  the  shields  are  very  indistinct.  The  accompanying 
plates  of  this  monument  are  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr,  F'rederick 
H.  Crossley,  of  Chester.  For  details  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  the 
armour  reference  may  be  made  to  the  careful  engravings  of  the  figure, 
but  not  of  the  tomb,  in  Stothard's  Monumental  Effigies  of  Great 
Britain,  1876,  p.  135,  and  there  is  a  good  outline  engraving  of  the 
whole  monument  in  \.y^ons^  Magna  Britannia — Cheshire,  18 10,  facing 
p.  146. 
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complete  memoirs  of  these  two  great  Cheshire 
soldiers  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Bridge,  F.S.A/ 

53.  Within  the  chancel  rails,  on  the  south  wall^ 
is  a  white  marble  tablet,  with  an  urn  covered  with 
a  cloth  above,  and  arms  below  ;  the  inscription  in 
capital  letters. 

Sacred  |  to  the  memory  of  |  Thomas  Aldersey  Esq'^- 
second  son  of  the  late  |  Samuel  Aldersey  Esq""-  of  Aldersey 
Hall  by  Elizabeth  his  wife  |  he  died  on  the  ist  of  January 
MDCCCXXIV.  I  In  unaffected  piety  |  and  unpretending 
virtue,  in  filial  duty  and  affection  |  in  singleness  of  heart  | 
and  simplicity  and  gentleness  of  manners  |  he  was  sur- 
passed I  by  none.  |  This  monument  was  erected  and  this 
faint  tribute  to  his  worth  |  inscribed  from  the  dictation  of 
a  friend  who  well  knew  |  his  excellence  and  joins  in  de- 
ploring his  loss  I  by  his  sorrowing  mother.  |  R.  M.  | 

Arms :  On  a  bend,  between  two  cinquefoils,  three 
leopards'  faces  ;  in  chief  a  crescent. 

See  the  note  to  No.  91. 

54.  In  the  south  window  of  the  chancel,  in  glass,, 
in  capital  letters  of  the  same  size  throughout  : 

This  memorial  of  the  reverend  Samuel  Lowe,  M.A.  | 
fellow  of  Saint  John's  College  Cambridge  |  "  the  preacher 
of  Bunbury"  from  A.D.  1717  |  till  A.D.  1760,  when  buried 
in  this  chancel  |  dedicated  A.D.  1904  as  directed  by  the 
devise  of  his  |  great-granddaughter  Frances  Lowe  Downes,, 
spinster.  | 

Samuel  Lowe,  fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Preacher  of  Bunbury,  was  the 
second  son  of  John  Lowe,  of  Winnington,  co. 
Chester,  gent.,  whose  pedigree  is  printed  by 
Ormerod.^  He  was  born  at  Hartford  about  1678, 
educated  there  under  Mr.  Harper,  admitted  to  St. 
John's  College  20th  June  1696,  being  then  aged  18, 

1  They  are  printed  in  vol.  xiv,  N.S.  of  the  Jour7ial  of  the  Archi- 
tectural, Archaeological,  and  Historic  Society  for  the  County  and  the 
City  of  Chester  and  North  Wales,  1908. 

2  Vol.  iii.  p.  181  ;  see  also  vol.  ii.  p.  260,  and  Admissio7is  io  St. 
Johfis  College^  Ca?nbridge,  part  ii.  p.  139,  and  part  iii.  pp.  102  and  519. 
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took  his  degree  of  B.A.  1699,  proceeded  M.A. 
1703,  was  Preacher  of  Bunbury  from  17 17  until 
his  death,  and  was  buried  there  8th  December  1760. 
His  wife,  Dorothy,  was  buried  at  Nantwich  30th 
June  1740.^ 

Their  son,  Samuel  Lowe,  vicar  of  Bunbury,  was 
born  there  about  1721,  educated  at  Chester  under 
Mr.  Lancaster,  admitted  to  St.  John's  College, 
4th  June  1 74 1,  being  then  aged  20,  but  did  not 
graduate.  He  was  ordained  deacon  1744,  and  priest 
20th  September  1747,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
and  was  curate  and  vicar  of  Bunbury  from  1744 
until  his  death  ;  he  was  buried  there  9th  July  1760. 

{To  be  continued) 
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A  Local  Puzzle.  —  In  a  copy  of  Baker's  Chronicle 
there  is,  at  the  end  of  the  Catalogue  of  Baronets,  this  note 
in  good  eighteenth-century  handwriting :  "  727.  Sr  Cha. 
Hindley  of  Wigan  in  the  Com  of  Lancaster  created  Knight 
&  Barronet  in  the  10  year  of  K.  G.  1725  June  16.  Wm. 
Sharrock  of  Euxton  1724  Created  &  B.  May  14, 
1724."— J.  P.  R. 

Gipsies  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  —  In  the 
registers  of  Brereton  church  occurs  the  following  entry : 
"1548-9,  18  Feb.  —  One  of  the  Egiptians  was  baptized 
whose  name  was  Charles."  At  the  manor  court  at  Burnley 
in  May  1600  two  men  were  fined  for  refusing  to  help 
Laurence  Whitichar  the  constable  to  convey  "a  ghebsie 
rouge  "  before  the  justices  (Clitheroe  Court  Roll  82). 

Bolton  Rentals. — In  Additional  MS.  32103  (British 
Museum)  there  are  copies  of  the  rentals  of  Lord  Ferrers  of 
Groby  for  1464  and  of  Thomas,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  for 
1 501.  The  earlier  one  shows  the  following  free  tenements  : 
Ellis  Entwisle,  4^-.  3(^.  ;  Ellis  Bradshaw,  6d.  ;  the  heir  of 
Thomas  Tonge,  by  the  heir  of  Christopher  Sothworthe  (viz. 
John  Sothworth),  2s.^  half  by  John  Bolton;  Robert  Habring- 
ham,  I2<^.  ;  the  heir  of  Richard  Wilson,  6d.  ;  the  heir  of 
John  Anesworth,  6d. ;  the  heir  of  Gilbert  Hulton,  \2d. ; 
Roger  Robinson,  I2<^.  ;  John  Bradshaghe,  I2d.  \  the  heir  of 
Roger  Leaver,  2s.  ;  John  Bradshaghe,  for  lands  of  Henry 
Bradshaghe,  \2d. ;  also  tenants  at  will :  the  wife  of  Roger 
Walmisleye,  5^.,  and  2s.  for  Birchland  ;  Henry  Smetheley, 
by  John  Clarke,  3^.  The  later  rental  shows  a  total  of 
145-.  3</.  for  the  free  tenements,  against  14^.  gd.,  and  12s. 
from  tenants  at  will  against  \os.  The  details  given  are : 
Ellis  Entwisel,  5^-.  3</.,  part  for  Molle  Acre ;  the  heirs  of 
Thomas  Tonge,  viz.  John  Bolton  and  John  Southworth,  2s. ; 
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the  heir  of  John  Hulton,  \2d.  ;  the  heir  of  Roger  Leiver, 
2s.  ;  John  Bradshaghe,  \2d.  and  6d.  ;  the  heir  of  Richard 
Wilson,  by  Matthew  Twisse,  \2d.  ;  the  heir  of  Thomas 
Crompton,  by  John  Cocke,  6d.  ;  John  Habringham,  \2d.  ; 
tenants  at  will :  Roger  Walmisley,  5^.  and  2s.  for  Birch- 
land  ;  Edmund  Smeathley,  3^-.  ;  James  Radcliffe,  \2d.\ 
Richard  Radcliffe,  Esq.,'i2<3^. 

Manchester  Cathedral.  —  In  a  local  pleading  of 
1519  (Pal.  of  Lancaster  Plea  Roll  125,  m.  22)  there  occurs 
the  statement  that  Richard  Bexwick  the  younger  had  built 
the  choir  and  nave  of  Manchester  church.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Jesus  chantry,  with  its  priests  and  school- 
master. In  some  contemporary  depositions  Bexwick's 
building  is  limited  to  one  side  of  the  choir  and  to  the 
chapel  (for  his  chantry).  This  is  perhaps  the  more  accurate 
statement ;  the  work  cost  300  or  400  marks.  He  had  also 
given  a  suit  of  vestments  worth  £^^,  See  Duchy  Pleadings 
and  Depositions  (Record  Society),  i.  83. 

Lancashire  Pluralists  in  1366. — Mr.  J.  Challenor 
Smith  of  Silchester  has  noted  the  following  in  one  of  the 
Lambeth  registers.  The  V.C.H.  Lancashire  gives  Charnley 
as  rector  of  Preston,  1361  to  1374,  and  Campden  rector  of 
Wigan,  1362  to  1370.  (i)  Langham,  fo.  35 — "John  de 
Charnele,  clerk,  has  the  parish  church  of  Preston  in  Aunder- 
nesse  in  the  diocese  of  York  which  used  to  be  taxed  before 
the  Scottish  war  at  fourscore  marks,  but  now  at  35  marks. 
He  has  also  Langetoft  in  the  church  of  York,  Colwych 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Lichfield  and  the  church  of  Hull 
Morton  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield.  He  resigned  about  the 
feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  last  [29  June  1366]  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  Ferne  in  Ireland  to  the  abbot  of  Leycester, 
who  accepted  it  on  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  F[erne]. 
The  said  John  is  son  of  a  knight  and  descended  from  earls 
and  barons  ;  he  holds  several  offices  in  the  king's  service, 
viz.  in  the  Great  Wardrobe,  the  constableship  of  Bordeaux 
and  others  .  .  .  and  was  deputy  of  the  late  Henry  duke  of 
Lancaster  and  principal  executor  of  his  will."  (2)  Langham, 
fo.  36 — Walter  de  Campeden,  clerk,  chancellor  of  John 
duke  of  Lancaster,  has  Wygan  in  the  diocese  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield  at  the  presentation  of  Ralph  de  Langeton,  a 
layman,  the  prebend  of  Botavant  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  York,  the  hospital  of  St.  Nicholas,  Pontefract,  by  gift  of 
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the  said  duke,  and  the  leper-house  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Preston,  in  the  diocese  of  York,  also  by  the  duke's  gift." 

The  "  Paslew  "  Oak,  Whalley.— The  "  tradition  "  re- 
ferred to  in  a  local  paper  (see  Transactions  for  191 6,  p.  202), 
connecting  the  oak  tree  recently  felled  at  Holehouses  with 
Abbot  Paslew's  execution  must  be  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  It  was  not  known  to  Whitaker,  who  states  that 
the  execution  took  place  "  upon  a  gallows  erected  on  a 
gentle  elevation  in  the  field  called  Holehouses,"  adding  in 
a  note :  "  An  oaken  post  which  was  part  of  the  fatal 
apparatus  is  said  to  have  remained  within  the  memory  of 
aged  persons"  {Whalley^  ed.  1806,  p.  72).  Indeed,  the  tree 
itself  cannot  have  been  planted  till  some  two  centuries 
after  Paslew's  time.  Though  a  remarkably  well-grown  tree 
and  a  conspicuous  object  for  miles  round,  its  annual  rings 
(which  I  had  the  curiosity  to  count  when  it  was  felled) 
numbered  scarcely  more  than  160. — C.  A.  N.,  S.J. 

The  late  George  Grazebrook,  F.S.A. — This  once 
active  member  of  the  Society,  who  lived  for  many  years  at 
Old  Swan,  died  at  his  residence  at  Clent,  in  Worcestershire, 
on  the  nth  August  1917,  aged  eighty-six,  and  was  buried 
at  Knotty  Ash.  His  father,  Henry  Grazebrook,  was  an 
iron  merchant  and  East  India  merchant,  who  went  from 
Staffordshire  to  Glasgow  about  1812,  removed  to  Liverpool 
in  1841,  and  died  in  1872.  George  Grazebrook  became  a 
partner  with  his  father  in  1855,  and,  on  retiring  from 
business  in  1891,  went  to  live  near  London  and  subse- 
quently at  Clent.  He  was  an  accomplished  genealogist 
and  herald,  and  contributed  to  our  Transactions  two 
scholarly  papers  :  one,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  on  the 
dates  of  the  shapes  of  heraldic  shields,  is  printed  in  vol.  xli., 
and  the  other,  on  the  Earl  Marshal's  Court,  in  vol.  xlv. 
He  was  also  a  very  copious  contributor  to  Miscellanea 
Genealogica  et  Heraldica^  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Rylands  edited  the  Visitation  of  Shropshire^  1623,  for  the 
Harleian  Society  in  1889.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  so  far  back  as  1857. 


REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1917 
Presented  January  31,  1918 

'T^HE  table  printed  beneath  shows  the  membership  of  the 
Society  on  January  i,  191 8,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  our  numbers  have  undergone  so  small  a  diminution 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  trying  times  through  which  the 
nation  is  passing. 

MEMBERSHIP 


Annual. 

Life. 

Associate. 

Honorary. 

Total. 

1st  Jan.  1917  . 

194 

10 

I 

10 

1st  Jan.  1918  . 

190 

10 

10 

211 

Gain  . 

Loss 

4 

4 

We  have  to  regret  the  deaths  of  four  members,  viz. 
Mr.  William  Bartlett,  Septimus  Castle,  Mr.  J.  M.  C. 
Webster,  and  Mr.  George  Grazebrook,  F.S.A.  Mr.  Graze- 
brook,  though  at  the  time  of  his  death  no  longer  a  member, 
had  been,  during  a  long  period,  an  active  contributor  to  the 
pages  of  our  Transactions^  and  among  other  papers  which 
had  appeared  that  on  the  shapes  of  heraldic  shields  was 
the  most  important. 

During  the  period  under  review  ten  meetings  were  held, 
the  first  being  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  at  which  a 
series  of  excellent  lantern  slides  of  an  archaeological  char- 
acter were  shown.  The  seventh  meeting  was  held,  by 
kind  permission  of  the  Library,  Museum  and  Arts  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  at  the  Reference 
Library,  when  a  selection  of  the  Mayer  Papers  were  on 
view  and  notes  thereon  were  delivered  by  the  City 
Librarian,  Mr.  G.  T.  Shaw. 

Volume  Ixviii.  of  the  Transactions  was  issued  last 
August  and  has  met  with  well-merited  approbation,  and 
the  Hon.  Editor  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  excellent 
results  achieved.  The  cost  of  production  has,  in  common 
with  all  such  publications,  unfortunately  much  increased 
owing  to  war  conditions,  and  in  order  adequately  to  main- 
tain the  size  and  style  of  the  forthcoming  volume  a  fund 
has  been  inaugurated  to  meet  the  increased  expenditure. 

No  excursions  have  been  held  during  the  past  year,  and 
no  archaeological  discoveries  have  been  reported.  The 
Society  welcomes  this  opportunity  to  express  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  kindness  of  the  editors  of  the  following  news- 
papers in  courteously  inserting  notices  of  the  various 
papers  read  at  its  meetings  :  Birkenhead  News,  Birkenhead 
and  Cheshire  Advertiser,  Chester  C our  ant,  Cheshire  Observer, 
Liverpool  Courier  and  Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


LIST  OF  NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED,  1917 

Member.  Proposer. 

Lady  Royds.  Philip  Nelson. 

J.  M.  C.  Webster.  S.  W.  Phipps. 

The  Wallasey  Library.  P.  C.  Brown. 

Dr.  H.  R.  P.  Baker.  Dr.  R.  T.  Bailey. 


PAPERS  READ,  1917 

Jan.  25.  Lantern  evening. 

(^Arranged  by  the  Photographic  Committee^ 
Feb.   I.  {a)  "  The   Norris    Chapel    at   Childwall."  {h) 

"  Samuel  and  George  Nicholson."   By  C.  R. 

Hand. 

„    15.  "  Post -Reformation  Screen-work  in  Cheshire." 
By  F.  H.  Crossley. 


Report,  &c. 


Mar.   I.  "The  Anglian   Settlement   of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire."    By  J.  Brownbill,  M.A. 
„    15.  ''English  Mediaeval   Alabasters."      By  PHILIP 

Nelson,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 
„    29.  ''Mediaeval  Music,"  Part  II.    By  ARTHUR  W. 
POLLITT,  Mus.Doc,  F.R.C.O. 
Oct.  25.  "Notes  on  the  Mayer  Papers."    By  GEORGE  T. 
Shaw. 

Nov.  8.  "  The  Mediaeval  Woodwork  in  Manchester  Cathe- 
dral."   By  H.  Hudson,  M.A. 
"  The  Mitton  Screen."    By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  New- 
DIGATE,  S.J. 

22.  "  Adam  Pendleton,  Recorder  and  Town  Clerk  of 
Liverpool,  15 50-1 578."    By  J.  A.  Twemlow. 
Dec.  6.   "  Mediaeval  Stall-work  in  Lancashire."    By  F.  H. 
Crossley. 


REPORT  OF  THE  HON.  LIBRARIAN  FOR 
THE  YEAR  1917 

During  the  year  191 7  the  library  of  the  Society  has 
been  open  to  the  members  at  each  of  the  Society's  meetings. 
Not  only  has  it  been  well  used  for  the  taking  out  of  books, 
but  owing  to  the  open  access  method  now  in  vogue,  much 
use  has  been  made  of  it  for  reference.  The  library  has 
been  enlarged  by  exchange  of  Transactions  with  the 
Societies  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  volume ; 
and  by  the  kindness  of  the  various  Societies,  by  exchange, 
many  of  the  sets  have  been  made  complete.  The  library 
has  now  been  in  existence  for  seventy  years,  and  is  a 
valuable  one  for  antiquarian  research.  Members  of  the 
Society  are  asked  to  make  full  use  of  it.  The  number  of 
volumes  issued  in  the  year  was  33. 

Reginald  Threlfall  Bailey, 
Hon.  Librarian. 
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Names  and  Places  mentioned  more  than  once  on  a  page  are  indexed  only  once. 
Place-7iames  are  printed  in  italics. 


Acton,  church  screen,  17,  18,  53 

 Dorfold  chantry,  54 

Acton,  Jane,  132 

 James,  132,  133 

 John,  132 

 Peter,  39 

 Philip,  132,  133 

 Samuel,  132 

 Thomas,  132,  133 

 monument  and  will,  132 

 William,  132,  133 

 arms,  132 

Adam,  ,  63 

Adderley  (Salop),  140 
Adelaide,  queen,  138 
Ainsworth,  John,  146 
Alabasters  :  carving  in  England,  80- 
90 

 quarries,  80 

 stone  sold,  17 

Aldenham  (Salop),  133 
Alderley  :  Stanley  pew,  54 
Aldersey,  99,  100,  144 
Aldersey,  Anne,  100,  loi,  104 

 Elizabeth,  144 

 Francis,  loi 

 Hugh,  123 

 John,  99,  loi,  102,  103,  105 

 Lawrence,  loi 

 Mary,  105 

  Randle,  loi 

 Samuel,  144 

 Thomas,  97,  99,  103,  144 

 epitaph,  104 

 funeral  certificate,  102 

 will,  100 

 Dr.  Thomas,  134 

 William,  loi 

 arms,  102-5,  1 44 

 family,  134 

153 


Aldford  (Aldeforthe),  65,  122 
Allen,  Rev.  John,  17,  49,  125,  127, 
128 

Aimer,  Edward,  iii 

 John,  122 

Alpraham,  132 
Alpram  arms,  140 

Altham,   ,  schoolmaster  at  Lan- 
caster, 92,  94 
Amati,  Nicolo,  78 

 family,  78 

Ambo  described,  4 
Anttngham  (Norfolk),  102 
Appleby,  sessions  at,  92,  94 
Ap  Richard,  Thomas,  iii 
Arley,  24,  57 

Arms  and  crests  described — 
Acton,  132 

Aldersey,  102,  103,  144 
Alpram,  140 
Basset,  107,  129 
Beeston,  116,  127 
Bird,  140 
Brereton,  29 
Buckley,  116 
Bunbury,  115 
Byron,  107 

Calveley,  106,  116,  123,  139,  143 
Cholmondeley,  116 
Cliderow,  70 
Corbet,  140 
Cottingham,  106 
Davenport,  116 
Edwin  ap  Teithwallt,  140 
Egerton,  107,  129,  139 
Elidyr  ap  Rhys  Sais,  140 
Eton  College,  139 
Gardner,  138 
Gordon,  139 
Houghton,  125 
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Arms  and  crests  described — 
Huberk,  io6 
Kniveton,  Ii6 
Knolles,  143 
Leigh  of  East  Hall,  140 
Mainwaring,  116 
Mere,  116 
Minshull,  142 
Norbury,  140 

Prestland,  116  * 
St,  Pierre,  115 
Smythe,  127 

Spurstow,  115,  116,  137,  140-42 

Sutton,  140 

Thompson,  103 

Weever,  116 

Wettenhall,  116 

not  named,  34 
Ashton  arms,  38 

 •  family,  65 

Aspinall,  Isabella,  142,  143 

 monument,  139 

  John,  142 

 William  Boulton,  142 

Astbury,  church  screens,  2,  11-15, 

18-21 

 organ,  16,  18 

Atherington,  church  screen,  8 
Atkinson,  Rev.  J.  A.,  35,  130 
Auxerre,  Henry  of,  88 
Ayinestrey,  church  screen,  14,  19 


Babington,  Eleanor,  loi 

 Frances,  10 1 

 William,  loi 

Baddiley,  church  screen,  ii,  21 

 tympanum,  15,  21 

Bageley,  John,  61 

Ball,   ,  112 

Bamford,  30 
Bamford  family,  30 
Banaster,  John,  122 
Bangor  Hunt  Steeplechase,  139 
Barking,  loi 
Barnak  arms,  115 
Barnston,  William,  141 
Barrett's  Pool  (in  Acton),  138 
Barthomley,  church  screen,  10,  12, 
22 

 ■  Crewe  chapel,  22 

Bartlett,  William,  148 

Basset,  ,  129 

 Joan,  112 

  Margaret,  108 

 Ralph,  108 

 William,  112 

 arms,  107,  114,  128,  129 

*'  Battle  of  the  Spurs,"  107 


Bayley,  Sir  John,  138 

Beazley,  F.  C,  F.S.A.:  "Monuments 

at  Bunbury,"  97 
Bebzngton,  Lower,  screen  indications, 

Beecher,  William,  102 
Beeston,  115,  116,  127-29 

Beeston,   ,  141 

 Sir  George,  97 

 Henry  de,  1 16 

 Sir  Hugh,  127 

 John  de,  136 

 arms,  116,  117,  127 

 family,  115,  127 

Berden  (Essex),  99,  101-5 

 vicars  of,  103,  104 

Berrington,  131 
Best,  George,  122 
Betley,  church  screen,  23 
Bexwick,  Richard,  147 
Binns  Collection,  Liverpool,  64 
Birchenshaw,  Abbot  John,  119,  120, 
123 

Birchland  {^o\\.oxv),  146,  147 
Bird,  Anne,  100 

  Harriet,  131 

 Samuel,  131 

 Thomas,  100 

 arms,  140 

Birkenhead,  142 
Birmingham,  132 
Bitton,  3 

Blake,  Archdeacon,  4 
Bland,  Anne,  30 

 Sir  John,  30 

Blore,  112,  128,  129 

Blundevill,  Randle,  136 

Bodley,  J.  C  14,  35,  5i 

Boleyn,  Anne,  120 

Bolton,  John,  146 

Bolton-le- Moors,  rentals,  146 

Bolton- le- Sands,  94 

Bordeaux,  constableship  of,  147 

Border  Counties  type  of  screenwork, 

6,  8,  14.    See  also  Welsh  type 
Botavant,  prebend,  147 

Bracy,   ,  112 

Bradfield,  Thomas,  loi 
Bradshaw,  Ellis,  146 

 Henry,  146 

 John,  146,  147 

 lord  president,  98 

Bramhall,  23,  30 
Brereton,  15,  48 

 registers,  146 

Brereton,  Eleanor,  36 

 Sir  Randle,  16,  36 

 Sir  Urian,  28 

 arms,  29,  38 
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Bretherton,    F.    F.,    his  ''Early 

Methodism"  quoted,  131 
Brettargh,  Katherine,  129 
Bridge,  Dr.,  143,  144 
Bridgeman,  Bishop  John,  55,  56 

 arms,  56 

Bridgewater  family,  128 

"  Brief  Relation  "  (anti-Quaker  tract) 

quoted,  91 
Bristol,  3 

Brito,   ,  87 

Brocklebank,  Eliza  Ann,  142 
 Ralph,  142 

Bromborough  Creek,  drawing  of,  64 
Bromhall,  Mary  de,  136 

 Richard  de,  136 

Bronker,  Henry,  loi,  102 

 William,  102 

Brooks,  Richard,  51 

Broster,  Alderman  Peter,  his  Notes  on 

Bunbury,  130 
Brougham,  Lord,  137 
Bruen,  John,  48,  129 

 Katherine,  129 

 family,  47 

Bruen  Stapleifo7'd,  129 
Bruera,  120 

Budworth,  Great,  church  screen  and 

rood-loft,  24 

 organ,  16,  24 

Buerton  arms,  35 
Bulkeley,  Sir  R.,  60 

 Thomas,  59 

 arms,  115 

Bull,  Dr.  John,  75 
Btmbury,  passim 

 church  described,  99 

 Calveley  chapel,  26 

 college  of  priests,  97,  99, 

117,  126 

 dedication  to  St.  Boniface, 

114,  117,  120,  126 

 drawing  of,  117 

 Egerton  (or  Ridley)  chapel, 

24,  106,  109,  127,  128 
 monuments  described,  105- 

145 

 painted  screen  destroyed, 

26 

 preachership,  99-101,  104 

 rectory,  99,  100 

 restoration,  26 

 screen-work,  9-1 1,  13,  26 

 Spurstow  chapel,  26 

 cold  spring,  127,  128 

 poor  fund,  loi,  104 

 preachers  of,  129,  144,  145 

 rectors,  114 

 vestry,  132 


Bunbury,  vicars  of,  26,  27,  134,  137, 
145 

 worthies,  97-100 

Bunbury,  David  de,  114 

 Sir  William,  127 

 arms,  115 

 family,  115 

Burges,  Henry,  61 
Burgh  arms,  115 
Burnley,  manor  court,  146 
Byrd,  William,  75 
Byron,  Joan,  112 

  Sir  John,  112 

  Richard,  112 

 arms,  107 

Calais,  deputy  of,  117 
Calday  Field,  121 
Calthrop,  Alice,  102 

 Anthony,  102 

 Bartram,  102 

 Richard,  102 

Calveley,  116 

Calveley,  Anthony,  121,  122 
 Cecily,  120 

 Christiana,  106,  115,  119,  120 

 David,  143 

 Elizabeth,  120,  122 

 Sir  George,  115,  120,  121 

 his  will,  121 

 Hugh,  106,  118-20,  122,  123 

 his  will,  119 

 Sir  Hugh,  97,  99,  106,  115,  117, 

123,  124,  126,  143 

 tradition  about  him,  126 

  John,  122 

 Ralph,  121,  122 

 Richard,  119,  120 

 Thomas,  119,  120 

 arms,  106,  115,  123,  139,  143 

 family,  121 

Cambridge,  133 

 King's  College,  130 

 St.  John's  College,  144,  145 

  Trinity  College,  129,  137 

Camlet,  120 

Campden,  Walter  de,  147 
Canipsall  (Yorks.),  39 
Canterbury,  pulpitum,  4 
Capenhurst  arms,  35 
Capesthorne,  138 
Capper,  Joan,  122 
Cardigan,  prince  of,  140 
Caroline,  Queen,  trial  of,  137 
Castle,  Septimus,  148 
Cavalli,  ,  77 

"  Cawde  Field''''  stile  (Saighton),  121 

Cawley,  EHza,  131 

 Sir  Frederick,  Lord,  131 
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Cawley,  Harriet,  131 

 Hugh,  131 

 Jane,  132 

 John,  131 

 Richard,  132 

 Sarah,  131 

 Stephen,  131,  132 

 Thomas,  131 

 WiUiam,  131 

 family,  131 

"  Cerege  silver,"  44 
Chadkirk,  church  screen,  34 
Chantry  screens,  5 
Charnley,  John  de,  147 
Chatelus- Malvaleix  (Creuse),  83 
Cheadle,  church  screens,  10-12,  14, 
27-29 

 Brereton  chantry,  11,  13,  28 

 Savage  chantry,  29 

Cherchley,  Thomas,  142 
Cheshire,  church  screens,  2,  9-63 

 Pre-Reformation,  9-53 

 Post-Reformation,  17,  53- 

63 

 sheriff  of,  137 

Chester,  loi,  119 

 bishop  of,  55,  56,  125 

 Black  Friars  of,  110 

 Cathedral,  see  St,  Werburgh's 

 chancellor  of,  56 

 earl  of,  136 

 Grosvenor  Museum,  86 

 justiciar  of,  136 

 mayors  of,  112,  130 

  Methodism  in,  131 

 Mysteries,  81 

 St.  John's  Church,  57 

  St.  Mary's  organ,  16 

 rood,  15,  16 

  St.  Michael's,  rood,  15,  17 

 St.  Werburgh's,  abbot  of,  119, 

122,  123 

 abbot's  chapel,  18,  55 

 consistory  court,  55 

 Lady  Chapel,  55 

 pulpitum,  4,  II,  30 

 screens,  31-33 

 Spanish  screens,  57 

 school,  145 

 walls  of,  64 

Chesterfield,  church  screen,  14 
Chichester,  St.  John's  Hospital,  6 
Childwall,  church,  64 

 Norris  chapel,  65,  66 

 Salisbury  chapel,  66 

  screen,  66 

 hall,  142 

Cholmondeley ,  chapel  screen,  17,  18, 
57 


Cholmondeley,  Elizabeth, §37 

 marquis  of,  58 

 Richard,  37 

 arms,  58,  116 

Chorlton,  141 
Chorlton,  William,  112 
Church-on-the-Heath['Exw.ex2i),  1 20-22 
Church   restoration,   its  destructive 

results,  9,  10,  14,  22,  26,  31,133, 

34,  41,  42 
"Church  Screens  of  Cheshire."  By 

F.  H.  Crossley,  i 
Civil  War  in  Cheshire,  24,  53 
Clare,  James,  112 
Clarke,  John,  146 
Clent  (Wore. ),  148 
Clerkenwell,  122 

 nuns  of,  122 

 priest  of,  122 

 St.  James's  Church,  121,  122 

Cliderow  arms,  70 

Cocke,  John,  147 

Cockersattd,  abbey  and  abbots,  68 

Coddington,  122 

Coke,  Richard,  17 

Colborne,  John,  122 

 Margery,  122 

Cole,  William,  93 

 Rev.  William,  49,  125,  133 

 his  Notes  on  Bunbury,  125 

Colwich,  prebend  at,  147 
Congleton,  21 
Congresbury ,  3 
Corbet,  Sir  John,  140 

 Susanna,  140 

 arms,  140 

Corelli,  Archangelo,  78,  79 
Cornwall,  church  screens  in,  2,  6,  7,  9 
Cotgreave  arms,  115 
Cottingham,  Christiana,  119 

 John,  119 

 arms,  106,  115 

Cotton  arms,  115 
Coventry,  friars  of,  82 

 Mysteries,  81,  82 

Cowp,  John,  44 
Cox,  Dr.  J.  C,  quoted,  33,  45 
Crewe,  Sir  John,  140 
Crompton,  Thomas,  147 
Cross,  William,  3 

Cross-legged  effigy  at  Bunbury,  124 
Crossley,  Fred.  H. :  "  Church  Screens 

of  Cheshire,"  i 
Crowland,  William,  120 

Dale,  John,  102 

Daresbury,  church  screen,  14,  33,  45, 
46 

 tympanum,  15 
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Davenkani,  church  screen,  34 
Davenport,  Davies,  138 

 Harriet  Katherine,  138 

 John,  122 

 arms,  23,  116 

 family,  30 

Dee,  view  on,  64 
Delamere  Forest,  ranger  of,  107 
Denbigh,  church  screen,  14,  19  ' 
Denman,  Lord,  137 
Derby,  WiUiam  earl  of,  129 
Dering,  Dean  Heneage,  4 
Derwen,  gallery,  7,  8 
Devon,  type  of  screenwork,  2,  3,  6-9, 
49 

Dingley,  Thomas,  Notes  on  Bunbury, 
117 

Disley,  church  screen,  13,  34 
Dod,  Bartholomew,  loi 
  John,  59 

Dorset,  Thomas  marquis  of,  146 
Downes,  Frances  Lowe,  144 

 WiUiam  Walley,  138 

Duckinfield,  church  screen,  35 

Dugdale,  Sir  William,  quoted,  82 

Dunham,  38 

Durant,  William,  93 

Dutton,  Elizabeth,  112,  120,  123 

 Fulk,  112 

 Peter,  123 

 Sir  Piers,  120,  123 

Dysart,  earl  of,  127,  132 

Earwaker,  J.  P.,  quoted,  23,  34,  60 
East  Anglia,  type  of  church  screen- 
work,  2,  6-9 
Eastha?n,  church  screen,  35 
Easton-in-Gordano,  rood-loft,  2 
East  Riding,  archdeacon  of,  3,  4 
Edinburgh,  burning  of,  115 
Edington  (Wilts.),  pulpitum,  4 
Edwin  ap  Teithwallt;  arms  of,  140 
Egerton,  Alice,  112 

 Elizabeth,  loi,  112 

 Lord  Chancellor,  128,  129 

 Dame  Margaret,  106,  108,  112 

 Mary,  no 

 Philip,  no 

 Ralph,  1 10,  III 

 Sir  Ralph,  24-26,  97,  127-29 

 account  of,  107-14 

 monument   of,   106,  107, 

114 

 standard  of,  112,  113 

 will  of,  109 

 Sir  Richard,  108,  1 10-12,  129 

 WilHam,  109 

 arms,  107,  128,  129,  139 

"  Egyptians,"  146 


Elham  (Kent),  87 

Elidyr  ap  Rhys  Sais,  arms  of,  140 

Elizabeth's  injunction  about  church 

screens,  3,  44 
Elton  (Ches.),  132 
Ely,  dean  of,  130 
Entwisle,  Ellis,  146 
Erdeswick,  141 

Erdeswicke,  Sampson,  105,  118 

 his  description  of  Bunbury,  106 

Etchells,  41 

Eton,  College  arms,  139 
Euxton,  146 

Evreux,  alabaster  carvings  at,  85,  89 
Exeter,  pulpitum,  4 
Eyre,  Richard,  in 

Fairford,  86 
Farndon,  122 
Fell,  Leonard,  95 

 Col.  Thomas,  91 

Ferns,  bishop  of,  147 

 prebend  at,  147 

Ferrers,  Lord,  146 
Fisher,  Henry,  112 
Fitzhead,  church  screen,  8 
FitzUrse,  Reginald,  87,  89 
Flamborough,  church  screen,  8,  38 
"Flodden  Field,"  ballad,  108 
Florence,  rise  of  new  music  school, 

73,  76 
Fornham  (Suff.),  127 
Foulkes,  Ann,  142 
 George    Frederick,  monument 

of,  142 

 John  Croxton,  142 

Fox,  George,  91-96 

 Mary,  loi 

 Richard,  102 

Foxdale  (Bunbury),  142 
Frodsham,  church  screens,  35 

 chapels,  35 

Frodsham,  Elizabeth,  142 

 William  Bradley,  142 

Frome,  3 
Fugue,  74 

Funerals,  conduct  of,  114 

Galleries  for  church  screens,  7 
Gardner,  Catherine,  138 

 John,  132 

 Richard,  132 

 Thomas,  138 

 arms,  138 

 family,  138 

Garnett,  John,  141 
Garway,  Sir  Henry,  66 

 John,  65,  66 

 Katherine,  66 
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Gastrell,  Bishop  Francis,  125 

 quoted,  60 

Gibbons,  Orlando,  75 
' '  Gipsies  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, " 
146 

Glasgow,  148 
Gluck,  Chr.,  77 

Glynne,  Sir  Stephen,  quoted,  22-62 

passim,  130 
Goldborne,  John,  122 
Goodge,  Barnaby,  quoted,  82 
Goodman,  Christopher,  lOi 
 Thomas,  loi 

Gordon,  John  Maxwell,  his  monu- 
ment, 139 

 John  Taylor,  139 

 arms,  139 

Grazebrook,  George,  notice  of,  148, 
149 

  Henry,  148 

Gresford,  church  screen,  14,  19 
Griffith  ap  Cydrich,  arms  of,  140 
Grim,  Edward,  87,  88 
Groby,  146 

Grosvenor,  Alice,  112 

 John,  112 

Guarnari  family,  78 
Gwinvai,  prince  of,  140 

Habringham,  John,  147 

 Robert,  146 

Hammond,  Samuel,  93 

Hand,   Charles  R.  :    "The  Norris 

Chapel  at  Childwall,"  44 
Handel,  G.  F.,  77 
Handford  arms,  29 
Handforth,  29 
Handley,  120,  122,  123 
Harecourt,  Robert,  141 
Hargreve  arms,  115 
Harland,  John,  quoted,  70 

Harper,   ,  144 

 David,  loi 

Harrington  arms,  65 
Hartford,  144 

Hart  hill,  church  screen,  17,  18,  59 
Harthill  arms,  115 
Harvey,  Christopher,  lOi 
Hatfield  (Yorks.),  church  screen,  23, 
39 

Hatton,  120 
Haughton,  141 
Haughton,  Henry,  125 

 John,  125 

 Thomas,  125 

 family,  124,  125 

Hawes,  Anne,  loi 

Helsby,  Thomas,  quoted,  60 

Henry  V.,  81 


Henry  VHL,  81 
Heraldry  on  screens,  13 
Hertford,  earl  of,  115 
Hewson,  Ellen,  122 

 Hugh,  122 

Hexham,  pulpitum,  4 

Higginson,  F.,  his  "Brief  Relation" 

quoted,  91,  94 
Hinde,  Samuel,  129 

 William,  129,  130 

Hindley,  Charles,  146 
Hockenhull,  Richard,  142 
Holehouses  (Whalley),  148 
Holgreve,  see  Hulgreve 
Holme,  Randle,  HI.,  quoted,  25,  29, 

34,  105,  141 

 his  Notes  on  Bunbury,  99,  117 

Holywell,  coldness  of  the  water,  129 
Honford,  Robert,  41 
Hoole,  III 

Horseley  Bath  (Bunbury),  128 
Hough,  Richard,  122 
Houghton,  124,  125.    See  Haughton 
Howson,  Dean,  30 
Hubberthorn,  Richard,  95 
Huberk  arms,  106,  115 
Hudson,  Rev.  H.  H.,  104 
Hulgreve  (in  Minshull  Vernon),  135 
Hulgreve,  William  de,  135 

 family,  135 

Hull  Morton,  147 
Hulton,  Gilbert,  146 

 John,  147 

Hunston,  Cecily,  123 

 John,  122,  123 

  Richard,  122 

Huntingdon,  123 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

EARTHWORKS  COMMITTEE. 


THE  Earthworks  Committee  have  httle  to  report 
this  year.  The  fears  which  are  generally  felt 
as  to  damage  that  may  have  been  done  to  earth- 
works throughout  the  country  during  the  past  three 
years  by  trenching  and  munitions  work  may  possibly 
prove  to  be  exaggerated.  Reports  of  damage  so  far 
are  few ;  but  the  common  absorption  in  war  work 
has  prevented  archaeologists  from  giving  much  time 
to  their  districts,  and  no  general  survey  is  yet  possible. 
Only  two  fresh  cases  of  damage  figure  in  this  year's 
Report :  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  camp  at 
Templeborough,  near  Rotherham,  owing  to  the  ex- 
tension of  munitions  works,  and  some  further  slight 
damage  at  Stonehenge. 

Templeborough  has  long  been  in  danger  of  being 
built  over ;  efforts  made  by  the  Hunter  Society  to 
purchase  and  preserve  the  site  were  referred  to  in 
our  Report  for  19 13.  Archaeology  may,  however,  not 
be  altogether  a  loser,  as  the  Rotherham  Corporation, 
though  unable  to  save  the  camp,  has  carried  out  an 
exploration,  as  far  as  possible  under  the  conditions, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Thomas  May,  F.S.A. 

The  damage  at  Stonehenge  consists  mainly  of 
two  trackwavs  across  the  Cursus  and  of  various  en- 


croachments  upon  it.  But  as  soon  as  this  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  mihtary  authorities,  arrangements 
were  made  for  an  inspection,  and  steps  were  taken  to 
confine  the  damage  (some  of  which  was  unavoidable) 
within  the  narrowest  Hmits  possible.  In  addition, 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  safeguard  all  the 
more  important  objects  of  antiquity  in  the  military 
area  on  Salisbur}^  Plain  by  a  system  of  permanent 
marks.  The  Committee  suggest  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Congress  should  be  conveyed  to  Lieuten ant-General 
Sir  H.  C.  Sclater,  G.C.B.,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Southern  Command,  on  behalf  of  archaeologists  in 
general,  for  the  interest  he  has  shown  in  the  protection 
of  the  ancient  monuments  on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  for 
the  courteous  way  in  which  he  received  the  represen- 
tations of  local  archaeologists  on  the  subject. 

The  Royal  vSociety  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  danger  to  earthworks  and 
other  ancient  monuments  that  arises  from  the  great 
extension  of  agriculture  now  in  progress.  The  Com- 
mittee consider  that  in  all  cases  where  the  State 
assists  extended  cultivation  or  promotes  schemes  of 
land  settlement,  it  should  reserve  the  ownership  of 
any  ancient  monuments  situated  or  found  on  the  lands 
dealt  with,  and  that  these  should  be  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Board.  The  Com- 
mittee consider  that  the  Congress  should  make  repre- 
sentations on  the  subject  to  the  authorities  concerned. 

As  regards  measures  of  preservation,  the  activities 
of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Board  have  been  practically 
suspended  during  the  war,  but  the  public-spirited 
action  of  Sir  C.  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  in  leasing 
8,000  acres  of  land  on  Exmoor  to  the  National  Trust 
will  incidentally  have  the  effect  of  preserving,  at  any 
rate  for  the  next  500  years,  many  antiquities  in  the 
area  leased.  A  further  gift  of  land  on  Kinver  Edge, 
in  Staffordshire,  to  the  National  Trust  includes  a  so- 
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called  "  Roman  camp ;  while  in  the  grounds  of 
Chequers  Court,  in  Buckinghamshire,  recently  given 
to  the  nation  for  the  use  of  the  Prime  Ministers,  stands 
Cymbeline's  Mount,  an  earthwork  probably  of  later 
date  than  is  suggested  by  its  romantic  name. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  for 
last  April  recorded  some  further  important  observa- 
tions made  by  Mr.  de  Vismes  Kane,  who  has  been 
engaged  for  some  years  in  tracing  the  lines  of  ancient 
boundary  dykes  on  the  southern  and  western  borders 
of  Ulster.  The  existence  of  these  earthworks  is  little 
known,  on  this  side  at  any  rate  of  St.  George's  Channel, 
and  has  not  been  taken  into  account  when  similar 
dykes  in  Great  Britain  have  been  under  consideration. 
Even  if  the  earl}/  date  (pre-Christian)  which  Mr.  Kane 
confidently  assigns  to  them  be  disputed,  the  import- 
ance of  his  observations  is  unquestionable. 

Except  for  the  work  at  Templeborough,  explora- 
tion has  been  almost  at  a  standstill.  The  damage  done 
to  the  Cursus  at  Stonehenge  enabled  Mr.  P.  Farrer  to 
get  a  section,  and  in  continuation  of  his  valuable  work 
on  Salisbury  Plain  he  has  sent  plans  of  Chisenbury 
and  Lidbur\7  camps  to  the  Committee.  Mr.  Heywood 
Sumner,  F.S.A.,  has  also  done  some  exploration  in  the 
New  Forest,  recorded  in  his  monograph  on  The 
x\ncient  Earthworks  of  the  New  Forest,''  which  has 
just  appeared.  The  volume  is  in  every  way  a  worthy 
companion  to  his  record  of  the  earthworks  of  Cran- 
borne  Chase,  and  includes  notices  and  plans  of  at  least 
fourteen  earthworks  not  marked  in  the  maps  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  The  Committee  have  also  just 
heard  that  Mr.  Beauchamp  Wadmore  has  completed  a 
record,  with  plans  and  illustrations,  of  the  earthworks 
of  Bedfordshire,  on  which  he  has  been  at  work  for 
some  years.  . 

The  Committee  regret  to  report  that  Dr.  H. 
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Laver,  F.S.A.,  who  had  been  a  member  since  1905, 
died  on  the  31st  August,  1917.  They  consider  that  the 
President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  the  time 
being  should  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  vice  the  late  Dr.  R.  Cochrane,  I.S.O.,  to 
represent  Ireland  on  the  Committee. 

Previous  Reports  have  mentioned  the  names  of 
members  of  the  Committee  employed  on  war  service. 
To  these  must  be  added  Lieutenant  J.  G.  N.  Clift,  R.E., 
who,  after  being  badly  wounded  last  year  on  the 
Somme,  is  now  attached  for  duty  at  the  War  Office. 

Thanks  are  once  more  due  to  Mr.  George  Clinch, 
F.G.S.,  Librarian  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and 
Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Congress  of  Archaeological 
Societies,  for  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Bibliography;  to  Lieut.  A.  G.  Chater,  R.N.V.R.,  for 
help  given  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  in  the  compila- 
tion of  this  Report ;  and  to  the  representatives  of 
affihated  Societies  and  other  correspondents  for  the 
information  they  have  furnished. 

The  various  items  received  follow  in  the  usual 
order. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


PRESERVATION  AND  RECORD. 

Buckinghamshire. — Sir  Arthur  Lee's  gift  of  Chequers  Court, 
in  the  Chiltern  Hills,  to  the  nation,  as  a  country  house  for  the 
Prime  Ministers,  includes  the  earthwork  known  as  Cymbeline's 
Mount,  which  stands  in  the  grounds.  Whether  there  was  an  earUer 
work  on  the  site,  or  not,  the  present  work  is  classed  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Allcroft  as  a  Norman  work  of  the  mount  and  bailey  type.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  possible  to  arrange  for  the  public  to 
have  access  to  it. 

Carmarthenshire. — Carmarthen.  Further  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  Carmarthenshire  Antiquarian  Society  to  protect  the 
Civil  War  earthworks  known  as  "  The  Bulwarks,"  in  the  county 
borough  of  Carmarthen. 

Lincolnshire. — Dr.  J.  H.  Gibson,  in  The  Louth  Record  for  July 
and  August,  1917,  describes  some  earthworks  at  Withcall,  near 
Louth,  which  are  indicated  in  the  25-inch  map  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  but  not  accurately,  and  which  he  believes  have  not  hitherto 
been  recorded.  Besides  a  fragment  of  a  bank  and  ditch,  appar- 
ently very  ancient,  these  consist  of  two  earthworks  of  the  mount 
and  bailey  type,  a  homestead  moat,  and  about  a  dozen  rectangular 
enclosures,  probably  sheep  and  cattle  folds. 

Somerset. — Exmoor.  Sir  C.  Thomas  Dyke  Acland  has  leased 
for  500  years  to  the  National  Trust  some  8,000  acres  of  Exmoor, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  permanently  preserved  in  their  natural 
beauty  (a  map  of  the  area  leased  appeared  in  The  Graphic,  Mar.  3, 
1917,  and  a  description  of  it  by  H.  St.  George  Gray  in  Country  Life, 
Mar.  10,  1917).  Thus  the  "  Caractacus  Stone  "  and  the  Wam 
Barrows  on  Winsford  Hill  will  be  permanently  preserved ;  also 
Bury  Castle  at  Selworthy,  and" other  earthw^orks. 

Staffordshire. — A  further  gift  to  the  National  Trust  of  155 
acres  of  land  at  Kinver  Edge,  near  Stourbridge,  presented  by  the 
relatives  of  the  late  Mr.  Grosvenor  Lee,  ot  Birmingham,  in  his 
memory,  includes  a  so-called  "  Roman  "  camp,  defended  on  two 
sides  by  a  steep  scarp  of  rock  and  on  the  other  sides  by  a  rampart 
with  rounded  corners, 
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Wiltshire. — Wansdyke.    Messrs.  H.  C.  Brentnall  and  A.  R.  ^ 
Gidney  report  that  they  have  traced  further  remains  of  banks  in 
Savernake  Forest  on  the  Hne  of  Wansdyke. 

Yorkshire. — Teesdale.  'Mr.  Edward  Wooler,  of  Darhngton,  has 
examined  some  remarkable  terraces  at  Romaldkirk  and  Cotherstone, 
which  he  has  described  to  the  Darhngton  Naturahsts'  Field  Club. 
He  suggests  that  they  may  be  mediaeval  military  works,  dating 
from  the  days  of  warfare  between  England  and  Scotland. 

DESTRUCTION. 

Carnarvonshire. — Penmaenmawr.  The  site  of  the  great  hill 
fort  is  still  being  destroyed  by  quarrying. 

Shropshire. — Abdoji  Burf.    Quarrying  continues. 

Wiltshire. — Salisbury  Plain.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart, 
local  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  communi- 
cates the  following  information  : — 

In  April  of  this  year  it  was  reported  that  a  local  firm  of  Govern- 
ment contractors  had  ploughed  up  a  portion  of  the  Stonehenge 
Cursus.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  once  took  action  and  had 
the  injury  inspected.  It  is  reported  that  the  damage  will  probably 
not  be  extended,  and  there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  surface  may  be 
restored  by  military  labour. 

In  May,  a  local  deputation  interviewed  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Headquarters,  Southern  Command,  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
preservation  of  the  earthworks  on  Salisbury  Plain.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  more  important  objects  should  be  permanently  marked  by 
concrete  pillars  with  painted  notices,  and  that  corresponding  signs 
and  explanatory  notes  should  be  marked  on  a  set  of  6-inch  Ordnance 
maps  for  the  use  of  the  Southern  Command. 

By  desire  of  the  General  Officer  Commanding  in  Chief,  Southern 
Command,  on  May  31st  Capt.  Slessor,  of  the  General  Staff,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  visited  the  Cursus  and  made 
a  careful  survey  of  the  damage  done,  more  especially  by  military 
operations.  This  is  not  great  and  is  remediable,  consisting  of — 
(a)  two  trackways  through  the  Cursus ;  these  are  unavoidable,  as 
the  Cursus,  over  ij  mile  in  length,  lies  right  across  the  central 
military  area ;  they  are,  however,  to  be  securely  fenced  in,  so  as  to 
restrict  them  to  the  narrowest  feasible  width,  (b)  A  now  disused 
bombing  station,  built  on  and  into  the  N.E.  bank,  (c)'  A  con- 
siderable drainage  effluent  which  has  been  allowed  to  discharge  and 
collect  over  the  easternmost  area,  , 
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SCHEME  for  Recording 
ANCIENT  DEFENSIVE  EARTHWORKS 
and  FORTIFIED  ENCLOSURES. 

REVISED  1910. 


The  classification  of  defensive  works  recommended  by 
the  Committee  in  the  above  Scheme  stands  as  follows  : — 

A.  Fortresses  parth'  inaccessible  by  reason  of  precipices, 

cliffs,  or  water,  defended  in  part  only  by  artificial 
works. 

B.  Fortresses  on  hill-tops  with  artificial  defences,  following 

the  natnral  line  of  the  hill. 

Or,  though  usually  on  high  ground,  less  dependent  on 
natural  slopes  for  protection. 

c.  Rectangular  or  other  enclosures  of  simple  plan  (in- 
cluding forts  and  towns  of  the  Romano-British 
period). 

D.  Forts  consisting  only  of  a  mount  with  encircling  moat 

or  fosse. 

E.  Fortified  mounts,   wholly  or  partly    artificial,  with 

remains  of  an  attached  court  or  bailey,  or  showing 
two  or  more  such  courts. 

F.  Homestead  moats,  consisting  of  simple  or  compound 

enclosures  formed  into  artificial  islands  by  water 
moats. 

G.  Enclosures,  mostly  rectangular,  partaking  of  the  form 

of  F,  but  protected  by  stronger  defensive  works, 
ramparted  and  fossed,  and  in  some  instances  pro- 
vided  with  outworks. 

H.  Ancient  village  sites  protected  by  Avails,  ramparts, 

or  fosses. 

X.  Defensive  or  other  works  which  fail  under  none  of 
the   above  headings. 

Copies  of  the  Scheme,  containing  43  plans  illustrating 
the  various  classes  of  Earthworks,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Earthworks  Committee.  Price  gd. 
each,  6s.  for  12  copies. 
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